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PREFACE 


The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  ^hqse-who*  are  japt -students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volum^^  Horixp^jsing  ttu^'ijrbrary  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  platejj-u^eAi-prprjnfeing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned;  a..*te^,J^ocds  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  pulposfi^ttf'jbS  fil^triiction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  thSe-efes*  of  *st4Hic&its  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to  the 
questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than  those  pre- 
pared by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course  selected.  The 
students  themselves  are  from  every  class,  trade,  and  profession 
and  from  every  country ;  they  are,  almost  without  exception, 
busily  engaged  in  some  vocation,  and  can  spare  but  little 
time  for  study,  and  that  usually  outside  of  their  regular 
working  hours.  The  information  desired  is  such  as  can  be 
immediately  applied  in  practice,  so  that  the  student  may  be 
enabled  to  exchange  his  present  vocation  for  a  more  con- 
genial one,  or  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  in  the  one  he  now 
pursues.  Furthermore,  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  shortest  time  and 
in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 

•  •  • 
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In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  table. 
To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and  formulas  are 
omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instructions  are  given 
regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  any 
particular  fv}^l:f/)VjT\ula;<ir/pcoc«$s  should  be  applied;  and 
whenever  possible bn^  or  fncn^  'examples,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in*  j^uaK.J)rai.i;fce — together  with  their  solu- 
tions— are  given'tVUllistHfe^ar^d  explain  its  application. 

In  preparing/ rt^e;^^.  ^t^t^Joolfe,  it  has  been  our  constant 
'etideavor  to  vieV'tli'e  hiatteV  from  the  student's  standf)oint, 
a'pd  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
.trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ami)iguous  'expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insu(!iciency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear  is  to  giv<^  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  tiie  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  i)repared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unecjualed 
value  for  reference  purposes.  They  not  only  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  i)ut  this  infor- 
ipation  is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and  th^ 
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indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be 
made  available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long: 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  to  select  the  proper  for- 
mula, method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and  when 
it  should  be  used. 

This  volume  treats  of  storage  batteries,  incandescent  and 
arc  lighting,  and  interior  wiring.  The  section  relating  to 
storage  batteries  has  been  given  special  attention,  the  result 
being  an  exceptionally  clear  and  cotnprehensive  treatise. 
The  standard  types  of  storage  battories  are  freely  illustrated 
and  described.  Valuable.  \tx%tniC^iffjpts  are  pfji^yided  relating 
to  the  installation,  care,  and  operaftion*  of* 'the  Veils.  In  the 
sections  devoted  to  incandesceiit.  ano  arc  lighting,  the 
various  forms  of  electric  lamps,  iti<^ding  the  Nemst  and 
Cooper-Hewitt  lamps,  are  fully  tle.gcribed,  and  the  systems 
of  supplying  them  with  current  are  well  discussed.  Arc- 
dynamo  lamps  and  switchboards  are  very  thoroughly  treated. 
In  presenting  the  subject  of  Interior  Wiring,  the  object  has 
been  to  show  how  work  should  be  done  in  order  to  be  safe 
and  in  accord  with  the  latest  requirements  of  the  Under- 
writers. The  devices  used  in  wiring  work  are  illustrated 
and  the  many  systems  of  wiring  used  are  described.  This 
constitutes  the  most  valuable  treatise  on  Interior  Wiring 
yet  published. 

The  method  of  numbering  the  pages,  cuts,  articles,  etc. 
is  such  that  each  subject  or  part,  when  the  subject  is  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  is  complete  in  itself;  hence,  in  order 
to  make  the  index  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  give  each 
subject  or  part  a  number.     This  number  is  placed  at  the  "^-^ 

top  of  each  page,  on  the  headline,  opposite  the  page  number; 
and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  page  number  it  is  preceded  by 
the  printer's  section  mark  (§).  Consequently,  a  reference 
such  as  §  16,  page  26,  will  be  readily  found  by  looking  along. 
the  inside  edges  of  the  headlines  until  §  16  is  found,  and 
then  through  §  16  until  page  26  is  found. 
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STORAGE  BATTERIES 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

1,     A  storage  battery,  secondary  battery,  or  accn-" 

1  miilator,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  an  apparatus  consisting 

[  of  certain  materials  so  arranged  that  when  they  have  under- 

f  gone  chemical  action,  due  to  the  influence  of  a  current  of 

electricity,  the  combination  has  acquired  the  properties  of  a 

'  primary  cell  and  is  enabled  to  discharge  into  a  closed  circuit 

approximately  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  as  the  original 

charge.     Strictly  speaking,  a  storage  battery  is  a  group  of 

individual  cells  connected  logelher,  but  the  temi  battery  is 

[  often  used  when  a  single  cell  is  meant. 

Many  forms  of  primary  cell  may.  when  exhausted,  be  more 
lor  less  regenerated  by  passing  through  them,  in  the  opposite 
f  direction  to  the  current  they  produce,  a  current  from  some 
K«xlernal  source.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  consider  as 
I  accumulators  only  those  cells  whose  original  construction  is 
|,similar  to  an  exhausted  battery;  that  is,  they  cannot  be  used 
;  sources  of  electricity  until  they  have  been  charged  by 
Jpassing  a  current  through  them. 

Much  contusion  exists  in  the  use  of  the  terms  positive  and 
^negative  when  speaking  of  the  plates  of  a  secondary  cell,  for 
■in  charging  the  cell  the  current  is  in  the  reverse  direction  to 
that  which  flows  when  the  cell  is  acting  as  a  primary  cell  and 
discharging;  it  is  customary,  however,  to  speak  of  the  plate 
at  which  the  current  enter.'?  the  cell  (while  charging)  as  the 
pcsilive  plale.  In  fact,  whether  charging  or  discharging,  this 
plate  13  at  a  higher  potential  than  the  other,  which  justifies 
this  use  of  the  term,  although  with  respect  to  the  chemical 
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actions  in  the  cell  the  positive  and  the  negative  plates  are 
reversed  in  the  two  operations. 

Accumulators  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes: 
(1)  lead  accumulators y  and  (2)  bimetallic  accumulators;  the 
cells  now  in  use  are  almost  wholly  of  the  first  class. 


liEAD     ACCUMUIiATORS 


PliANTE    CELL. 


2.  The  original  lead  accumulator,  as  made  by 
Plantd,  consists  of  two  plates  of  lead,  usually  rolled 
together  in  a  spiral  and  separated  by  strips  of  rubber  or 
other  suitable  insulating  material,  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  On  sending  a  current  from  some  external  source 
through  this  cell,  the  water  becomes  decomposed — the 
oxygen  combines  with  the  positive  plate,  forming  lead 
oxide  or  peroxide,  while  the  hydrogen  collects  at  the 
negative  plate. 

On  disconnecting  the  source  of  the  applied  current,  and 
completing  the  external  circuit  of  the  cell,  the  water  is  again 
decomposed — the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  col- 
lected at  the  negative  plate  and  with  the  lead  plate  itself, 
and  the  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of 
lead  at  the  p(^sitivc  plate — thus  producing  a  current  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  applied  current. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  the  layer  of  oxide 
prevents  further  oxidation,  the  amount  of  chemical  change 
due  to  the  applied  current  is  small,  so  the  secondary  current 
from  the  cell  is  of  short  duration;  after  this  current  has 
ceased,  however,  the  surface  of  the  positive  plate  is  much 
increased,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  oxygen  from  the  lead 
oxide,  leaving  the  metallic  lead  in  a  spongy  form.  On 
again  sending  a  current  through  the  cell  a  further  oxidation 
of  this  (positive)  plate  takes  place,  and  by  continuing  this 
process,  reversing  the  current  each  time  it  is  sent  through, 
both  positive  and  negative  plates  become  porous  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  thus  very  much  increasing  the  surface  on 
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which  the  oxidation  cao  take  place.  This  process  might  be 
carried  on  until  the  whole  plate  is  reduced  to  spongy  lead;  in 
that  case  the  plate  would  not  hold  together,  so  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  original  plate  must  be  left  for  mechanical 
strength.  After  the  plates  are  so  formed,  they  are  ready  to 
be  used  as  an  accumulator. 

This  forming  process  is,  however,  too  slow  and  expensive 
for  commercial  use.  Batteries  in  which  the  Plants  type  of 
plate  is  used  are  now  formed  by  special  electrochemical 
methods,  so  that  the  active  material  can  be  produced  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 


FAURE    CELL 

3.  Another  method  of  preparing  the  plates  is  to  apply 
the  active  substance  in  the  form  of  a  paste.  This  process 
was  invented  by  Faure.  The  first  charging  current  converts 
the  paste  on  the  positive  plate  into  lead  peroxide,  and  that 
on  the  negative  into  spongy  lead.  The  substance  applied 
may  be  lead  oxide  (litharge)  PbO,  lead  sulphate,  minium 
Pb.O..  lead  peroxide  PhO„  or  mixtures  of  these  substances. 
The  substances  are  applied  in  various  ways;  one  method 
is  to  make  a  paste  of  Pb.O,  (minium)  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  for  the  positive  and  a  similar  paste  with  PbO  (litharge) 
for  the  negative,  The  sulphuric  acid  and  the  litharge  com- 
bine to  form  lead  sulphate  and  water.  On  the  positive  plate 
the  acid  combines  with  Pb,0,  to  form  lead  peroxide,  lead 
sulphate,  and  water.  In  each  case  the  action  is  only  partial, 
the  amount  of  lead  sulphate  and  lead  peroxide  formed 
depending  on  the  strength  of  the  acid  solution.  These  pastes 
were  originally  applied  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  plain 
lead  plate,  hut  as  they  proved  to  be  only  slightly  adhesive, 
Ihe  plates  were  prepared  by  scratching  or  otherwise  rough- 

I  eniag  the  surface,  which  process  has  been  gradually  extended 
intil  the  lead  plates  are  now  cast  into  grids,  or  latticework 

Plplates,  in  the  spaces  of  which  Ihe  paste  is  applied. 

The  grids  are  usually  designed  to  hold  the  active  material 
securely  in  position;  to  this  end  their  perforations  are  not  of 
the  same  area  throughout  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  but 
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wider  or  narrower  in  the  center,  so  as  to  hold  the  filling^  of 
active  material  by  the  dovetailing  action  of  their  shape. 

After  the  grids  have  been  filled  with  active  material,  they 
are  set  up  in  pairs  in  suitable  vessels  and  surrounded  by  an 
electrolyte  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  to  about  1.17 
specific  gravity,  which  density  corresponds  to  about  23  per 
cent,  of  acid  in  the  liquid.  A  charging  current  is  then  sent 
through  the  cell  from  some  external  source;  the  action  of 
this  current  decomposes  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which 
further  oxidizes  the  lead  oxide  (litharge  or  minium)  to  per- 
oxide, at  the  positive  plate,  the  hydrogen  going  to  the  nega- 
tive plate,  where  it  reduces  the  lead  sulphate  to  spongy  lead 
by  uniting  with  SO^,  forming  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  the 
active  material  becomes  lead  peroxide  on  the  positive  plate 
and  spongy  lead  on  the  negative.  By  many  investigators 
this  lead  peroxide  is  thought  to  be  hydrated  lead  peroxide; 
that  is,  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  excess  of  the  normal  peroxide,  and  is  represented  by  the 
formula  HtPd^O^.  This,  as  well  as  many  of  the  actions  that 
occur  in  accumulators,  is  not  clearly  established  as  yet. 

Continuing  the  charging  current  \vhen  all  the  active  mate- 
rial is  thus  converted  produces  no  effect,  except  to  further 
decompose  the  water;  the  resulting  gases  pass  off  through 
the  water,  giving  it  a  milky  appearance.  This  phenomenon 
is  known  as  gassing,  or  boiling,  and  is  an  indication  that  the 
cells  are  fully  charged. 

4.  On  discontinuing  the  charging  current  at  the  gassing 
point  and  completing  the  external  circuit  of  the  cell,  a  cur- 
rent will  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  charging 
current,  the  resulting  chemical  action  being  to  change  lead 
peroxide  to  lead  sulphate  at  the  positive  plate  and  the  spongy 
lead  to  lead  sulphate  at  the  negative.  The  sulphates  thus 
formed  may  not  be  all  of  the  same  proportions;  one  may 
exist  as  red,  another  as  yellow,  and  a  third  as  white  crystals, 
of  which  the  white  sulphate  is  best  known,  as  it  is  formed 
when  the  cell  is  considerably  discharged,  and  is  extremely 
troublesome.     This   discharge  may  be  continued  until   all 
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chemical  action  ceases  and  the  E.  M.  F.  consequently  falls 
to  zero;  but  this  is  not  advisable,  since,  if  the  discharge  is 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  red  or  yellow  sulphates, 
probably  by  combination  with  the  litharge,  PbO,  form  the 
while  insoluble  sulphate;  this,  being  a  non-conductor,  mate- 
rially increases  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell,  and  when 
removed  usually  carries  some  of  the  active  material  with  it, 
as  it  is  very  adhesive. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  chemical  reactions  taking  place  in 
a  storage  cell  are  not  altogether  understood.  There  are  a 
number  of  more  or  less  complicated  secondary  reactions, 
but  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  main  reaction 
on  charging  is  the  formation  of  lead  peroxide  at  the 
positive  plate  and  spongy  lead  at  the  negative;  oti  dis- 
charging, the  final  result  is  the  formation  of  lead  sulphate 
on  both  plates,  as  explained  above.  The  reaction  may  be 
expressed  as  follows: 

Olscharitios— J 

+DUte    electrolvie  —plate    4'pliite  -  rilu<e 

PbOt  ■¥  ZH^SO^  +  Pb  ^  /%SO,  +  2H,0  +  PfiSO.  +  electrical  energy 


I  The  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  represents  the  fully 
charged  condition.  The  active  materia!  on  ihe  positive  plate 
is  lead  peroxide  and  that  on  the  negative,  spongy  lead.  These 
plates  are  immersed  in  the  electrolyte  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  H,SO..  When  the  cell  is  discharged,  it  gives  up  elec- 
trical energy  and  the  substances  are  changed  to  those  shown 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation.  Lead  sulphate,  PbSO,, 
is  formed  on  both  plates  and  water  is  also  formed.  This  water 
mixes  with  the  electrolyte  and  lowers  its  specific  gravity. 
When  the  operation  is  reversed  and  the  cells  charged,  the 
plates  are  in  the  initial  condition  represented  by  the  right-hand 
side  of  Ihe  equation.  Electrical  energy  is  supplied  from  an 
outside  source  and  the  lead  sulphate  on  the  positive  plate  is 
converted  into  lead  peroxide,  while  that  on  the  negative  is 
chan^red  into  spongy  lead.  Sulphuric  acid  is  also  formed  and 
this  mixes  with  Ihe  electrolyte,  causing  the  specific  gravity 

I  to  increase  as  the  charging  progresses.     When  the  cells  have 


W^M  to  increase 
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been  properly  charged,  the  positive  plate  is  a  chocolate  color, 
while  the  negative  is  a  slaty  gray. 

The  presence  of  the  insoluble  sulphate  is  made  apparent 
by  the  formation  of  a  white  coating  or  glaze  over  the  plates, 
which  are  then  said  to  be  sulphated.  If  the  cells  are  dis- 
charged and  left  to  stand  with  the  electrolyte  in  place, 
sulphating  takes  place  rapidly. 

5.  It  has  been  shown  that  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  during 
the  charge  and  decomposed  during  discharge;  thus,  the  pro- 
portions of  it  in  the  electrolyte,  consequently,  the  density  of 
the  electrolyte,  vary  with  the  state  of  charge  of  the  cell; 
starting  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.150,  the  specific  gravity 
will  be  found  to  be  about  1.20  when  the  cell  is  fully  charged, 
indicating  the  presence  of  about  27  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  electrolyte.  The  variation  in  density  of  the  electrolyte 
with  discharge  and  charge  is  shown  by  the  lower  curves  in 
Figs.  1  and  2. 

The  E.  M.  F.  of  this  cell  is  approximately  2  volts,  being 
2.04  when  slightly  discharged,  which  gradually  falls  to  1.75 
volts  when  nearly  discharged;  beyond  this  point,  further  dis- 
charging causes  the  E.  M.  F.  to  fall  more  rapidly,  the 
decrease  after  1.75  volts  being  very  marked.  The  upper 
curves  in  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  variation  in  the  potential 
difference  at  the  terminals  of  a  cell,  the  curve  in  Fig.  1 
showing  the  falling  off  during  discharge  and  Fig.  2  the 
rise  during  charge. 

6.  Buckling. — The  rating  of  accumulators  is  usually 
based  on  their  capacity  when  discharged  to  an  E.  M.  F.  of 
1.75  or  1.8  volts;  cells  should  not  be  continuously  discharged 
to  below  1.75  volts,  as  below  this  point  injurious  sulphating 
will  occur.  This  sulphating  may  lead  to  a  distortion  of  the 
positive  plate,  known  as  buoklln^,  unless  the  grids  are 
strong  mechanically.  As  the  plates  arc  located  very  close 
together  in  the  cells  to  reduce  the  internal  resistance, 
buckling  is  liable  to  cause  the  plates  to  touch,  thus  short- 
circuiting  the  cell. 

The  cause  of  buckling  seems  to  be  the  formation  of  sulphate 
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in  the  plugs  of  active  material  that  fill  the  spaces  of  the 
grids,  thus  causing  an  expansion;  lead  having  very  little 
elasticity,  the  grid  is  forced  out  of  shape.  As  frequently 
constructed,  the  edges  of  the  grid  are  heavier  than  the  inter- 
mediate portion,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  distortion  is  to 
bulge  the  plate  in  the  center.  If  the  plates  are  not  dis- 
charged too  far  and  too  rapidly,  the  expansion  of  the  active 
material  is  gradual,  causing  the  grid  to  stretch  evenly. 

7.  Rating  of  Cells. — The  quantity  of  electricity  that 
may  be  taken  from  a  completely  charged  cell  depends  on 
the  amount  (weight)  of  material  altered  by  the  chemical 
action,  as  in  a  primary  cell;  while  the  rate  at  which  this 
material  is  altered,  consequently,  the  rate  at  which  the  elec- 
tricity can  be  taken  out  (the  rate  of  discharge  in  amperes), 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  amount  of  material  altered, 
depends  on  the  surface  of  the  active  material  exposed  to 
the  chemical  action. 

Cells  are  rated  at  a  certain  number  of  ampere-hours 
capacity,  depending  on  both  the  weight  and  the  surface  area 
of  the  active  material  in  the  cell;  a  certain  economical  dis- 
charge rate  is  also  recommended,  depending  on  the  surface 
of  the  plates  exposed  to  the  electrolyte.  If  this  discharge 
rate  be  continually  exceeded,  the  chemical  action  goes  on 
too  rapidly,  the  white  sulphate  is  formed  in  the  active 
material  of  the  positive  plate,  finally  causing  disintegration 
of  the  active  material,  even  if  the  discharge  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  point  (1.75)  given  above.  With  the  ordinary 
construction,  the  normal  discharge  rate  is  about  .04  ampere 
per  square  inch  of  surface  (both  sides)  of  positive  plate,  and 
the  discharge  capacity  about  4  ampere-hours  per  pound  of 
plate  (both  positive  and  negative  plate  included). 

8.  Change  of  E.  M.  F.  With  DlfiK^har^e. — The  upper 
curve  in  Fig.  1  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  E.  M.  F.  of  an 
accumulator  falls  as  the  discharge  proceeds.  In  this  case  the 
cell  was  connected  to  a  variable  external  resistance,  such  that 
about  the  normal  discharge  current,  as  advised  by  the  manu- 
facturers, was  maintained  throughout  the  test  in  the  external 
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circuit.  The  state  of  polarization  of  the  slig^ht  surface  layer 
of  both  plates  resulting  from  the  charge  causes  the  E.  M.  F. 
to  be  high  at  first,  but  as  this  is  quickly  disposed  of,  the 
E.  M.  F.  falls  in  the  first  5  minutes  or  so  to  1.98  volts;  on 
continuing  the  discharge,  the  E.  M.  F.  falls  slowly  and  evenly 
imtil  after  8  hours  of  discharging  the  E.  M.  F.  falls  to 
1.75  volts.  If  the  discharge  is  continued  beyond  this  point, 
the  nature  of  the  chemical  action  changes  somewhat,  and  the 
fall  of  E.  M.  F.  becomes  more  rapid. 

This  falling  off  of  the  E.  M.  F.  is  due  t^  the  weakening  of 
the  acid  solution  and  to  the  gradual  changing  of  the  spongy 
lead  on  the  one  plate  and  the  peroxide  on  the  other  to 
sulphate.  As  this  reduction  can  only  go  on  at  the  points 
where  the  acid  is  in  contact  with  the  spongy  lead  or  the 
peroxide,  it  is  evident  that  the  interior  portions  of  the  active 
material  are  affected  much  more  slowly  than  the  surface,  as 
the  acid  penetrates  the  active  material  only  at  a  comparatively 
slow  rate.  On  this  account,  discharging  at  slow  rates  allows 
the  active  material  to  be  more  uniformly  and  thoroughly 
acted  on,  thus  giving  a  greater  output. 

This  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  on  discontinuing  the 
discharge  at  any  point  the  E.  M.  F.  will  soon  rise  to  practi- 
cally its  original  value,  2.04  volts;  for  unless  the  cell  is 
entirely  discharged  there  is  always  some  unconverted  active 
material  in  the  interior  of  the  plate,  which  serves  to  give  the 
original  E.  M.  F.  when  reached  by  the  acid.  If  the  discharge  is 
resumed,  this  acid  is  soon  exhausted,  and  the  E.  M.  F.  rapidly 
falls  to  the  value  it  had  when  the  discharge  was  stopped. 

In  the  above  case,  the  product  of  the  amperes  and  the  hours 
will  give  the  output  of  the  accumulator  in  ampere-hours;  if 
the  discharge  rate  had  been  greater,  the  output  in  ampere- 
hours  would  have  been  diminished,  the  discharge  being 
continued  until  the  E.  M.  F.  falls  to  the  same  value  in  each 
case.  Conversely,  if  the  discharge  rate  had  been  lower,  the 
output  would  have  been  increased. 

For  example,  assume  the  limiting  E.  M.  F.  to  be  1.75  volts. 
In  a  certain  cell,  with  a  discharge  current  of  30  amperes, 
the  E.  M.  F.  reaches  its  limit  in  8  hours,  giving  an  output  of 
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0  ampere-hours.    If  the  discharge  ctirrent  were  40  amperes, 

liting  E.  M.  P.  would  be  reached  in  about  5  hours, 

jiving  an  output  of  only  200  ampere-hours,  while  if  il  were 

!)  amperes,  the  limiting  E.  M.  F.  would  not  be  reached  for 

[about  13  hours,  giving  an  output  of  260  ampere-hours. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  rating  of  the  capacity  of 
■accumulators  is  made  on  the  basts  of  a  discharge  current 
Ktbat  wilt  cause  the  E.  M.  F.  to  fall  to  1.75  volts  in  8  hours, 
Valthough  most  manufacturers  give  tables  showing  the  com- 
Bparative  capacity  of  the  various  sizes  of  cells  at  other  rates  of 
^discharge.     The  rate  of  charge  (charging  current)  for  accu- 
mulators of  this  class  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  nor- 
mal (8-hour)  discharge  rate,  although  much  smaller  currents, 
X>ntinued  for  a  proportionately  longer  time,  may  be  used. 


EFFICIENCY    OF    STORAGE    CELLS 

9.  Although  storage  batteries  do  not  store  electricity, 
they  certainly  do  store  energy  by  converting  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  electric  current  into  chemical  potential  energy, 
which  may  be  realized  as  kinetic  energy  again.  The  efficiency 
of  the  accumulator  (or  of  any  other  means  of  storing  or 
transforming  energy)  is  the  output  divided  by  the  input. 
jThis  quotient  is  always  less  than  1,  as  the  accumulator  is 
[toot  a  perfect  storer  of  energy;  that  is,  there  are  certain  losses 
in  the  transformation  of  kinetic  electrical  to  potential  chem- 
ical energy,  and  vice  versa,  besides  the  loss  of  the  energy 
required  to  force  the  current  through  the  cell,  that  is,  the  loss 
due  to  the  resistance  of  the  plates  and  electrolyte. 

10.  Ampere-Honr  EfMcleufy. — The  input  and  output 
if  an  accumulator  may  be  expressed  either  in  ampere-hours 

(the  quantity  of  electricity)  or  in  watt-hours  (the  work  done 
by  the  current).  If  secondary  cells  of  this  class  be  fully 
charged  at  normal  rate,  after  a  discharge  to  1.75  volts,  and 
then  discharged  to  the  same  point,  also  at  normal  rate,  the 
ampere-hour  errifleucy  will  be  ordinarily  from  .87  to  .93,  or 
87  to  93  per  cent.  If  charged  and  discharged  to  the  same  point 
at  very  slow  rates,  this  efficiency  may  rise  to  96  or  97  per  cent. 
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11.  Watt-Hour  Efficiency.— The  watt-hour  effi- 
ciency at  normal  rates  of  charge  and  discharge  is  lower, 
being  from  70  to  80  per  cent.,  depending  on  the  construction 
of  the  cell.  When  batteries  are  used  for  regulating  purposes 
to  take  up  rapid  load  fluctuations,  the  battery  is  alternately 
charged  and  discharged  and  the  chemical  action  is  confined 
largely  to  a  thin  surface  film  on  the  plates.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  watt-hour  efficiency  becomes  considerably 
higher  than  when  the  battery  charges  and  discharges  con- 
tinuously, and  the  watt-hour  efficiency  may  be  as  high  as 
from  92  to  94  per  cent. 

The  cause  of  the  loss  represented  by  the  foregoing  figures 
is,  for  the  ampere-hour  efficiency,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
charging  current  must  perform  several  chemical  decompo- 
sitions, the  elements  of  which  either  do  not  recombine  or, 
recombining,  do  not  give  up  their  potential  energy  in  the 
form  of  electrical  energy. 

The  loss  shown  in  the  watt-hour  efficiency  figures  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  E.  M.  F.  of  charge  is  higher  than 
that  of  discharge,  partly  to  the  E.  M.  F.  required  to  per- 
form the  wasteful  chemical  actions  referred  to  above,  and 
partly  to  the  drop  in  volts  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent against  the  resistance  of  the  plates  and  electrolyte. 
This  drop  adds  to  the  E.  M.  F.  required  to  perform  the 
chemical  decompositions  in  charging,  and  subtracts  from  the 
E.  M.  F.  due  to  the  chemical  recompositions,  and  its  amount 
depends  more  on  the  construction  of  the  cell  than  does  the 
loss  represented  by  the  ampere-hour  efficiency,  as  it  varies 
with  the  shape  and  size  of  the  plates,  their  distance  apart, 
their  state  of  charge  (on  account  of  variations  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  electrolyte  as  the  percentage  of  acid  varies),  the 
rate  of  charge  and  discharge,  and  other  conditions. 

The  loss  due  to  the  internal  resistance  in  well-designed 
cells  usually  amounts  to  about  3  per  cent,  at  normal  rates  of 
charge  and  discharge;  the  loss  is  correspondingly  less  at  low 
rates  and  more  at  high  rates,  being  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  current  flowing. 

These  efficiency  figures,  as  stated,  are  given  for  a  discharge 
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F  to  1.75  volts  E,  M.  F.,  the  usual  manufacturers' rating;  if 
I  the  cells  are  not  discharged  to  so  great  an  extent,  both 
[  ampere-hour  and  watt-hour  efficiencies  are  higher. 

12.     lEusistanec    of    Cells. — In   a    good    modem    cell 

i  exposing  about  1,100  square  inches  of  positive-plate  surface, 

ind  listed  as  having  400  ampere-hours  capacity,  the  internal 

I  ohmic  resistance  is  about  .0007  ohm  when  charged.    Cells  of 

greater  capacity  have  a  proportionately  lower  resistance. 


CHARGING    K.  M.  F. 

13.  The  E.  M.  F.  required  to  send  a  given  charging 
current  through  a  secondary  eel!  varies  with  the  state  of 
charge  of  the  cell.  Fig,  2  shows  the  E.  M.  F.  required  to 
charge  the  same  type  of  cell  that  gave  the  discharge  E.  M.  F. 
curve.  Fig,  1.  The  curve  shows  the  voltage  across  the  ter- 
minals of  the  ceil  when  it  is  being  charged  at  the  normal  rate. 

This  curve  shows  that  the  charging  E.  M.  F.  during  the 

»'  first  hour  rises  at  a  comparatively  rapid  rate  from  2.04  to 
2.13  volts.  During  the  next  -5  hours  the  rise  in  voltage  is 
slower  and  practically  uniform,  having  become  2.19  volts  at 
the  end  of  6  hours.  For  the  next  2i  hours  the  rise  in  voltage 
becomes  more  rapid  and  at  the  end  of  8  hours  reaches  2.38 
volts,  and  at  H  hours  2.48  volts.     On  continuing  the  char- 

Iging  current  beyond  the  Kj-hour  period  the  E.  M.  F.  rises  a 
little  more,  and  then  remains  practic.iUy  constant  at  about 
3.50  volts;  as  the  only  action  that  now  takes  place  is  the 
decomposition  of  the  electrolyte,  giving  off  gas,  further 
charging  will  only  result  in  a  waste  of  energy. 
From  this  curve  it  appears  that  the  cell  became  completely 
charged  in  practically  9  hours;  as  the  discharge  curve,  Fig,  1, 
shows  that  with  the  same  number  of  amperes  the  discharge 
is  complete  (to  1.76  volts)  in  8  hours,  the  ampere-hour 
^.efiiciency  of  this  cell  is  f,  or  nearly  90  per  cent. 


CONBTRUCTION    OF    I.EAU-Sin.PHURIC    ACII>    CELLS 

14.  The  usual  construction  of  lend -sulphuric  aclrt 
tella  is  as  follows:  The  plates  and  electrolyte  are  contained 
1  a  vessel  of  approximately  cubical  form;  this  vessel  is  of 
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Eflass,  if  the  cells  are  not  intended  to  be  portable,  the  glassl 
allowing  the  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  plates  while  I 
the  cell  is  in  operation.     If  the  cells  are  intended  to  be  port-J 
able,  the  vessel  is  usually  made  of  hard  rubber,  or  of  woodl 
lined   with   rubber   or   lead.     Very   large  accumulators  torn 
central-station  use  are   set  up  in  lead-lined  wooden  tanks. 
The  plates  are  usually  approximately   square,  except  in 
large  cells,  and  from  i  inch  to  i  inch  thicic,  according  to  size. 
To  get  a  large  siuface  area  without  using  single  large  plates,   | 
and  to  allow  of  one  size  of  plate  being  used  for  cells  of  I 
various  capacities,  each  cell  I 
contains  a  number  of  pos-  1 
itive  and   negative  plates  I 
arranged   alternately   side  | 
b>    "iide  a   short   distance  I 
apart       The     number     oil 
negati\e  plates  is  always! 
one  more  than  the  number  I 
of  positive  plates,  so  tbatl 
each  side  of  each  positive  I 
plate  has  presented  to  iti 
the  surface  of  a  negalivO.J 
All    like    plates    are    coa^ 
nected  together  by  a  con- 
pi  necting   strap,   usually   at 
one   corner  of    the   plate. 
The   arrangement  of   \ 
widely  used    type    of  eel 
that  w  ill  be  described  niora;fl 
Fig.  3,  where  «,  a  are  tbel 
positive  plates  and  />,  /•  the  negative.      From  a  corner  of  1 
each  plate  a  lug  projects;  those  on  the  negative  plates  aral 
joined   to   a   connecting   strap,    and   those  on  the   positiral 
plates  to  another;    the   projections   on    the   plates   rest 
the  edges  of  the  jar  so  that  the  bottoms  of  the  plates  ar4-J 
some  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  jar.     This  is  done  Inl 
order  to  prevent  any  active  material  or  foreign  matter  that  I 
may  accumulate  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  from  short<ircuitin|r  J 


in  detail  later  is  represented  i 
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the  plates.  The  joints  are  made  by  a  process  called  burfting, 
which  consists  in  melting  the  lugs  and  straps  togelher  by  a 
'  hydrogen  flame;  this  flame  absorbs  the  oxygen  from  the 
film  of  lead  oxide  with  which  the  lead  is  usually  covered, 
thus  making  a  clean  and  solid  joint.  The  connecting  straps 
are  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cell,  and  serve  to 
connect  the  various  cells  of  the  battery,  the  connection  being 
made  by  a  lead-covered  brass  bolt  in  the  case  of  small  cells. 
Large  cells  are  nearly  always  joined  together  by  burning 
the  connections.  

TYPES    OF    LKAII-SIII-I'IIUBK;    ACID    CELI^ 

15.  A  great  many  different  styles  of  storage  cell  of  the 
lead- sulphuric  acid  type  have  been  brought  out  both  in 
this  coimtry  and  in  Europe.  The  operation  of  all  of  them  is 
substantially  as  described,  their  distinguishing  features  lying 
in  the  style  of  grid  used  and  the  methods  of  preparing  or 
applying  the  active  material.  As  it  is  impossible  to  here 
consider  all  the  different  types,  we  will  confine  our  attention 
to  a  few  of  those  that  have  been  used  most  widely  in  America, 

16.  The  Clilorlde  Acciiniu later. ^ — The  Chloride  accu- 
mulator made  by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  is  a 
type  that  is  extensively  used.  Fig.  3  shows  one  of  these 
cells  in  which  the  elements  are  mounted  in  a  glass  jar.  The 
large  cells  used  for  central- station  work  are  mounted  in  lead- 
lined  wooden  tanks.  In  the  Chloride  cell,  the  positive  plate 
is  of  the  PlantiS  type  and  is  known  as  the  Manchester  type  of 
plate.  The  active  material  is  formed  from  metallic  lead.  The 
negative  plate  is  made  by  a  special  process.  Fig,  4  shows 
the  construction  of  the  positive  plate.  The  supporting  grid  A 
is  a  casting  made  of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  antimony  and  the 
boles  in  which  the  active  material  is  placed  are  tapered  from 
each  side,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  view.  This  grid  is  not 
acted  on  by  the  acid  and  takes  no  part  in  the  chemical 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  cell.  It  is  strong  mechanic- 
ally, and  serves  to  hold  the  active  material  B  which  is  in  the 
form  of  round  plugs  about  J  inch  in  diameter,  made  by  roll- 
ing up  a  corrugated  ribbon  of  pure  lead,  as  shown  at  (b);  the 
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strip  is  slightly  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  supportiagr 
grid  so  that,  when  pressed  in  place,  the  plug  projects  a  little 
on  each  side.  The  coiled-up  piece  of  lead  expands  in  the 
forming  process,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  falling 
out.  After  the  lead  ribtx>n  is  in  place  it  is  converted  into 
lead  peroxide,  as  described,  thus  forming  the  active  material. 
This  construction  gives  a  rigid  plate,  and,  since  the  active 
material  in  each  bole  is  free  to  expand  and  contract  a  certain 
amount,  buckling  is  avoided. 


®t)00 

6^ 


The  Chloride  cell  is  so  called  because  zinc  chloride  was  at 
one  time  used  in  the  construction  of  the  negative  plate. 
Though  it  is  not  used  in  the  present  type  of  plate  the  name 
is  retained.  Fip.  5  shows  the  construction  of  the  negative 
plate  known  as  the  box  nefpntlvc  It  is  made  of  two  parts 
A,  B  riveted  together.  Each  part  is  made  by  casting  lead- 
alloy  ribs  f ,  f  on  a  sheet  of  perforated  sheet  lead;  these  ribs 
divide  the  sheet  into  a  number  of  squares  about  li  inches 
each  way.  When  the  halves  are  riveted  tocether,  as  shown 
in  the  sectional  view,  a  number  of  small  boxes,  or  recesses. 
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are  formed;  the  halves  are  firmly  held  together  by  cast  pro- 
jections, at  the  rib  intersections,  that  project  from  one  half 
through  corresponding  holes  in  the  other  half.  Before  the 
halves  are  riveted  together,  the  active  material,  litharge  or 
lead  monoxide,  is  placed  in  the  recesses.  The  litharge  is  first 
made  into  a  paste  and  molded  into  pellets,  which  are  slowly 
dried.  Four  of  these  pellets  are  placed  in  each  compartment 
of  the  plate,  and  as  they  fit  in  loosely  they  are  free  to  expand 
and  contract.     The  first  charge  given  the  battery  after  it  is 


installed  converts  the  litharge  into  spongy  lead,  which  con- 
stitutes the  active  material  of  the  negative  plale.  This  con- 
struction allows  free  access  of  the  electrolyte  to  the  active 
material  and  it  is  not  possible  for  the  latter  to  fall  away 
from  the  plate  as  it  did  in  some  of  the  older  types. 

The  requisite  number  of  these  prepared  plates,   positive 
I  and  negative,  are  then  set  up  together  to  form  a  cell,  some 
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form  of  separator  being  usually  placed  between  them.  In 
the  Chloride  accumulator  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  sep- 
arators have  been  used.  In  the  earlier  cells  the  plates  were 
separated  by  sheet  asbestos,  but  the  separator  now  generally 
used  is  a  board  diaphragm  used  in  connection  with  wooden 
strips.  The  arrangement  of  these  diaphragms  and  separators 
will  be  explained  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  setting  up 
of  cells. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  some  large 
Chloride  cells  used  with  a  central-station  lighting  system. 
Each  cell  here  contains  87  plates  15a  in.  X  32  in.  The  lugs  /,  / 
on  the  plates  are  burned  on  to  the  channel-shaped  pieces  f ,  c 
that  form  the  connections  between  the  cells;  d  is  the  edge 
of  the  lead  lining  of  the  tank;  and  e,  e  are  glass  rods  for- 
merly used  for  separating  the  plates.  The  heavy  bar  m  forms 
one  terminal  of  the  battery  and  is  connected  to  the  last  set 
of  plates  by  means  of  the  copper  cross-piece  n, 

17.  The  E.  M.  F.  and  action  of  the  Chloride  accumulator 
are  the  same  as  that  of  the  Faure  (pasted)  type  or  the 
Plants.  It  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  that,  from 
the  solidity  of  the  construction,  buckling  and  loosening  of  the 
active  material  are  practically  impossible,  so  that  the  cells 
may  be  occasionally  discharged  to  a  low  E.  M.  F.  or  at  high 
rates  without  serious  injury.  Its  output  per  pound  of  ele- 
ment is  greater  than  that  usually  assigned  to  lead  accumu- 
lators, being  from  4  to  6  ampere-hours,  according  to  the  type 
of  cell,  per  pound  of  plates  (both  positive  and  negative)  at 
normal  discharge  rates. 

18.  The  Gould  Storaj?e  Battery. — The  Gould  battery 
is  of  the  Plants  type.  Roth  positive  and  negative  plates  are 
made  of  rolled  sheet  lead,  and  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  cell  is  the  method  of  increasing  the  active  surface  of  the 
plates.  Fig.  7  shows  a  Gould  plate  before  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  forming  process;  the  sheet  lead  is  spun  up  so 
as  to  form  thin  ridges  with  grooves  between  them  in  which 
the  active  material  is  formed.  Sheet-lead  blanks  are  placed 
in  steel  frames  and  made  to  move  back  and  forth  between 
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two  rapidly  revolving  shafts  on  which  are  mounted  steel 
disks  alternating  with  steel  washers.  The  thickness  of  the 
disks  and  washers  determines  the  width  of  the  grooves  and 
the  thickness  of  the  ribs.     The  pressure  maintained  between 


the  rolls  and  lead  causes  ilie  hutcr  lo  be  spiui  up  in  thin 
ridges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  (a).  No  lead  is  removed  from 
the  blank;  the  form  is  merely  changed  so  as  to  give  a  greatly 
increased  surface.     In  all  except  the  smallest  plates  the  spun 


portion  is  divided  into  sections,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  (/•),  and 
the  unspnn  parts  a.  b,  c  form  bars  of  solid  conducting  material 
to  which  the  thin  webs  are  anchored.  There  is  also  a  thin 
dividing  line  d  in  the  center  of  the  plate.     The  width  of  the 
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grooves  is  governed  by  the  kind  of  work  that  the  cell  has  to 
perforin,  and  varies  from  .006  to  .024  inch.  By  spinning  up  the 
lead,  the  superficial  area  is  increased  from  ten  to  twenty  limes, 
and  gives  from  200  to  400  square  inches  per  pound  of  lead. 
This  permits  a  low  current  density  at  the  contact  surface 
between  acid  and  plate,  the  density  at  nonnal  discharge  rate 
being  about  1  ampere  for  each  250  square  inches  of  contact 


surface.  The  thickness  of  the  ribs  varies  from  .005  to  .040 
inch  on  the  positive  plate,  and  is  about  .012  inch  on  the  nega- 
tive. The  active  material  is  formed  electrochemical! y,  and 
fills  the  narrow  spaces  between  the  ribs;  these  spaces  are  so 
narrow  that  there  is  little  chance  for  the  material  to  fall  out. 
After  the  plates  have  been  formed,  the  thin  ribs  do  not 
I  appear  as  distinctly  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
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Fig.  9  shows  a  Gould  cell  arranged  for  central-station 
worli.  The  elements  are  mounted  in  a  lead-lined  wooden 
tank,  and  are  separated  by  glass  rods  a,  a.  This  cell  bas  41 
plates — 20  positive  and  21  negative — and  has  a  capacity  of 
400  amperes  for  8  hours,  560  amperes  for  .5  hours,  or  800 
amperes  for  3  hours.  It  is  covered  by  heavy  glass,  half  of 
which  d  is  shown  in  the  figure,  in  order  to  prevent  acid  spray 
being  thrown  off  when  the  battery  gases.  The  whole  cell  is 
supported  on  porcelain  insulators  e,  c. 


19.  The  Wlllard  Storage  Battery.— The  Willard  bat-1 
tery  is  of  the  Plant6  type,  the  active  material  being  held  ial 
narrow  grooves  cut  in  a  rolled  lead  plate.  Fig.  10  (a)  shows  I 
a  Willard  plate;  its  grooves  are  inclined  upwards  in  order  to  j 
hold  the  active  material  more  effectively  in  place.  Fig.  10  {i)  , 
shows  a  complete  cell  of  the  Willard  type.  The  action  of  the  \ 
cell  is  the  same  as  the  Plants  cell,  so  that  further  comment  is 
unnecessary. 
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20<  The  foregoing  will  give  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  storage  batteries.  The  list  might  be  prolonged 
almost  indefinitely,  for  many  m^ikes  that  are  perfectly  satis- 
factory in  operation  are  not  mentioned  here.  As  before 
stated,  nearly  all  of  these  cells  operate  on  the  same  principle, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  method  of  making  the  plates. 
A  vast  amount  of  time  and  money  have  been  spent  in  the 
improvement  of  storage-battery  elements  and  in  perfecting 
the  manufacturing  details.  The  above,  however,  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  general  construction  of  such  batteries 
as  are  made  at  the  present  time.  It  seems  as  if  the  Planle 
type  were  used  most  largely  in  America,  especially  for 
stationary  work;  in  Kurope.  the  Faure,  or  pasted  type,  is 
more  common.  The  Faure  type  is  used  by  some  makers  for 
automobile  batteries,  because,  in  general,  the  pasted  cell 
gives  a  greater  output  per  pound  of  weight  than  the  Flant^ 
type.  On  the  other  band,  it  has  been  found  that  pasted  plates 
are  more  liable  to  disintegration,  so  that  where  weight  is  not 
.   an  objection,  the  Plants  type  is  favored. 


AUTOMOBILE    BATTERIES 

21.  In  batteries  intended  for  automobiles,  electric 
launches,  or  similar  class  of  service,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  secure  a  large  output  with  a  minimum  weight. 
The  cells  must  at  the  same  lime  have  sufficient  mechanical 
strength  to  withstand  the  jarring   to  which  they  are  sub- 

'  jected.     The  grids  used  in  these  cells  are  of  lighter  con- 
struction than  those  used  for  stationary  batteries  and  carry 

t  a  larger  proportion  of  active  material. 

Pig.  11  shows  the  general  construction  of  the  plates  used 
in  the  "Exide"  battery  made  for  automobile  use  by  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company.  The  foundation  for 
the  positive  plate  is  a  light  but  stiff  cast  grid  made  of  a 
mixture  of  lead  and  antimony;  the  general  form  of  the  grid 
is  indicated  in  Fig.  11  (a).  These  grids  are  pasted  with  red 
lead,  which  is  afterwards  converted  into  lead  peroxide;  the 
staggered    arrangement    of    the    cross-ribs,    shown    in    the 
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sectional  view,  insures  a  firm  locking  of  the  active  materia). 
The  negative  plate,  shown  in  (6),  is  of  lighter  construction 
than  the  positive.  It  is  made  up  of  a  sheet  of  lead  a  with 
a  stiff  frame  fi  cast  around  it.  This  sheet  has  a  number  of 
holes  punched  in  it,  half  of  these  c  being  punched  through 
from  one  side  and  the  other  half  d  from  the  other  side. 
The  metal  is  not  removed  but  is  torn  or  burred  up  as 
indicated.  The  torn  projections  are  pressed  down  flush  with 
the  edge  of  the  cast  frame  and  the  plate  is  then  pasted  on 
both  sides  with  litharge,  which  is  afterwards  converted  into 
spongy   lead.     The  torn   projections,   when   pressed   down, 


form  a  series  of  hooks  that  lock  the  material  securely  to  the 
plate.     This  cell  is,  therefore,  of  the  Faure  type,  both  plates   i 
being  pasted. 

The  Porter  automobile  battery  is  also  of  the  pasted  type, 
while  the  Willard  and  Gould  automobile  batteries  are  of  the   i 
Plants  type,  and  have  plates  made  in  practically  the  same 
way  as  those  used  for  stationary  batteries.     The  elements  of  j 
automobile   batteries   are   usually  mounted   in   hard-rubber   , 
cells  in  order  to  avoid  breakage,  and  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  perforated  hard-rubber  diaphragms.     The  output  of 
automobile  batteries  is  usually  from  5  to  6.5  ampere-hours 
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per  pound  total  weight  when  dtscbai^ed  at  a  4-hour  rate. 
However,  it  is  difScult  to  compare  such  batteries  simply  by 
their  capacity  per  pound  weight.  The  ability  to  withstand 
rough  usage  and  constant  jarring  is  of  more  importance  than 
mere  lightness  for  this  class  of  service. 

BIMETALIJC    ACCUMULATORS 

22.  Owing  to  the  great  weight  of  lead  accumulators  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  storage  cell  that 
will  be  equal  or  superior  to  the  lead  cell  and  a  great  deal 
lighter.  A  vast  amount  of  experimenting  has  been  done 
along  this  line,  but  so  far  the  lead  cell  has  proved  the  most 
economical  in  the  long  run.  In  blmetnlllc  colls,  the  ele- 
ments consist  of  two  metals,  the  electrolyte  being  a  salt 
of  one  of  the  metals  or  a  hydroxide.  Though  many  com- 
binations of  metals  have  been  proposed  for  these  cells,  the 
most  satisfactory  are  the  2UH'!ead,  coppvr-Uad,  r.opper-zinc , 
and,  later,  the  nickel-iron  cell  of  Edison.  The  principal 
trouble  with  bimetallic  accumulators  has  been  due  to  local 
action,  which  soon  causes  deterioration  of  the  plates;  also. 
many  of  these  cells  will  not  work  well  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, making  it  necessary  to  keep  the  electrolyle  hot  in 
order  to  secure  satisfactory  action.  A  few  of  these  cells  are 
described  in  order  to  show  what  has  been  done  in  this  line, 
though  few  of  them  have  been  used  to  any  great  extent. 

23.  ZInc-T..ea<l  Cell. — The  zinc-lead  cell  usually  con- 
sists of  plates  of  zinc  and  lead  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate. 
On  sending  a  charging  current  through  this  cell  (the  zinc 
being  the  negative  plate)  the  zinc  sulphate  is  decomposed, 
depositing  zinc  on  the  zinc  plate  and  forming  free  sulphuric 
acid  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  which  is  also  decom- 
posed, its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  lead  plate,  forming 
peroxide  of  lead.  On  open  circuit  and  while  charging,  the 
free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  solution  slowly  attacks  the  deposited 
zinc,  reforming  zinc  sulphate,  so  that  the  efficiency  of  this  form 
of  cell  is  low;  it  will  not  retain  a  charge  more  than  a  few  days. 
The  E.  M.  F.  is  high,  being  about  2.36  volts  to  2.5  volts. 
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By  substituting  copper  sulphalc  for  ziuc  sulphate,  and  | 
copper  plates  for  the  zinc  or  othtr  negative  plates  in  this 
type  of  cell,  the  acid  formed  during  charge  cannot  attack  the 
copper,  so  that  this  loss  is  obviated;  the  E,  M,  F,,  however, 
is  but  1.25  volts  under  these  circumstances,  so  the  watt  out- 
put is  maieriaily  reduced.  Fig.  12  shows  a  zinc-lead  cell 
made  by  the  United  States 
'  Hallery  Company.  The 
positive  element  a  is  per- 
forated lead,  and  the  neg- 
ative element  6  gran- 
ulated zinc  amalgam. 
The  amalgam  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cell 
and  ihe  lead  plate  ar- 
rangedhorizontallyabove 
it  in  order  to  avoid  short- 
.  circuiting  by  any  particles 

C  that   may    drop    off    the 

90^tive  plate;  by  thoroughly  amalgamating  the  zinc  it  is 
claimed  that  local  action  is  avoided.  This  type  of  cell  gives 
an  average  E.  M.  F.  about  15  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
the  lead-sulphuric  acid  cell,  and  is  somewhat  lighter.  The 
electrolyte  is  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate. 

ng  to  the  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  electro- 
lyte, the  internal  resistance  of  these  cells  is  variable,  being 
lowest  when  charged  and  increasing  during  discharge  as  the 
sulphuric  acid  forms  sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc. 

24.  Copper-Zluc  Cells. — The  copper-zinc  accumulators 
were  at  one  lime  in  commercial  use  to  a  limited  extent,  thai 
best  known  being  the  Phillips-Enlz  accumulator,  made  by' 
the  Waddell-Entz  Electric  Company.  This  accumulator^ 
employed  the  same  active  materials  as  the  Lalaiide-Chaperon , 
or  Edison-Lalande  primary  cell,  modified  in  mechanical  con- 
struction to  adapt  them  for  accumulator  use.  The  positive 
plate  was  made  of  porous  copper  on  a  solid  foundation.  The 
negative  plate  was  a  thin  sheet  of  steel,  and  the  plates  were 
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mounted  la  a  jar  made  of  steel.  The  electrolyte  was  a  solution 
of  potassium  zincate  aaU  potassium  hydrate  (caustic  potash). 

The  reactions  in  a  cell  of  this  kind  are  complicated,  but 
when  the  cell  is  charged  zinc  is  deposited,  from  the  potassium 
sincate,  on  the  steel  plates  and  the  porous  copper  is  oxidized. 
On  discharge,  the  action  is  the  same  as  in  the  Edison-Lalande 
primary  cells;  that  is,  the  zinc  is  dissolved,  the  potassium 
tincate  is  reformed,  and  the  copper  oxide  reduced  to  metallic 
(spongy)  copper. 

The  efficiency  of  this  type  of  accumulator  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  lead  accumulator,  while  its  output  is  very 
much  greater,  weight  for  weight,  the  ampere-hour  output 
■being  about  five  times  that  of  a  lead  cell.  The  E.  M.  F.  is 
jnuch  lower  than  that  of  the  lead  accumulator,  averaging 
,75  volt  during  discharge,  so  that  the  comparison  on  a  basis 
of  wait-hour  output  is  not  so  favorable;  still,  the  copper-zinc 
ipccumulator  will  show  an  output  of  about  15  watt-hours  per 
|K)und  of  plates,  while  the  lead  accumulators  seldom  exceed 
from  7  to  10  watt-hours  per  pound  of  plates,  the  latter  figure 
:ing  seldom  reached  at  normal  rates  of  discharge. 

The  efficiency  and  internal  resistance  of  the  copper-zinc 
cumulator   vary   quite   largely   with  the  temperature,   on 

;ount  of  the  considerable  variations  in  the  density  of 
l&e  electrolyte;  on  this  account  the  cells  are  ordinarily 
charged  and  discharged  at  a  temperature  of  about  54°  C. 
1130"  F.),  at  which  point  the  resistance  is  about  the  same  as 
in  a  similar  lead  accumulator. 

These  cells  are  not  much  affected  by  the  rate  of  discharge, 
there  being  no  such  occurrence  as  sulphating  or  buckling; 
but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  depositing  the  zinc  in  a 
solid  form,  the  charging  must  be  done  at  a  low  rate,  and  the 
action  of  the  cells  is  improved   by  intermittent  charging. 

le  E.  M.  F.  required  to  charge  one  of  these  cells  varies 
,9  volt  at  the  start  to  1.05  volts  at  the  finish.     On 

:ount  of  these  features  the  coppcr-ziiic  accumulator  can  be 
used  only  in  installations  where  it  is  charged  and  discharged 
daily,  thus  preventing  local  action,  and  when  it  can  have  the 
necessary   appliances,  care,  and   attention   in   charging,  to 
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insure  proper  charging  rate,  temperature,  etc.;  so,  in  spite 
of  its  large  output  per  unit  of  weight,  it  can  hardly  come  into 
general  use.  Another  serious  objection  to  this  type  of  cell  is 
its  low  voltage;  for  a  system  operating  at  a  given  voltage 
nearly  three  times  as  many  cells  would  be  required  as  would 
be  sufficient  if  lead-sulphuric  acid  cells  were  used.  This 
objection,  of  course,  applies  to  any  cell  that  gives  a  low 
voltage.  Like  all  cells  using  caustic  potash  or  other 
hydroxide  for  the  electrolyte,  the  air  must  be  kept  from  the 
electrolyte  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  CO^  (carbonic-acid 
gas)  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  formation  thereby  of 
carbonates.  The  necessity  of  excluding  the  air  by  means  of 
a  layer  of  oil  or  by  other  means  constitutes  quite  a  serious 
drawback  in  the  practical  operation  of  these  cells.  Although 
this  type  of  accumulator  has  many  good  points,  it  has  never 
been  able  to  displace  the  lead-sulphuric  acid  cell  in  commer- 
cial work  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  drawbacks  and 
has,  in  fact,  never  been  used  to  any  great  extent. 

25.  Edison  Nlckcl-Iron  Cell. — A  bimetallic  cell  has 
been  developed  by  Edison  that,  it  is  claimed,  is  lighter  and 
more  durable  than  the  lead  type  and  does  not  have  the 
disadvantages  of  other  bimetallic  cells.  The  cell  has  been 
developed  with  particular  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
electric  vehicle  service,  but  at  present  it  has  not  been  used 
to  a  sufficient  extent  commercially  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  able  to  displace  the  lead  type  of  cell.  The  active 
material  of  the  positive  plate  is  peroxide  of  nickel  and  that 
of  the  negative  plate,  finely  divided  iron.  Both  plates  are 
constructed  as  indicated  in  Fig.  13.  The  active  material  is 
held  in  flat  stamped  steel  boxes,  or  pockets,  made  by  shallow 
halves  that  fit  tightly  together.  These  boxes  are  perforated 
with  narrow  slits  that  allow  the  electrolyte  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  material  contained  within.  The  plate  proper  is 
made  of  steel,  nickel  plated,  and  is  punched  with  twenty-four 
rectangular  openings,  as  shown  at  a,  Fig.  13.  The  boxes  b 
are  held  in  the  openings  as  shown  in  the  complete  plate  c. 
The  plates  are  quite  thin  and  the  number  required  for  a  cell 
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Kare  assembled  with  rubber  separators  between  adjacent 
IpUtes.  The  electrolyte  is  a  20-per-cent,  solution  of  caustic 
I  potash  {/COH),  and  as  the  amount  required  for  the  cell  is 
r  small,  the  plates  can  be  placed  close  together.  The  nest  of 
]  plates  is  placed  in  a  sheet-steel  containing  vessel.  The  regular 
I  automobile  cell  measures  13  in.  X  5.1  in.  X  3.5  in.  and  weighs 
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17.8  pounds.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  is  1.33  volts,  and  the  out- 
put varies  from  173  to  142  ampere-hours  on  discharges  ranging 
from  30  amperes  to  200  amperes.  This  corresponds  to  about 
13  watt-hours  per  pound  at  the  lower  discharge  rate.  Like  all 
other  cells  using  a  hydroxide  for  the  electrolyte,  the  air 
must  be  excluded  to  prevent  the  formation  of  carbonates. 
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INSTALLATION  AND  CARE  OF  STORAGE 

CELLS 


SETTING   UP  CEIil^S 

26.  The  following  instructions  regarding  the  installation 
and  care  of  storage  cells  are  an  abstract  of  those  furnished 
by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  and  refer  to  the 
Chloride  cell  as  used  for  stationary  work.  However,  the 
instructions  may  be  taken  as  applying  for  the  most  part  to 
any  of  the  ordinary  types  of  lead-sulphuric  acid  cell.  Manu- 
facturers send  out  instructions  regarding  their  cells  and  give 
any  special  recommendations  that  may  relate  to  their  par- 
ticular type.  For  the  most  part  these  instructions  apply  also 
to  automobile  or  other  portable  cells. 

27.  Tjocatloii. — Storage  cells  should  be  located  in  a 
well- ventilated  room  of  moderate  temperature,  say  from  50^ 
to  75°  F.  The  floor  should  be  of  cement  with  drainage 
facilities,  and  the  room  should  be  light  enough  to  allow 
easy  inspection  of  the  cells.  Generally,  the  battery  room  is 
located  somewhere  near  the  dynamo  room  in  case  the  battery 
is  used  in  connection  with  a  central  station,  as  a  near-by 
location  cuts  dow^n  the  length  of  conductors  between  the 
battery  and  station,  and  also  allows  the  outfit  to  be  watched 
to  better  advantage. 

28.  Method  of  Supporting:  Cells. — The  cells  are 
usually  mounted  on  racks  made  of  heavy  wooden  framework 
securely  braced.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  cells  are 
heavy,  and  sagging  of  the  framework  is  not  allowable,  as  it 
may  result  in  broken  cells.  If  there  is  plenty  of  space  avail- 
able, the  cells  should  be  in  a  single  tier,  in  which  case  all  the 
framework  that  is  necessary  is  a  set  of  stringers  properly 
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182 
fastened  together.  Fig.  14  shows  a  framework  recom- 
mended by  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  for 
those  places  where  it 
ran 
T 


I 


necessary  to  ar- 
range the  cells  in 
tiers.  Each  cell 
is  placed  in  a  shal- 
low wooden  tray  a 
partly  filled  with 
sand,  and  each  tray 
is  set  on  four  single 
petticoat  glass  insu- 
lators. The  sand  dis- 
tributes the  strains 
on  the  glass  jar  and 
avoids  breakage. 
Where  wooden  tanks 
are  used,  these  trays 
are  not  necessary. 
Fig.    15    shows    the 

I  shape    of    the    glass 

I  insulators.  Any  cur- 
rent leakage  from  the 
cells  has  to  take  place 
over  the  petticoat  a, 
taking  the  long  path 
indicated  by  the  dot- 
ted line. 

29.    PlaclnREle- 
riients  in  Jar. — The 

elements  and  jars  are 
shipped  separately, 
so  that  the  battery 
usually  has  to  be  as- 
sembled at  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  used.  The  plates  should  be  unpacked 
carefully,  because  if  handled  roughly  they  may  be  bent  or 
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otherwise  damaged.  The  positive  and  negative  plates  are,! 
except  in  the  case  of  very  large  cells,  connected  together! 
in  groups  the  positive  group  is  easily  distinguished  by  I 
its  dark-brown,  color.  Fig.  16  \ 
y^^^^^^r-^^^^^^^   shows  the  various  parts  of  ; 

Chloride  accumulator  after  | 
they  have  been  unpacked  and  | 
separated;  a  is  the  negative  ( 
group,  b  the  positive,  c 
'f  '^  ^  jar,   d    the    wood    diaphragms  1 

f  r  placing  between  the  plates,  e  the  slotted  wood  sep- 
arators for  slippmg  over  the  diaphragms  and  holding 
them  up  in  place,  and  /  one  of  the  diaphragms  with  its  pair 
of  slotted  wood  separators  in  plaee.  The  block  g  is  used 
in  mounting  and  arranging  the  elements  and  the  lead-covered 
brass   screws  h    are   for  bolting  the  terminals  of   the  cell  I 


together.  Before  placing  the  board  diaphragms  between  the  I 
plates,  the  grain  of  the  wood  always  being  parallel  to  tba  I 
edges  or  sides  of  the  plates,  two  of  the  slotted  wood  seprl 
arators  must  he  slipped  over  each  board  and  spaced  1 J  inches; 
from  the  edge.  The  elements  are  then  slipped  together,  a^J 
shown  in  Fig.  17  (a),  and  the  diaphragms  adjusted  in  placet^ 
The  whole  group  of  elements  is  then  lifted,  by  means  ( 
a  broad  piece  of  webbing,  on  to  the  block  mentioned  aboTb 
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E  Tbis  allows  the  diaphragms  to  be  pushed  down  into  place, 
land  the  elements  further  adjusted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  )7  (i). 
f  The  elements  are  then  lifted  by  means  of  the  webbing,  as 
I  shown  in  (c),  and  gently  lowered  into  the  jar. 


Thongh  this  method  of  placing  plates  refers  particularly 
)  the  Chloride  accumulator  it  can  be  use<l  wiih  almost  any 

1  the  ordinary  types  of  storage  cell.     After  the  cells  have 
leen  assembled  the  lead  terminals  should  be  well  scraped  at 

2  point  where  they  are  bolted  together  in  order  to  s 
;ood  electrical  contact. 
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THE  EliECTROLYTE 

30.  Mixing:  the  Electrolyte. — The  electrolyte  used 
in  storage  batteries  differs  slightly  with  different  makes  of 
cell;  it  is  always  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  solution  recommended  by  different  manufacturers 
varies  somewhat.  The  electrolyte  should  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.20  to  1.24,  as  indicated  by  the  hydrometer  when 
the  cells  are  charged.  The  specific  gravity  is  taken  at  nor- 
mal temperature  of  about  60°  F.  Most  manufacturers  of 
storage  cells  furnish  electrolyte  ready  mixed,  but  it  can  be 
prepared  by  diluting  suitable  commercial  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol)  with  pure  water.  In  selecting  sulphuric  acid 
hone  but  the  sulphur  or  brimstone  acid  should  be  used; 
acid  made  from  pyrites  is  liable  to  contain  impurities,  such  as 
iron  or  arsenic.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  acid  and 
water  be  free  from  impurities,  such  as  iron,  arsenic,  and 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  When  diluting,  the  acid  must  be 
poured  slowly  and  with  great  caution  into  the  water;  do  not 
pour  water  into  the  acid  because  the  sudden  evolution  of  heat 
and  the  consequent  boiling  action  may  throw  acid  into  the 
operator's  face.  The  proportions  of  acid  (of  1.84  specific 
gravity  or  66°  Beaume)  and  water  are  1  part  of  acid  to  5  of 
water  (by  volume).  The  vessel  used  for  the  mixing  must 
be  a  lead-lined  tank,  or  one  of  wood  that  has  not  been  used 
for  other  purposes;  a  wooden  wash  tub  or  spirits  barrel 
answers  very  well.  The  electrolyte  when  placed  in  the  cell 
should  come  h  inch  above  the  top  of  the  plates.  Before  put- 
ting the  electrolyte  in  the  cells,  the  circuits  connecting  the 
battery  with  the  charging  source  should  be  complete.  Tlie 
positive  pole  of  the  charging  source  must  be  connected  to 
the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  Also,  care  must  be  taken 
in  placing  the  cells  to  see  that  positive  and  negative  poles  of 
adjacent  cells  are  connected  together.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  connect  one  or  more  cells  backwards  if  the  terminals  are 
not  closely  inspected  when  the  cells  are  being  connected. 
After  the  electrolyte  has  been  placed  in  the  jars,  the  battery 
should  be  charged  at  once,  if  possible;  in  any  event,  the  cells 
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should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  more  than  2  hours  after  the 
electrolyte  has  been  placed  in  them,  before  they  are  charged. 
The  value  at  which  the  density  of  the  electrolyte  should  be 
maintained  is  usually  specified  by  the  manufacturer,  but  it  is 
generally  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1,2;  automobile  batteries  are  usually 
supplied  with  an  electrolyte  having 
a  slightly  higher  density.  During 
regular  operation  of  the  battery,  the 
density  of  the  electrolyte  changes; 
as  the  battery  is  charged  the  specific 
gravity  rises  until  it  reaches  a  max- 
imum not  necessarily  fixed;  when 
the  battery  is  discharged  the  spe- 
cific gravity  lowers.  The  acid  does 
not  evaporate  so  that  any  evapora- 
tion of  the  electrolyte  should  be 
made  up  by  the  addition  of  water; 
however,  a  certain  small  amount  of 
acid  may  be  thrown  oft  in  the  form 
of  fine  spray  or  be  absorbed  by 
sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 
The  addition  of  some  acid  every 
1  or  2  years  is,  therefore,  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  the  specific 
gravity  at  the  standard  density. 
The  most  convenient  way  of  adding 

\  the  acid  is  to  prepare  a  mixture  of 

[  acid  and  water  having  a  density  of 
about  1.4,  and  add  as  much  of  this 
may  be  necessary.  As  men- 
tioned above,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  acid  be  free  from 
impurities;  if  there  is  any  doubt  on 

"  "s  score  a  sample  should  be  analyzed.     As  the  proper  per- 
formance of  a  battery  depends  very  much  on  the  condition 

I  of  the  electrolyte,  hydrometer  readings  should  be  taken  at 
regular  weekly  intervals,  .^ 


\ 
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31.  Hydrometers. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  deter- 
mination of  the  density  of  the  electrolyte,  special  forms  of 
hydrometers  are  used  in  connection  with  storage-battery 
work.  Fig.  18  shows  two  styles  of  battery  hydrometer 
suitable  for  use  in  stationary  cells  where  there  is  plenty  of 
^ ,^  room  around  the  plates  for  placing  the  hydrom- 
eter in  the  liquid.  The  larger  size  is  preferable, 
as  the  density  can  be  determined  more  easily  and 
more  closely  than  with  the  smaller,  which  is  only 
used  in  cells  where  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
for  the  larger  size.  Each  of  the  hydrometers  has 
a  small  bulb  at  the  lower  end  and  that  contains  a 
quantity  of  fine  shot.  Some  hydrometers  have 
mercury  in  the  bulb,  but  shot  is  preferable  because, 
if  the  bulb  becomes  broken,  no  mercury  as  an 
impurity  is  introduced  in.to  the  electrolyte.  More- 
over, if  mercury  gets  into  a  lead-lined  tank  it 
attacks  the  lead  lining  or  rather  amalgamates  with 
it  and  a  leak  is  likely  to  result.  The  air  in  the 
large  bulb  floats  the  hydrometer,  which,  when 
placed  in  the  electrolyte,  stands  upright,  and  the 
reading  on  the  stem  is  taken  at  the  point  where 
it  emerges  from  the  liquid. 

Fig.  19  shows  a  style  of  hydrometer  more  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  cells  where  it  would  be  difficult 
to  place  a  hydrometer  directly  in  the  liquid,  as, 
for  example,  in  automobile  batteries.  The  hydrom- 
eter a  is  placed  within  the  glass  tube  b,  and  by 
means  of  the  rubber  bulb  sufficient  electrolyte  can  be  drawn 
up  to  float  the  hydrometer.  Enough  liquid  is  drawn  up  to 
fill  the  tube  up  to  the  mark  d  ground  on  the  glass,  and  the 
reading  is  taken  at  the  point  where  the  floating  tube  a 
emerges  from  the  liquid. 


£ 


Fig.  19 
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CHARGING 

32.  After  the  battery  has  been  set  up.  it  should  be  given 
a  full  charge  at  the  normal  rate.  The  rate  of  charging  is 
usually  the  same  as  the  8-hour  rate  of  discharge  as  specified 
by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  desirable  thai  the  charging  be 
continued  uninterruptedly,  though  this  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial. The  charge  should  he  continued  until  it  is  certain  that  the 
charging  is  complete  according  to  the  signs  given  below.  It 
should  not  be  repeatedly  carried  beyond  the  full-charge  point, 
because  it  entails  an  unnecessary  waste  of  energy,  causes  a  , 
rapid  accumulation  of  sediment,  wastes  acid  through  spray- 
ing, and  what  is  still  worse,  shortens  the  life  of  the  plates. 
It  is  advisable  to  overcharge  the  batteries  slightly,  about 
once  a  week,  in  order  that  the  prolonged  gassing  may 
thoroughly  stir  up  the  electrolyte,  and  also  in  order  to  cor- 
rect any  inequality  in  the  voltage  of  the  cells  that  may  have 
developed.  At  the  end  of  the  first  charge  it  is  advisable  to 
discharge  the  battery  about  one-half,  and  theu  immediately 
recharge  it.  Repeat  this  operation  two  or  three  times,  and 
the  battery  will  then  be  in  condition  for  regular  use. 

33.  Indloattoiis  of  a  Complete  Charge. — A  complete 
charge  should  exceed  the  previous  discharge,  in  ampere- 
hours,  from  12  to  16  per  cent.  The  principal  indications  of 
a  complete  charge  are:  { 1 )  The  voltage  and  specific  gravity 
reach  a  maximum  value,  which  value  is  not  necessarily 
fixed;  for  example,  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  a  charge  may 
be  from  2.4  to  2.7.  (2)  The  amount  of  gas  given  off  at 
the  plates  also  increases  when  the  cells  are  fully  charged. 
(3)  The  positive  plates  become  a  dark  brown,  and  the 
negatives  a  light  gray.  (4)  With  all  the  cells  of  the  battery 
in  normal  condition,  with  pure  electrolyte  and  no  material 
lodged  between  the  plates  or  sediment  touching  them  at  the 
bottom,  the  maximum  voltage  and  specific  gravity  are 
reached  when,  with  the  charging  current  constant  at  the 
normal  rate,  there  is  no  further  increase  in  either  during  a 
period  from  i  to  i  hour;  for  example,  if  the  charge  has  been 
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carried  on  for  5  hours  with  a  gradual  rise  in  the  voltage 
and  specific  gravity  during  that  time  and  with  an  additional 
a  hour  of  charging,  there  should  be  no  further  rise  in  either, 
then  the  charge  is  complete. 

34.  Voltagre  at  End  of  Chargre. — The  voltage  at  the 
end  of  a  charge  is  not  always  the  same.  It  depends  on  the 
age  of  the  plates  and  the  temperature  of  the  electrolyte; 
hence,  both  of  these  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
determining  the  completion  of  a  charge.  When  the  battery 
is  first  installed,  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  charge  will  be 
2.5  volts  per  cell  or  higher,  at  normal  rate  of  charge  and  at 
normal  temperature.  As  the  age  of  the  battery  increases, 
the  point  at  which  it  will  be  fully  charged  is  gradually 
lowered  and  may  drop  as  low  as  2.4  volts  at  normal  rate 
and  temperature.  With  charging  rates  lower  than  the  nor- 
mal, the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  charge  will  be  approxi- 
mately .05  volt  less  for  each  25  per  cent,  decrease  in  the  rate. 
For  example,  if  the  final  voltage  were  2.50  at  the  normal 
rate,  say,  of  1,000  amperes,  it  would  be  2.45  at  750  amperes, 
and  2.40  at  500  amperes.  If  the  temperature  is  increased 
above  normal,  the  final  charging  voltage  is  noticeably 
lowered,  and  vice  versa,  irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  plates. 
It  is  understood  in  the  preceding  that  all  voltage  readings 
are  taken  with  the  current  flowing;  readings  taken  with  the 
battery  on  open  circuit  are  of  little  value  and  are  frequently 
misleading.  After  the  completion  of  a  charge  and  when  the 
current  is  off,  the  voltage  per  cell  will  drop  to  about  2.15 
volts  and  then  to  2  volts,  or  slightly  less,  when  the  discharge 
is  started.  If  the  discharge  is  not  begun  at  once,  the  pres- 
sure will  quite  rapidly  drop  to  2.05  volts  and  remain  there 
while  the  battery  is  on  open  circuit.  Cells  should  never  be 
charged  at  the  maximum  rate  except  in  cases  of  emergency; 
if  charged  at  the  maximum  rate,  the  final  voltage  per  cell  will 
be  about  .05  volt  higher  than  if  charged  at  normal  rate. 
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DISCHARGING 

One   of   the   most  valuable   features 


I 


>f   a  storage 

battery  is  its  ability  to  deliver  large  currents  for  short 
intervals.  While  such  is  the  case,  repeated  heavy  overdis- 
charges  are  almost  sure  to  injure  the  cells  if  maintained  for 
iiderable  time.  Batteries  should,  therefore,  be  dis- 
:harged  at  about  the  normal  rate  as  nearly  as  possible. 
The  amount  that  a  battery  has  discharged  can  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  amount  of  charge,  i.  e.,  from 
iltage  and  specific-gravity  readings.  During  the  greater 
part  of  a  complete  discharge  the  drop  in  voltage  is  slight 
and  very  gradual  until  near  the  end,  when  the  falling  off 
becomes  much  more  marked.  The  limit  of  discharge  is 
reached  when  the  voltage  has  fallen  to  1.7  volts  per  cell; 
battery  should  never  be  discharged  below  this  point,  and 
1  ordinary  service  it  is  advisable  to  stop  the  discharge  con- 
siderably above  it.  Cells,  as  a  rule,  are  not  discharged  below 
1.7.5  volts,  and  1.7  represents  the  limit  that  should  not  be 
passed  under  any  circumstances.  If  a  reserve  is  to  be  kept 
in  the  battery  for  use  in  case  of  emergency,  the  discharge 
must  be  stopped  at  a  correspondingly  higher  voltage.  The 
fall  in  density  of  the  electrolyte  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  ampere-hours  taken  out,  and  is,  therefore,  a  reliable 
guide  as  to  the  amount  of  discharge.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  the  drop  in  voltage,  which  varies  irregularly  for 
different  rates  of  discharge;  consequently,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  electrolyte  is  the  more  satisfactory  guide.  The  actual 
amount  of  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  electrolyte  between 
full  charge  and  full  discharge  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
solution  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  plates  in  the  cell. 
If  a  cell  contains  the  full  number  of  plates,  the  change  in 
specific  gravity  is  about  85  points.  With  fewer  plates  in  the 
same  size  containing  vessel,  the  range  will  be  lessened. 
Also,  at  higher  rates  of  discharge  than  normal  the  drop  in 
specific  gravity  will  be  less  because  of  the  smaller  number 
of  ampere-hours  discharged.  As  the  discharging  pro- 
eresses,  the  positive  plates  become  somewhat  hghter  and 
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the  negatives  darker,  so  that  the  color  of  the  plates  is  a 
rough  indication  of  the  amount  of  discharge. 

After  a  battery  has  been  completely  discharged  it  should 
be  immediately  charged  again.  It  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  but  a  very  short  interval,  if  at  all,  before  recharging. 


MI8CEL.L.ANEOU8  POINTS 

36.  Inspection  of  Cells. — In  order  to  secure  satis- 
factory operation  of  a  battery  each  of  the  cells  should  be 
inspected  at  regular  intervals.  The  voltage  of  individual 
cells  may  become  low,  the  electrolyte  may  not  be  of  the 
proper  specific  gravity,  or  foreign  substances  may  become 
lodged  between  the  plates  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and 
regular  inspection  is  necessary  to  locate  any  such  defects 
that  may  develop.  Such  readings  as  are  taken  from  the 
cells  should  be  recorded  in  such  a  way  that  consecutive  read- 
ings can  be  easily  compared;  if  a  cell  is  acting  irregularly, 
the  fact  will  then  be  at  once  apparent.  Each  cell  should  be 
thoroughly  inspected  at  least  once  a  month.  This  can  be 
easily  done  by  examining  a  certain  number  of  cells  each  day 
in  case  the  battery  is  too  large  to  examine  all  the  cells  in  a 
single  day. 

For  the  inspection  of  individual  cells,  a  portable  lamp 
should  be  used  so  that  any  tendency  for  an  accumulation  or 
lodgment  of  material  between  the  plates  can  be  at  once 
noticed.  If  the  elements  are  in  glass  jars,  an  ordinary  lamp 
with  extension  cord  will  be  found  most  convenient;  by  hold- 
ing the  lamp  behind  the  jar  and  looking  through  between  the 
plates,  the  condition  of  the  cell  can  at  once  be  seen.  If 
wooden  tanks  are  used,  a  lamp  suitable  for  immersion  to  the 
bottom  of  the  electrolyte  will  be  needed.  When  examining 
a  cell  great  care  should  be  taken  to  look  between  all  the 
plates,  and  any  accumulation  of  material  should  be  removed 
at  once.  If  the  accumulation  is  from  the  plates  themselves, 
it  may  be  pushed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  ves- 
sel by  means  of  a  stick  of  hard  rubber  or  wood;  if  it  is  any 
foreign  substance  it  should  be  removed  from  the  cell.     A 
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[  metal  rod  should  never  be  used  for  removing  obstructions  in 
I  a  storage  cell;  it  is  sure  to  cause  short  circuits  and  do 
I    damage. 

'  In  addition  to  the  examination  of  the  cells  with  the  lamp, 
f.  an  examination  should  be  made  near  the  end  of  each  charge 

to  see  if  all  the  cells  are  gassing  equally,  and  readings  of 
L  voltage  and  specific  gravity  should  be  taken  at  the  end  of  a 
I    prolonged  charge,  while  the  current  is  still  flowing.     If  any 

of  the  cells  show  readings  lower  than  normal  and  do  not  gas 
I    freely  at  the  end  of  the  charge,  they  should  be  examined  at 

once  with  a  cell  lamp  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  falling 
[  off.  Very  likely  it  is  due  to  short-circuiting  between  the 
t  plates,  caused  either  by  a  lodgment  of  material  in  the  inter- 
I  vening  space  or  else  by  an  accumulation  of  mud  in  the 
I  bottom  of  the  cell. 

I       37.     It  is  advisable,  in  storage-battery  installations,  to  use 
[  recording  instruments  to  show  the  variations  in  voltage  or 
current.     There  are  many  types  of  these  instruments,  but 
I  in   most   of   them   a   paper  chart  is   moved   at   a   uniform 
I'rate  by  means  of   clockwork  and  on  it  the  pointer  of   the 
I  ammeter  or  voltmeter  draws  a  line  showing  the  variations  in 
I  voltage  or  current.     Sometimes  the  record   is  made  on  a 
I  straight  strip  of  paper  but  more  often  it  is  made  on  a  circular 
I -chart,  as   in   the   Bristol   recording    instruments.     Records 
■  of  this  kind  are  valuable  because  they  show  just  what  the 
battery  has   been   doing;    and  if  it  is  not   performing  sat- 
isfactorily,   steps    can    at   once   be   taken     to    remedy   the 
defect.     The  most  generally  useful  instrument  is  a  recording 
voltmeter.     Recording  wattmeters  are  sometimes  used  where 
the   expense    is   warranted.     A    special  type   of   Thomson 
recording  watlmeter  is  made  for  this  purpose.     The  instru- 
ment is  provided  with  two  recording  dials,  one  of  which  is 
moved  by  the  meter  mechanism  when  the  battery  is  charging 
and  the  other  when  it  is  discharging.     The  amount  of  charge 
given  to  the  battery  during  any  given  period  can  thus  be 
I  compared  with  the  amount  of  discharge  and  the  watt-hour 
■BfficteQcy  thereby  determined. 


1 
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38.  Getting  Low  Cells  Into  Normal  Condition. — ^A 

cell  that  has  become  low  will  generally  require  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  charging  to  get  it  into  condition  again 
after  the  cause  of  the  trouble  has  been  removed.  The 
simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  overcharge  the  whole  battery 
until  the  low  cells  are  brought  up  to  the  proper  point,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  this  to  excess.  Another 
method  is  to  cut  the  low  cells  out  of  circuit  over  one  or  two 
discharges,  and  then  cut  them  in  on  the  charges.  A  third 
method  is  to  give  the  faulty  cells  an  individual  charge  while 
the  other  cells  are  on  the  discharge;  the  most  convenient  way 
of  doing  this  is  by  means  of  a  small  motor-driven  dynamo. 
Before  putting  a  cell  that  has  been  defective  into  service 
again,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  the  signs  of  a  full 
charge  are  present. 

39.  Sediment  In  Cells. — ^After  cells  have  been  in 
service  for  some  time  there  is  an  accumulation  of  sediment 
in  the  bottom  caused  by  small  particles  dropping  from  the 
plates.  This  sediment  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  plates  and  thus  short-circuit  them;  it  should  be 
carefully  watched,  especially  under  the  middle  plates,  as  it 
accumulates  there  more  rapidly  than  under  the  side  plates. 
If  there  is  any  free  space  at  the  end  of  the  cells,  the  sediment 
can  be  raked  from  under  the  plates  and  then  scooped  up;  the- 
device  used  for  this  purpose  must  have  no  metal  in  its  make- 
up. If  this  method  is  impracticable,  the  electrolyte  should  be 
drawn  off  into  clean  containing  vessels  after  the  battery  has 
been  fully  charged.  The  cells  should  then  be  thoroughly 
flushed  with  water,  from  the  local  water  supply,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  stir  up  the  sediment  thoroughly  and  get  it  out  of 
the  cells.  All  the  water  should  then  be  drawn  off;  if  the 
cells  are  too  low  for  siphoning,  a  rotary  pump  with  bronze 
parts  should  be  used.  After  the  cells  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  electrolyte  should  be  at  once  replaced  before  the 
plates  have  had  a  chance  to  become  dry,  and  thus  necessitate 
the  long  charge  required  by  dry  plates.  In  addition  to  the 
electrolyte  withdrawn,  new  electrolyte  must  be  added  to  make 
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»  eood  that  displaced  by  the  sediment;  this  should  be  of  1.3  or 
1.4   specific   gravity   to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  water 

I  absorbed  by  the  plates  during  the  washing  process,  and  also 
to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  new  supply.     The  electrolyte  must 

I  be  kept  free  from  impurities;  if  it  is  known  that  any  impurity, 
especially  any  of  the  metals  other  than  lead,  or  other  acid 

I  has  got  into  a  cell  in  any  except  very  minute  quaotities,  the 

I  electrolyte  should  be  renewed  immediately. 

40.  Battery  Used  Occasionally.— When  the  battery  is 
I  used  but  occasionally,  or  if  the  discharge  is  at  a  ver/  low 
I  rate,  the  battery  should  be  given  a  weekly  freshening  charge. 

41.  Putting  Battery  Out  of  Comixilssloii. — If  the  use 

of  the  battery  is  to  be  discontinued  for  a  considerable  time, 
say  6  months  or  more,  it  is  usually  best  to  take  it  entirely 
out  of  service  by  withdrawing  the  electrolyte.  This  should 
be  done  as  follows:  After  giving  a  complete  charge,  siphon 
off  the  electrolyte  into  convenient  receptacles,  preferably 
carboys  that  have  previously  been  cleaned  and  have  never 
been  used  (or  other  kinds  of  acid.  As  each  cell  is  emptied, 
immediately  refill  it  with  water.  After  water  has  been  placed 
in  all  the  cells,  begin  discharging  and  continue  until  the  volt- 
age falls  to  or  below  1  volt  per  cell  at  normal  load.  Then 
(draw  off  the  water;  the  battery  may  then  stand  without 
further  attention  until  it  is  needed  again. 
42.  Puttlnjf  Battery  Into  Coin  miss  I  on.— To  put  a 
battery  into  commission  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
eiving  the  battery  its  first  charge.  First  make  sure  that  the 
polarity  of  the  charging  source  has  not  been  altered  during 
the  interval  that  the  battery  has  been  out  of  use,  and  that  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery  connects  to  the  positive  pole  of 
the  charging  source.  Put  in  the  electrolyte  and  begin  char- 
\  Bingat  once  at  the  normal  rate,  and  continue  until  the  charge 
\  is  complete;  from  25  to  30  hours  at  this  rate  will  be  required. 

43.  Cadmlnm  Test. — It  may  sometimes  happen  that 
Pthe  plates  of  a  cell  are  unevenly  acted  on;  that  is,  the  mate- 
^rial  ou  one  plate  may  be  wholly  changed  during  the  charge, 
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while  that  on  the  other  plate  may  be  only  partially  changed. 
When  the  cell  is  discharged,  it  is  evident  that  under  these 
conditions  the  voltage  will  fall  off  sooner  than  it  should 
because  the  capacity  of  the  cell  will  be  limited  by  the  capacity 
of  the  partially  converted  plate.  In  order  to  determine  the 
existence  of  such  a  condition  it  is  necessary  to  test  each  of 
the  plates  separately  because  the  voltage  of  the  cell  as  a 
whole  will  not  indicate  the  relative  condition  of  the  plates. 
In  order  to  make  the  test,  a  third  electrode,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  cadmium,  is  used;  a  piece  of  zinc  could  be  used  if  it 
were  chemically  pure.  The  cadmium  test  piece  is  dipped 
into  the  electrolyte  and  the  voltage  between  it  and  the  plates 
of  the  battery  measured  by  means  of  a  low-reading  voltmeter. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  cadmium  is  not  allowed 
to  touch  either  plate.  If  both  plates  are  fulfy  charged,  and 
the  normal  charging  current  flowing  through  the  battery,  the 
voltage  between  the  positive  and  negative  plates  will  be 
about  2.45  to  2.5  volts.  The  voltage  between  the  cadmium 
and  the  negative  plate  will  be  about  .18  or  .19  and  between 
the  cadmium  and  positive  plate  about  2.3  volts,  the  voltage 
of  the  cell  being  the  sum  of  the  two  readings.  When  the 
battery  has  been  discharged  until  the  voltage  per  cell  is 
reduced  to  1.8  or  1.75  volts,  the  voltage  between  the  cadmium 
test  piece  and  the  positive  plate  will  be  about  2.05  and 
between  the  cadmium  and  negative  about  .25,  the  voltage 
of  the  cell  being  the  oifference  of  the  two  readings.  When 
the  cell  is  fully  discharged,  the  cadmium  is  positive  to  both 
plates;  when  it  is  fully  charged,  the  cadmium  is  positive  with 
regard  to  the  positive  plate  and  negative  with  regard  to  the 
negative  plate.  All  the  readings  given  above  and  the  state- 
ments regarding  the  polarity  of  the  cadmium  with  respect  to 
the  plates  assume  that  the  normal  charging  or  discharging 
current  is  flowing  when  the  readings  are  taken. 

44.  Sulphatln^. — Unless  a  battery  is  properly  looked 
after,  sulphatiu^  is  liable  to  set  in,  and  if  allowed  to  go  too 
far  may  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  As  already  explained, 
lead  sulphate,  PdSO^,  is  formed  during  each  discharge  of  a 
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This  sulpbate  does  no  harm;  in  fact,  it  is  essential  to 

Sie  operation  of  the  cell.    However,  under  certain  conditions 

white  insoluble  sulphate.  PS.SO,.  may  be  formed,  and  it  is 

■  this  that  is  credited  with   the   action  known  as  sulphaiing. 

|iWhen  a  cell  is  sulphated,  the  plates,  more  particularly  the 

tositive,  become  covered  in  spots  with  this  white  insoluble 

ulphate,   which   is   difficult   to   remove.     As   the   sulphate 

lusually  accumulates  in  patches  and  as  it  prevents,  to  a  larfi^e 

Jextenl,  chemical  action  on  the  active  material  underneath  it. 

lie  capacity  of  the  cell  is  reduced  and  the  uneven  action  is 

pliable  to  lead  to  buckling  unless  the  mechanical  structure  of 

Jie  plate  is  such  that  buckling  is  practically  impossible.    The 

Biost   frequent   causes   of   sulphating   are   overdischarging, 

ing  specific  gravity  of  electrolyte,  and  allowing  the  battery 

I  stand  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  discharged 

lOndition;  if  a  battery  is  looked  after,  as  it  should  be,  there 

f  wilt  be  little  trouble  from  this  source.    If  cells  are  repeatedly 

discharged  below  1.7  volts,  sulphating  may  be  expected;  too 

strong  an  electrolyte  will  also  cause  it.     At   the   end   of  a 

complete  charge,  a  lodgment  of  white  powder  that  may  easily 

!  brushed  off  will  sometimes  be  noticed  on  top  of  the  plates; 

brorided  the  body  of  the  plates  is  the  proper  color,  no  atten- 

|jon  need  be  paid  to  this  powder  as  it  is  composed  of  particles 

t)m  the  plates  thrown  off  by  the  passing  at  the  end  of  the 

large;  these  particles  become  sulphated  and  of  a  light  color 

jpbile  in  suspension  in  the  electrolyte. 

In  case  white  insoluble  sulphate  appears  on  the  plates,  the 
Bttery  should  be  given  a  long  continued  charge  at  a  low 
late,  somewhat  below  (he  normal  8-hour  rate  until  the  cells 
[ive  all  the  signs  of  a  full  charge,  and  the  plates  have 
tesumed  their  normal  color.  In  case  of  badly  sulphated  cells. 
pie  color  of  the  positive  becomes  lighter  than  normal  and  the 
legatives  considerably  darker. 


46.  Trentmriit  of  End  Cells.— In  order  to  allow  the 
roltage  of  a  battery  to  be  varied,  a  number  of  cells  at  one 
end  are  frequently  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  cut  into  or 
out  of  circuit.     These  are.  called  end  cells.     Owing  to  the 
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fact  that  these  cells  are  cut  in  and  out  of  circuit,  they  are 
specially  liable  to  become  unevenly  discharged  and,  there- 
fore, require  more  attention  than  the  remainder  of  the  cells. 
They  are  successively  cut  into  service  on  the  discharge; 
hence,  on  the  charge  they  should  be  successively  cut  out  in 
the  reverse  order,  otherwise  the  ones  that  were  last  cut  in  will 
be  overcharged.  Special  care  should  be  taken  in  regard  to 
this,  as  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  a  number  of  the  cells  were 
not  cut  into  circuit  until  probably  near  the  end  of  the  dis- 
charge, and  thus  require  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  amount 
of  charge  required  for  the  main  battery.  As  an  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  state  of  charge  of  the  end  cells,  there  is  usually 
installed  on  the  switchboard  a  multi-circuit  voltmeter  switch 
by  which  the  voltage  of  each  end  cell  can  be  obtained. 
If  any  of  the  end  cells  are  not  used  regularly  or  stand  idle, 
they  should  be  given  a  complete  charge  once  a  week. 


SIMPLE    CONNECTIONS    FOR    CHARGING 

46.  Where  cells  are  used  for  portable  purposes  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  some  convenient  means  for  charging 
them  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  electrical  supply.  The 
best  method  of  doing  this  will  depend  on  the  available  source 
of  charging  current.  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
alternating  current,  as  such,  cannot  be  used  for  charging  a 
battery,  and  when  it  is  the  only  available  source,  some  means 
must  be  provided  for  changing  it  to  direct  either  by  means 
of  an  alternating-current  motor  coupled  to  a  direct-current 
dynamo,  or  else  by  means  of  a  rotary  converter.  If  the 
ordinary  110-volt,  direct-current,  lighting  circuit  is  avail- 
able, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  charge  the  cells  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  20  (a) .  A  double-pole  switch  a  with  fuses  b  is  connected 
between  the  mains  and  the  battery  as  shown.  In  series  with 
the  battery  c  are  a  number  of  lamps  by  means  of  which  the 
charging  current  is  limited  to  the  proper  amount.  It  is 
advisable  to  connect  an  ammeter  d  in  circuit,  though  this  is 
not  absolutely  necessary.  The  number  of  lamps  required 
depends  on  the  line  voltage  and  on  the  charging  rate  of  the 
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cells.  If  the  line  pressure  is  100  to  120  volts  and  but  three  or 
four  cells  are  to  be  charged  with  a  current  of  5  amperes, 
then  five  32-candlepower  lamps  connected  as  in  Fig.  20  (a) 
will  be  sufficient.     If  16-candlepower  lamps  are  used,  it  will 
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be  necessary  to  connect  ten  in  parallel.  If  the  line  pressure 
is  500  volts  it  will  be  necessary  to  connect  twenty-five 
32-candlepower  lamps  in  five  rows  of  five  lamps  in  series  in 
each  row,  or  fifty  16-candlepower  lamps  in  ten  rows,  five 
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lamps  in  series  in  each  row  as  shown  in  (d).  In  case  it  is 
convenient  to  charge  at  a  lower  rate,  fewer  lamps  will  be 
needed,  but  the  time  for  charging  will  be  proportionately 
increased. 

Lamps  form  a  convenient  resistance  as  they  are  easily 
obtained,  but  an  adjustable  rheostat  r  is  frequently  used,  as 
shown  in  (c).  The  amount  of  resistance  required  in  the 
rheostat  can  be  easily  obtained  as  follows:  Let  N  be  the  num- 
ber of  cells  to  be  charged  in  series,  then  2  N  will  be  the 
approximate  voltage  for  charging,  since  each  cell  may  be 
taken  as  requiring  2  volts  at  the  beginning  of  the  charge. 
If  £  is  the  line  E.  M.  F.,  then  E  —2N  is  the  number  of 
.volts  effective  in  forcing  current  through  the  circuit,  because 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cells  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  line.  If  /  is 
the  charging  current,  then  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  will  be 

^  =  ^---2^  (1) 

and  this  will  be  practically  equal  to  the  amount  of  resistance 
required  in  the  rheostat,  because  the  resistance  of  the  cells 
is  very  low. 

Example. — Twenty  storajs^e  cells  are  to  be  charged  from  a  220-VDlt 
circuit.  How  much  resistance  should  be  connected  in  series  with  them 
if  the  charging  current  is  to  be  5  amperes? 

Solution. — From  formula  1,  ^  =  220,  A^=  20,  and  /=  5;   hence, 

220  —  2  X  20 
R  —  '"'  —  "- —      =  ?A\  ohms.     Ans. 
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This  resistance  should  be  adjustable  so  that  some  of  it  can  be  cut 
out  as  the  voltage  of  the  cells  increases,  and  it  must  be  made  of  wire 
large  enough  to  carry  at  least  5  amperes  without  overheating. 

Charging  with  resistance  in  scries  is  at  best  a  makeshift 
because  it  involves  a  large  loss  of  energy;  as  a  rule,  it  is 
used  only  where  a  few  cells  are  to  be  charged  and  where  no 
other  method  is  available.  A  resistance  is  not  used  with 
regular  batteries  because  the  number  of  cells  is  such  that 
the  battery  can  either  be  connected  directly  across  the 
charging  circuit  or  else  used  in  connection  with  a  booster 
in  power  or  lighting  stations  or  with  motor  generators  in 
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KCelepbone  or  telegraph  stations.  The  use  of  a  resistance 
Pinvolves  a  w^ste  of  energy,  but  in  the  case  of  small  portable 
fbatteries  this  waste  is  not  a  very  serious  matter,  especially 
I' as  the  use  of  the  series-resistance  gives  the  most  convenient 
^and  simple  means  of  charging  from  existing  circuits. 

47.     Chariflnir  From  Constant- Current  Arc  Circuit. 

pSoroetimes  cells  are  charged  from  constant-current  arc-light 
circuits,  but   the  practice  is  dangerous  and  this  source  of 
^charging  current  should  never  be  used  if  any  other  is  avail- 
l&ble.     Constant-current  arc-light  dynamos  generate  a  very 
Vhigh    pressure,    and    as    arc-light   lines   are   nearly   always 
I,  grounded   to   a   greater   or   less   extent,  there   is  quite  an 
r  element  of  danger  in  working  around  a  battery  that  is  being 
charged  from  such  a  source.     Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  arc-light  circuit  is  not  opened  when  the  battery 
is  being  switched  on  and  off.     This  method  of  charging  is 
shown  in  Fig.  20  (li),  where  /,  /  represent  arc  lamps.     In  this 
kind  of  circuit  the  current  is  maintained  at  a  constant  value, 
usually  from  G  to  10  amperes,  so  that  when  the  battery  i.^ 
■  to  he  charged   it  must  be  placed  in  series  with  the  lamps. 
|The  battery  is  cut  into  circuit  by  means  of  a  special  switch 
Lcalled   a  consumer's  switch,  which  is  constructed   so   that  it 
will  neither  open   the   circuit  nor  short-circuit  the  battery. 
This  is  done   by  means  of   a  contact  point  c  connected  to 
a   resistance  r.     When   the    broad   blade   is  moved   to  the 
doited  position,  the  resistance  is  first  placed  in  series  so 
that  the  line  is  not  opened,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is 
no  short-circuiting  of  the  battery.     It  will  be  noticed  that 
when  the  switch  is  in  the  dotted  position,  the  resistance  is 
in  parallel  with  the  battery  so  that  part  of  the  main  current 
is  shunted  around  the  battery.     For  example,  the  main  cur- 
rent might  be  9  amperes  and  the  required  charging  current 
6  amperes,  in  which  case  the  resistance  should  be  such  that 
the  difference  between  the  two,  i.  e.,  4  amperes,  will  flow 
fcthtough   it-     The   pressure   between   the  terminals   of   the 
jtesislance  is  equal  to  the  E.  M.  P.  of  the  cells;  hence,  if  /is 
the  current  shunted  through  the  resistance,  E  the  voltage  of 
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the  series  of  cells,  and  R  the  resistance,  then  R  is  easily 
obtained  from  the  relation  R  =z  —, 

48.  Direction  of  Current. — When  charging  a  battery 
from  any  source,  especially  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
direction  of  flow  of  the  current,  a  test  should  be  made  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  positive  plates  are  connected 
to  the  positive  pole,  so  that  the  current  flows  in  at  this 
pole  when  the  battery  is  charging.  A  simple  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  attach  tw^o  wires  to  the  mains,  connect 
some  resistance  in  series  to  limit  the  current,  and  dip  the 
free  ends  into  a  glass  of  acidulated  water,  keeping  the  ends 
about  1  inch  apart.  The  end  from  which  bubbles  of  gas  are 
given  off  most  freely  is  connected  to  the  negative  main,  so 
that  the  main  to  which  the  other  end  connects  is  the  one  to 
be  attached  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery.  Another 
convenient  method  of  testing  the  polarity  is  by  means  of  a 
Weston  voltmeter,  or  instrument  of  similar  type,  which  will 
give  a  deflection  over  the  scale  only  when  the  terminal 
marked  +  is  connected  to  the  positive  line. 

49.  Battery  Charpred  From  Dynamo. — Fig.  21  shows 
about  the  simplest  possible  arrangement  of  connections  for 
charging  a  storage  battery  from  a  dynamo,  all  appliances 
that  are  not  absolutely  necessary  having  been  left  out  in 
order  to  avoid  confusion.  .1  is  a  dynamo,  usually  either  of 
the  shunt-wound  or  compound-wound  type;  /  is  the  rheostat 
in  the  shunt  field,  by  means  of  which  the  voltage  of  the 
machine  may  be  varied  through  a  considerable  range;  Fis  a 
voltmeter  connected  to  the  voltmeter  switch  Sj  which  is  so 
arranged  that  the  voltmeter  may  be  connected  to  either  the 
battery  C  or  the  dynamo  A;  E  is  a  double-pole  knife  switch, 
by  means  of  which  the  battery  may  be  thrown  in  connection 
with  the  dynamo;  F  is  an  ammeter  that  shows  the  amount 
of  the  charging  current.  The  ammeters  used  with  storage 
batteries  are  usually  made  with  their  zero  point  at  the 
middle  of  the  scale.  When  the  battery  is  charging,  the  needle 
is  deflected  to  one  side  of  the  zero  mark;  when  discharging, 
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it  is  deflected  to  the  other  side,  thus  showing:  at  a  g^lance 
which  way  the  cells  are  acting.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
+  side  of  the  dynamo  is  connected  to  the  +  side  of  the 
battery  when  the  switch  is  thrown  in,  the  direction  of 
the  charging  current  being  indicated  by  the  arrows.  In  this 
case,  we  have  assumed  that  the  number  of  cells  to  be 
charged  is  sufficiently  great  to  take  up  the  voltage  of  the 
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dynamo;  if  this  were  not  the  case,  a  resistance  would  have 
to  be  inserted  in  series  with  the  battery.  Charging  is 
effected  as  follows:  Having  made  sure  that  the  connec- 
tions are  all  right,  and  that  switch  E  is  open,  get  the  dynamo 
up  to  speed.  Then  measure  the  voltage  of  the  cells  and 
adjust  the  field  rheostat  of  the  dynamo  until  the  voltage  of 
the  latter  is  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  the 
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cells.  Throw  in  the  main  switch  and  adjust  the  rheostat 
until  the  ammeter  indicates  the  charging  current  called  for 
by  the  makers  of  the  cells. 

The  outfit  shown  in  Fig.  21  is  sulScient  where  a  battery  is 
simply  to  be  charged  and  where  a  fairly  close  watch  can  be 
kept  on  it  while  the  charging  process  is  going  on.  Gen- 
erally, however,  the  connections 
must  be  arranged  so  that  the  cells 
may  be  either  charged  from  the 
dynamo  or  allowed  to  discharge 
into  the  line.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  have  fuses  or  an  automatic 
circuit-breaker  of  some  kind  to 
protect  the  battery  against  over- 
loads. An  underload  switch  is 
also  connected  between  the  cells 
and  the  dynamo,  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  outline  K,  Fig.  21.  The 
duty  of  this  switch  is  to  prevent 
the  cells  from  discharging  into  the 
dynamo  and  running  it  as  a  motor; 
it  is,  usually,  an  automatic  switch 
controlled  by  an  electromagnet 
connected  in  series  between  the 
'°'  dynamo  and   the  battery.     If  for 

any  reason  the  current  drops  to  a  very  low  value,  the  elec- 
tromagnet releases  its  armature,  thus  opening  the  switch  and 
disconnecting  the  cells  from  the  machine. 


50.     Cutter   Automatic   Overload    and    Underload 

Switch. — Fig.  22  shows  a  special  automatic  switch  designed 
to  protect  the  dynamo  from  any  backward  rush  of  current 
and  also  to  protect  the  battery  from  overloads.  Two  coils 
a,  b  are  connected  in  series  between  the  battery  and  dynamo, 
as  indicated  at  K,  Fig.  21.  If  the  current  becomes  excessive, 
coil  b  pulls  up  a  core  that  releases  a  trip  and  allows  a  spring 
to  throw  the  arm  out,  thus  breakinc  the  circuit  at  d.  d.  When 
the  battery  is  charging,  coil  a  holds  its  armature,  but  if  the 
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[  current  becomes  very  small,  as  it  must  do  before  it  begins  to 

I  reverse  and  flow  back  from   the  batteries,  the  armature  is 

I  released  and  causes  the  switch  to  open.     The  instrument  is 

[  therefore  a  protection  against  both  underload  and  uverload. 

t  For  example,  a  ballery   might  be  charging  and    the   speed 

[  of  the  dynamo  might  drop  or  the  belt  fly  off.     In  either  case, 

I  the  voltage  of   the  dynamo  would  drop  and  the  charging 

I  current  fall  to  zero, 

I  If    the   circuit  were  _ 

I  not  opened,  a   cur- 

f  rentwould  flow  from 

[  the  battery  through 
the    dynamo    and 

I  run   it  as  a  motor. 

f  Another     instance 
which     damage 

I  might  result  if  an 
Bnderload    switch 

Iwere  not  used  is  in 

I  case    the    field    cir- 

ftcuit  of  the  dynamo 

I  should     become 

f  broken.  This  would 

I  reduce  the  E.  M.  F. 

|«f   the    dynamo   to 

I  Bero  and  a  large 
rush  of  currentcould 
take  place  through 
the  armature,  be- 
cause the  cells 
would  te  unable  to  "'"'^ 

excite  the  field  so  as  to  enable  the  machine  to  generate  any 

Lcounter  E.  M.  F.  as  a  molor.     In  the  case  of  a  compound- 

nvound  dynamo,  a  backward  rush  of  current  might  result  in  a 

^reversal  of  the  dynamo  field.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  shunt 
dynamo,  the  current  flows  around  the  shunt  in  the  same 
direction  no  matter  whether  the  dynamo  is  charging  the 
batter;  or   whether    the    battery   is    forcing   current    back 
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through  the  dynamo.  Fig.  23  shows  a  simple  switchboard 
suitable  for  a  small  plant  where  a  battery  is  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  dynamo  for  lighting  or  other  purposes;  k  and  s 
are  double-pole  knife  switches  provided  with  fuses,  k  con- 
trols the  lighting  circuit  while  s  is  connected  to  the  dynamo 
through  the  underload  circuit-breaker  c.  The  ammeter  A  is 
connected  in  series  with  the  battery  b  and  indicates  the 
charging  or  discharging  current.  F  is  a  voltmeter  connected 
to  a  switch  /,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  connected  across 
either  the  dynamo  or  the  battery;  r  is  the  handle  of  the  field 
rheostat  that  is  connected  in  series  with  the  shunt  field  of  tht 
dynamo.  When  the  battery  is  being  charged,  the  switch  k 
is  open  and  the  switch  s  closed.  When  the  battery  alone  is 
furnishing  current  to  the  line,  s  is  open  and  k  closed.  If  it 
is  desired  to  have  both  battery  and  dynamo  furnish  current 
to  the  line,  both  switches  are  closed. 

In  Fig.  23,  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  provision  is  made  for 
varying  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery,  either  by  cutting  cells 
in  or  out  or  by  any  other  means.  In  all  but  small  installa- 
tions such  provision  is  usually  necessary. 


USE    OF   ACCUMUIiATORS    IN  CENTRAIi  STATIONS 

51.  In  central  stations  furnishing  current  for  lighting 
or  other  purposes,  the  demand  for  current  varies  greatly  at 
different  periods  in  the  day;  for  example,  a  lighting  station 
in  a  large  city  will  probably  be  called  on  to  furnish,  from 
5  to  8  p.  M.,  ten  times  the  amount  of  current  that  is  required 
from  5  to  6  A.  M.,  and  in  small  stations  the  disproportion 
is  even  greater.  As  economy  of  operation  demands  that 
the  engines  and  dynamos  be  worked  at  or  near  their  full 
capacity,  especially  if  the  engines  be  compound  or  triple 
expansion,  both  of  these  conditions  can  be  met  only  by 
dividing  the  machinery  into  a  large  number  of  small  units,  or 
by  using  some  system  of  storage  of  the  electrical  energy. 
In  the  first  case,  the  small  units  require  more  attention  and 
are  much  less  efficient  than  larger  ones,  so  that  most  mod- 
em large  stations  have  their  machinery  divided  into  a  few 
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On  Sunday,  the  load  is  light  and  the  battery  is  allowed  to 
charge,  as  shown  by  the  double-shaded  area,  from  12:30 
until  about  10  A.  m.  All  the  generating  plant  is  then  shut 
down  and  the  whole  load  carried  by  the  battery  for  about 
8  hoiu"s.  The  generators  are  again  started  about  4  p.  m. 
and  in  addition  to  carrying  the  load,  they  charge  the  bat- 
tery  imtil  a  little  after  3:30  on  Monday  when  the  heavy  load 
begins  to  come  on.  The  load  rises  very  rapidly  between 
3:30  and  6:30  and  reaches  a  maximum  of  4,600  amperes — of 
which  nearly  1,750  amperes  is  supplied  from  the  battery,  as 
indicated  by  the  single-shaded  area.  After  the  load  has 
dropped  to  about  2,600  amperes,  the  charging  is  again 
started  and  so  on  throughout  the  week.  On  Saturday,  the 
peak  of  the  load  is  not  as  high  as  on  the  other  week  days,  but 
it  is  broader  on  account  of  the  earlier  closing  of  offices  and 
later  closing  of  retail  stores. 

By  examining  Fig.  24,  the  great  advantage  of  the  battery 
is  at  once  apparent.  If  no  battery  were  provided,  generating 
equipment  capable  of  supplying  the  maximum  output  of 
4,600  amperes  would  be  necessary.  With  the  battery,  the 
generator  output  never  exceeds  2,950  amperes,  approxi- 
mately, so  that  the  battery  takes  the  place  of  engines,  boilers, 
and  dynamos  equivalent  to  an  output  of  1,650  amperes.  The 
combined  areas  in  Fig.  24  representing  the  charge,  must  of 
course  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  combined  areas  of 
discharge,  because  the  ampere-hour  efficiency  is  less  than  1. 

There  are  many  advantages  incident  to  the  use  of  the 
battery  other  than  the  saving  in  generating  equipment.  The 
battery  is  valuable  as  an  insurance  against  complete  shut- 
downs in  case  of  serious  accident  to  the  generating  equip- 
ment. It  also  holds  a  supply  of  energy  that  is  instantly 
available  in  case  of  a  sudden  demand  for  current  caused,  for 
example,  by  darkness  due  to  a  storm.  It  is  of  very  great 
benefit  in  preventing  voltage  fluctuations  on  the  system  as  a 
whole,  thus  making  the  lights  burn  steadier  and  last  longer. 
By  installing  a  battery  in  a  station  of  given  generating  equip- 
ment, the  output  of  the  station  and  the  revenue  obtained 
therefrom  can  be  considerably  increased  without  additional 
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expenditure  for  generating  equipment.  Moreover,  the 
'  equipment  already  installed  will  be  worked  to  .the  best 
advantage,  because  the^load  on  the  engines  and  dynamos 
can  be  kept  more  nearly  uniform  and  also  more  nearly  at  the 
full  capacity  of  the  units  employed,  thus  securing  maximum 
efficiency  of  operation.  Against  these  various  advantages 
must  be  set  the  cost  of  the  battery,  the  expense  of  looking 
after  Jt,  and  the  allowance  for  deterioration  which  with 
storage  batteries  is  greater  than  with  engines  or  dynamos. 
The  fact,  however,  that  so  many  large  central  stations  are 
installing  storage  batteries  or  are  adding  to  their  present 
installations,  is  the  best  proof  that  they  are  desirable  and 
that  a  distinct  saving  is  effected  by  their  use. 

53.  Battery  Used  to  Carry  Whole  ioad. — In  Fig.  24, 

a  case  was  shown  of  where  the  battery  is  used  to  carry  the 

whole  load  on  Sunday.     This  allows  all  the  machinery  to  be 

"  shut  down  for  8  hours  and  gives   a   good  opportunity  for 

1  inspection  or  repairs,  besides  allowing  the  operation  of  the 

f  station  with  a  small  working  force. 

54.  Battery  Used  to  Take  Up  Fluctuations  In  Load. 

In  street-railway  power  stations  of  small  or  moderate  size,  or 
in  substations  supplied  from  a  large  central  station,  the  out- 
put varies  between  wide  limits  owing  to  the  starting  and 
stopping  of  the  cars,  and  if  a  storage  battery  is  not  used 
the  station  machinery  must  stand  these  wide  and  rapid 
fluctuations.  This  is  liable  to  strain  the  engines  and 
dynamos  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  an  uneconomical 
method  of  working.  Also,  wide  and  rapid  variation  of  load 
on  the  generating  outfit  is  almost  sure  to  cause  considerable 
variation  in  voltage.  Storage  batteries  are  now  largely  used 
in  railway  power  stations  to  take  up  these  fluctuations,  dis- 
charging when   the    load   is   heavy  and   charging  when   it 

[  becomes   light.      Regulating   appliances    make   this   action 
automatic,  so  that  the  load  on  the  generating  outfit  is  kept 

I  nearly  uniform. 

Fig.  25  shows  the  current  output  from   a  street-railway 

b  station  equipped  with  a  battery  of  258  Chloride  cells.    The 
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full  line  shows  the  station  output,  which  varies  from  a 
minimum  of  less  than  100  amperes  to  a  maximum  of  over 
850  amperes.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  load  diaeram  is  for 
an  interval  of  15  minutes  only,  so  that  the  variations  are 
verjr  sudden.  In  spite  of  these  sudden  variations,  the  load 
on  the  dynamos  is  kept  within  350  and  400  amperes,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  line,  the  double-sectioned  areas  above  this  line 
representing  discharge  intervals,  and  those  below  the  line 
charge  intervals.  The  ampere-hours  discharge,  indicated  in 
Fig.  25  by  the  combined  double-sectioned  areas,  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  charge,  as  represented  by  the 
single-shaded  areas.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  interval  of  time  represented  is  only  15  minutes.     If  the 


load  curve  were  drawn  for  a  longer  period,  say  24  hours, 
the  charge  would  likely  be  in  excess  of  the  discharge,  since 
the  regulating  appliances  are  usually  adjusted  so  that  suffi* 
cient  charge  is  given  to  the  battery  during  its  regular  opera- 
tion to  make  up  for  the  discharge  and  thus  render  extra 
charging  unnecessary. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  26  are  taken  from  a  street-railway 
substation  from  which  current  is  supplied  from  a  rotary 
converter  used  in  conjunction  with  a  storage  battery  to  take 
up  the  load  fluctuations.  In  this  case  the  charge  and  dis- 
charge areas  of  the  battery  curve  arc  more  nearly  equal  than 
in  Fig.  25,  The  load  on  the  rotary  converter  is  here  plotted 
separately  and  the  lowest  curve  represents  the  total  output 
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of  the  substation  obtained  by  adding  the  battery  and  rotary- 
converter  load  curves  together,  charging  currents  being  taken 
as  negative  and  hence  subtracted  from  the  converter  output 
to  obtain  the  current  delivered  to  the  line.  The  load  on  the 
.converter  remains  comparatively  steady,  between  75  and 
100  amperes,  while  the  line  current  varies  from  below 
25  amperes  to  over  S25  amperes.  The  readings  only  cover 
a  period  of  20  minutes  and  the  fluctuations  in  load  are  very 
rapid,  yet  the  load  on  the  converter  and  hence  the  current 
supplied  to  the  substation  from  the  line  is  kept  fairly  steady 


and  is  small  compared  with  the  maximum   that  would  be 
required  if  the  battery  were  not  used, 

55.  Battery  Out  on  Line. — Batteries  are  frequently 
placed  at  the  end  of  feeders  supplying  certain  sections.  By 
this  means  the  voltage  at  the  distributing  center  is  main- 
tained at  a  nearly  uniform  value,  the  variations  of  load  in  the 
central  station  are  reduced,  and  the  feeders  are  worked  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  This  method  of  using  a  battery  will 
be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  27,  which  shows  a  three- 
wire  network  D  of  incandescent  lamps  supplied  from  a  dis- 
tributing center  or  substation  C,  which  is  in  turn  supplied  by 
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^H  fetidurs  B  rutming;  tu  the  uiiiin 
^H  station  A.     Under  normal  coo- 
^1  ditions,  Ihe  battery  EF\%  con- 
^B   nectedacross  the  outside  lines. 
^H    but  a  connection  to  the  neutral 

^H     o.irp   frnm    fh*.  mirlHlp  nnint    is 

=5 

^H   provided  so  that  it  can  be  used 
^■l if    necessary.     The    load    of 
^^BwaH  represented  by  D  may 
^^HpSttncb   in   excess   of   what 
^^Monkt   be    supplied    over   the 
^B  feeders  B  without  giving  rise 
^1   to  a  prohibitive  drop  in  volt- 
^H   age.     If,  however,  a  battery  is 
^1   installed,    it  may  be   charged 
^H    during  the  daytime  when  the 
^1   demand  on  the  feeders  is  small, 
^1   and  thus  relieve  the  feeders  at 
^H   night    when    the    heavy    load 
^B    comes  on;  in  other  words,  by 
using  the  battery.  Ihe  feeders 
are  worked  at  an  approximately 
^^    uniform   rate   throughout   the 
^K  day.     Looking  at  it  in  another 
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^W  battery  out  on  the  line  allows 
a   larger  amount  of   work   to 
be    done    without    increasing 
either  the  feeder  or  generator 
capacity,  and  the  further  im- 
portant  gain  is  made    that  a 
heavy  drop  in  voltage  in  the 
feeders  is  eliminated,  thus  ren- 
dering the  service  much  more 

^^  satisfactory. 

^ft      A   battery  installed   on   the 

^^^line    regulates    automatically. 

^BWhen  the  demand  is  large,  the 
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drop  in  the  feeders  becomes  greater  than  normal,  thus  lower- 
ing the  pressure  at  the  battery  terminals  and  allowing  it  to 
discharge  into  the  line.  When  the  load  is  light,  the  drop  in  the 
feeders  is  small,  the  pressure  applied  to  the  battery  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  battery,  and  a  charging  current  flows  into  it. 

Fig.  28  shows  the  variation  in  output  of  a  Chloride  battery 
placed  on  a  street-railway  line  4  miles  from  the  power  house. 
This  shows  how  the  battery  takes  up  the  fluctuations  and 
supplies  the  peak  of  the  load  between  4  and  7  p.  m.  Since 
this  large  current  is  supplied  from  the  battery  and  not  brought 
over  the  long  feeders  from  the  power  house,  it  follows  that 
the  voltage  is  maintained  much  better  than  if  the  battery  were 
not  used.  After  11  p.  m.  the  load  on  the  feeders  becomes 
so  light  that  the  battery  charges,  most  of  the  time,  and 
between  7  and  9  a.  m.  it  again  takes  a  peak,  though  in  this 
case  the  peak  is  smaller  than  in  the  evening. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  29  show  the  effect  that  a  battery,  used 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  has  on  the  voltage  regulation  of  a 
railway  system.  Curve  A  shows  the  current  delivered  by 
the  battery  when  discharging  or  taken  by  it  when  charging. 
Curve  B  shows  the  variation  in  voltage  when  the  battery 
is  in  use  and  curve  C shows  the  variation  when  the  battery  is 
out  of  service.  When  the  battery  is  not  used,  the  voltage 
varies  from  550  to  325  volts,  owing  to  the  heavy  momentary 
currents  that  must  be  transmitted  over  the  line.  When  the 
battery  is  in  use  the  voltage  varies  between  450  and  526 
volts,  thus  maintaining  a  much  better  pressure  on  the  system 
and  enabling  the  cars  to  make  better  time.  When  the  load 
is  light,  voltage  high,  the  battery  charges,  hence  the  maxi- 
mum voltage  with  the  battery  on  is  not  as  high  as  with  the 
battery  off  because  of  the  drop  in  the  line  due  to  the  char- 
ging current.  When  the  battery  is  off  there  are  instants  when 
there  is  practically  zero  current  in  the  line  and  the  pres- 
sure at  the  end  of  the  line  then  becomes  equal  to  the 
station  pressure. 

56.     Selection   of  Battery  for   Given   Service. — The 

only  way  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  regarding  the 
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size  of  battery  to  be  used  for  any  given  case  is  to  determine 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  load  line  of  the  station  in  question. 
The  generating  capacity  is  usually  known,  so  that  by  laying 
out  a  diagram  and  measuring  up  the  probable  discharge 
areas  on  it,  a  fairly  close  idea  as  to  the  capacity  needed  can 
be  obtained.  As  the  output  of  most  plants  is  always 
increasing,  it  is  common  practice  to  install  jars  or  tanks 
somewhat  larger  than  required  at  the  start.  The  capacity  of 
the  cells  can  then  be  easily  increased  by  simply  adding  more 
pairs  of  plates  to  each  cell. 

The  number  of  cells  required  for  a  given  installation  will 
depend  on  the  voltage  of  the  system,  and  also  on  the  range 
of  voltage  regulation  that  is  desired  by  cutting  cells  in  or 
out.  Assuming  that  the  cells  are  discharged  down  to  1.76 
volts,  the  minimum  number  of  cells  required  would  be  the 
voltage  of   the   system   divided  by   1.75.     For  example,  a 

battery  for  a  110- volt  system  would  require  — —  =  63  cells. 

1.75 
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57.  In  order  that  the  charging  and  discharging  of  »  bat- 
tery shall  be  under  control,  it  is  necessary  to  use  auxiliary 
apparatus  that  will  allow  the  effective  voltage  of  the  battery 
to  be  varied  at  will.  The  appliances  used  in  any  given  case 
will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work  that  the  battery  has  to 
do.  For  example,  the  regulating  devices  necessary  with  a 
slowly  changing  lighting  load  are  not  adapted  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  battery  on  a  rapidly  fluctuating  railway  load. 


END-CEIili   SWITCHES 

58.  The  simplest  device  for  varying  the  effective  volt- 
age of  a  battery  is  the  eiul-cell  switch,  the  use  of  which 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  80;  A  is  the  main 
battery  and  /?  a  number  of  cells  from  each  of  whtch  connec- 
tion is  made  to  the  contacts  b  of  the  end-cell  switch.     A 
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L  contact  piece  a  is  arraoged  so  that  it  can  be  slid  from  a  to  a' 
by  means  of  a  suitable  mechanism,  and  the  number  of  cells 
in   use  thereby  varied.     When  the   battery  has  been  fully 

•  charged,  the  end  cells  are  cut  out  of  circuit  and  the  contact  a 
occupies  the  position  a'.  As  the  voltage  runs  down,  a  is 
moved  to  the  left  and  fresh  cells  cut  in,  thus  maintaining  the 
voltage  E  at  the  desired  amount.  Fig.  31  shows  a  horizon- 
tal type  of  motor-driven,  end-cell  switch  made  by  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Company;  this  switch  accommodates  2^  end 
cells.  The  traveling  laminated  contact  is  shown  at  a  a,  and 
the  cells  are  connected  to  the  terminal  blocks  b.b  mounted 
on  a  slate  slab.  The  bar  c  connects  to  the  line,  the  ter- 
l-nninal  connection  being  attached  at  d.     The  cross-head  is 

I      ^ 
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operated  by  the  screw  s  driven  by  a  small  series-motor  m, 
which  is  controlled  from  the  switchboard  and  can  be  run  in 
either  direction,  the  motion  being  transmitted  to  the  'screw 
through  the  worm  u\  An  electric  brake  h  is  provided  to 
stop  the  motor  promptly  when  the  current  is  turned  off.  In 
some  of  the  later  switches  this  braking  action  is  effected  by 
short-circuiting  the  armature  of  the  series-motor  while  the 
field  is  fully  excited.  An  automatic  switch,  not  shown  in  the 
figure,  is  operated  by  the  shaft  s  so  that  after  the  motor  has 
been  started  in  either  direction  by  the  switchboard  attendant, 
the  screw  will  revolve  until  contact  a  has  moved  to  the  next 
cell  contact  and  will  then  stop.  Insulated  hearing  pieces  e.  e 
are  provided  between  the  blocks  b.  b  for  the  contact  a  to  slide 
pn.     The  laminated  contact  a  is  not  wide  enough  to  bridge 
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over  the  space  between  contacts  b,  and 
thereby  short-circuit  a  cell.  In  order  to 
avoid  interruption  of  the  circuit  while  a 
is  passing  from  one  cell  to  another, 
auxiliary  carbon  contacts  are  carried  on 
the  cross-head;  the  resistance  of  these 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  short-circuiting 
of  the  cell  during  the  movement,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  battery  in  con- 
nection with  c.  Gear  g  is  used  when 
two  or  more  end-cell  switches  are  geared 
together  so  as  to  be  operated  simul- 
taneously. End-cell  switches  are  fre- 
quently equipped  with  end-cell  indiealors, 
which,  by  means  of  small  signal  lamps, 
a  traveling  pointer,  or  other  device  oper- 
ated from  the  end-cell  switch,  show  the 
switchboard  attendant  at  all  times  the 
exact  position  of  the  switch  and  the  num- 
ber of  cells  in  service. 


59.  Battery  With  Sluerle  End- 
Cell  Switch. — Fig.  32  shows  about  the 
simplest  possible  arrangement  for  a  bat- 
tery with  an  end-cell  switch  operated  in 
parallel  with  a  dynamo.  In  this  figure 
all  minor  devices,  such  as  voltmeter 
switches,  circuit -breakers,  etc,  have  been 
omitted.  An  automatic  circuit-breaker 
should  be  provided  in  series  with  the 
dynamo,  and  an  overload  and  under- 
load circuit-breaker  should  be  connected 
between  the  dynamo  and  battery. 

In  Fig,  32,  ,-/  is  the  dynamo,  either 
shunt  or  compound  wound,  but  usually 
the  latter  type  in  America,  B  is  the 
main  battery,  and  C  the  end-cell  switch 
connected  to  the  end  cells,  as   shown. 
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Switches  are  provided  at  d,  e.  f,  g.  k,  and  k.  An  ammeter  / 
coanected  to  its  shunt  o  indicates  the  output  of  A,  and 
ammeter  m  indicates  the  output  of  the  battery;  this  amineler 
has  its  zero  point  in  the  center  of  the  scale.  When 
the  battery  is  working  on  the  load  in  parallel  with  the 
dynamo,  all  switches  are  closed;  and  as  the  battery  becomes 
discharged  fresh  cells  are  cut  in  by  means  of  the  end-cell 
switch.  When  the  battery  is  to  be  charged,  all  switches  are 
first  opened  and  the  end-cell  switch  placed  in  the  extreme 
left  position.  The  dynamo  is  then  broucht  up  to  a  volt- 
age slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  battery,  and  switches 
d.  e,  h,  and  k  closed.  The  field  is  then  adjusted  furlher 
until  m  shows  the  correct  charging  current.     The  pressure 


m 


M" 


required  for  charging  the  battery  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  normal  line  voltage;  hence,  it  is  not  possible  with  ihis 
arrangement  to^use  the  dynamo,  running  at  a  high  voltage, 
for  charging  purposes,  and  also  for  furnishing  current  to  the 
line  unless  a  resistance  is  connected  in  series  with  the  line 
to  lake  up  the  surplus  voltage.  This  involves  considerable 
waste  of  power,  so  that  with  the  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  32  the  charging  is  done  at  such  times  as  current  is  not 
required  on  the  line. 

60.  Battery  With  Doiililo  Entl-Cell  Switch.— Fig.  S.3 
shows  a  battery  with  two  end-cell  switches  C,  D.  By  using 
a  double  arrangement  as  shown,  the  norma]  voltage  may  be 
supplied  to  the  line  while  at  the  same  time  the  battery  is 
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being  charged  by  a  current  supplied  at  high  voltage  from  the 
dynamo.  In  Fig.  33  switches  i,  2,  and  S  are  closed  and 
the  double- throw  switch  4,  5  is  thrown  to  the  upper  position; 
the  battery  is"  charging  and  the  path  of  the  charging  current 
is  represented  by  the  dotted  arrows.  At  the  same  time  the 
dynamo  is  furnishing  current  to  the  line,  as  indicated  by  the 
full-line  arrows.  From  the  position  of  end-cell  switch  D  it 
is  seen  that  the  pressure  between  the  outgoing  lines  is  equal 
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to  that  of  the  main  battery  D  plus  that  of  two  end  cells, 
while  from  the  position  of  C  the  pressure  furnished  by  the 
dynamo  must  be  high  enough  to  charge  the  whole  battery. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  a  battery  so  that  the  gen- 
erator can  furnish  current  for  charging  purposes,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  current  to  the  line,  it  is  usual  to  provide 
a  booster  for  increasing  the  generator  voltage  the  desired 
amount.  

STORAGE-BATTERY  BOOSTERS 

61  •  A  storapre-battery  booster  is  an  auxiliary  dynamo, 
-generally  of  small  size  compared  with  the  main-station  gen- 
erators, the  armature  of  which  is  usually,  though  not  always, 
connected  in  series  with  the  storage  battery.  The  voltage  of 
this  dynamo  may  be  either  added  to  or  subtracted  from  that 
of  the  battery,  thus  increasing  or  decreasing  its  effective 
voltage.  For  example,  in  Fig.  34,  /^  is  a  battery  working 
in  parallel  with  a  dynamo,  and  B  is  the  armature  of  the 
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booster  connected  in  series  with  the  battery.  Suppose  that 
the  booster  is,  for  the  present,  generating  no  voltage  and 
that  the  voltage  of  both  battery  and  dynamo  is  110  volts. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  battery  would  neither  charge 
nor  discharge.  If  the  field  of  the  booster  is  excited  so  that 
its  brush  «,  which  is  connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  the 
battery,  is  positive,  it  is  seen  that  whatever  voltage  is 
generated  in  the  booster  is  added  to  that  of  the  battery,  and 

'  [n«ssure  between  points 
'^lAd  is  raised  above  110       f 
**dTts;the  battery,  therefore,       I 
discharges  and  the  rate  of  j^^ 
discharge    depends   on   the  \^ 
pressure   generated  by  the     | 
booster.     If  the  polarity  of     I 
the  booster  were  reversed, 
brush  a  being  —  and  6  +,  Fio.w 

the  booster  voltage  would  be  opposed  to  that  of  the  battery, 
and  the  pressure  between  rf  and  c  would  be  less  than  110 
volts  by  the  amount  of  the  booster  vnltage.  Or.  looking  at 
it  in  another  way,  the  pressure  of  the  booster  is  added  to 
that  of  the  dynamo,  so  that  the  pressure  applied  to  the  ter- 
minals of  the  battery  is  raised  above  the  battery  voltage,  and 
a  charging  current  therefore  flows.  With  this  explanation 
in  mind  the  student  will  more  readily  understand  the  explana- 
tions of  the  following  types  of  storage-battery  booster. 

Storage-battery  boosters  may  be  divided  into  four  classes: 
shunt,  compound,  differential,  and  constant  current. 


SHUNT    BOOSTER 

62.  The  slinnt  Ijooster  is  so  called  because  its  field  is 
provided  with  a  plain  shunt  winding  similar  to  that  of  a  shunt 
dynamo  or  motor-  Boosters  are  usually  driven  at  approxi- 
mately constant  speed  by  means  of  a  shunt  motor  mounted 
on  the  same  base  and  directly  coupled  to  the  booster  arma- 
ture, though  in  some  special  cases  they  might  be  driven  by 
an  engine.     The  shunt  booster  is  used  in  those  places  where 
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the  battery  is  intended  to  take  the  peak  of  the  load  or  for 
other  work  where  it  does  not  have  to  be  continually  charging 
and  discharging.  It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  use  in 
lighting  stations  where  the  load  changes  gradually,  and 
where  the  battery  charges  or  discharges  for  fairly  long 
intervals  of  time. 

Fig.  35  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  a  shunt  booster. 
A  is  the  main  generator  and  B  the  armature  of  the  booster 
driven  by  means  of  a  motor  not  indicated.     C  is  the  storage 
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battery,  and  c  the  end-cell  switch  by  means  of  which  the 
effective  voltage  of  the  battery  may  be  varied.  In  order  to 
charge  the  battery  to  its  full  capacity,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  voltage  considerably  higher  than  that  g:enerated  by  A\  this 
increase  in  voltage  is  supplied  by  the  booster  B,  Suppose 
that  the  battery  is  to  be  charged;  switches  a,  b,  and  d  are 
closed  and  the  double-throw  switch  e'  is  thrown  to  the  lower 
position.     The  end-cell  switch  is  placed  on  the  last  point,  as 
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shown,  so  that  all  the  cells  will  be  included  in  the  circuit. 
When  d  and  e'  are  closed,  the  armature  B  is  connected  in 
series  with  the  battery  and  the  two  are  across  the  line,  The 
polarity  of  the  booster  voltage  is  such  that  it  assists  A  in 
forcing  current  through  the  battery;  or,  in  other  words, 
B  increases  the  E,  M.  F.  applied  to  the  battery  terminals. 
The  voltage  of  B  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  field 
rheostat  R  until  the  battery  ammeter  m  indicates  the  proper 
charging  cnrrent.  When  the  battery  is  fully  charged,  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  all  the  cells  will  be  greater  than  that  of  A.  but 
the  voltage  with  the  end  cells  cut  out  will  be  about  equal  to 
that  of  A. 

When  the  battery  is  to  discharge  into  the  line,  switches 
d  and  b  are  opened  and  e'  is  thrown  to  the  position  e.  End 
cells  are  then  cut  out  until  the  voltage  of  the  battery  agrees 
with  that  of  the  line  and  switch  b  is  closed,  thus  connecting 
the  battery  across  the  line.  The  ammeter  m  indicates  the 
discharge  current.  As  the  voltage  of  the  battery  falls,  due 
to  the  discharge,  end  cells  are  cut  in  by  means  of  switch  c. 

In  many  cases  shunt  boosters  are  arranged  so  that  they  can 
be  made  to  assist  the  battery  to  discharge  as  well  as  charge. 
In  order  to  do  this,  provision  must  be  made  for  reversing 
the  shunt-field  current  so  as  to  reverse  the  polarity  of  the 
brushes.  The  field  winding  of  the  booster  is  here  shown 
connected  across  the  brushes  of  the  booster,  though  it  may 
be  connected  across  the  bus-bars  or  battery,  provided  the 
winding  is  designed  for  the  voltage  impressed  on  it.  In 
Fig.  .'iS,  ammeter  /  indicates  the  load  on  the  generator,  and 
the  voltmeter  t'may  be  used  to  indicate  the  voltage  of  A  by 
inserting  a  plug  at  1.  The  voltage  of  the  battery  is  indicated 
by  inserting  a  plug  at  2,  and  the  voltage  of  the  battery  plus 
that  of  the  booster  is  indicated  by  inserting  a  plug  at  3. 


63.  Reversing  Kheostat  fov  Booster  Field.— Fig.  86 
illustrates  a  special  type  of  field  rheostat  used  when  the 
voltage  of  the  booster  is  to  be  reversed  and  controlled  by 
gradual  steps  in  either  direction.  A.  B  are  equal  resislances 
split  into  a  number  of  sections  and  connected  to  the  insulated 
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segftnents  g^  g  as  shown;  d^  e  are  contact  arcs  and  a  lever 
pivoted  at  h  carries  contacts  a,  b  that  bridge  over  between 
the  contacts  and  the  contact  arcs.  Terminals  ;r,  y  are  con- 
nected either  to  the  bus-bars  or  to  the  battery,  and  the 
arcs  d^  e  are  connected  to  the  field  winding  C  of  the  booster. 
The  whole  scheme  of  connections  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  a 
Wheatstone  bridge  where  the  galvanometer  is  replaced  by 
the  field  C  It  is  evident  that,  when  the  lever  is  in  the 
vertical  position  a  b^   there   is  no   difference   of  potential 


between  the  field  terminals  and  the  field  is  unexcited.  As 
the  lever  is  moved  over  to  the  position  a"  ^',  the  pressure 
across  the  field  terminals  is  gradually  increased  until  the 
extreme  position  of  the  lever  is  reached  and  e  is  connected 
directly  to  the  +  terminal  and  d  to  the  —  terminal.  A  move- 
ment of  the  lever  in  the  reverse  direction,  i.  e.,  from  the 
vertical  position  toward  a'  b\  gradually  increases  the  pressure 
across  the  field  but  in  the  reverse  direction.  This  rheostat, 
therefore,  allows  the  booster  to  be  used  as  an  aid  either  in 
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charging  or  disi:har^ing,  and  also  allows  close  regulation  of 
I  the  charging  and  discharging  Current,     In  order  to  make  the 
waste  of  energy  small,  the  central  sections  of  the  rheostat 
have  a  high  resistance. 


COMPOrsn    BOOSTER 

64,  When  the  load  fluctuates  rapidly,  as  in  electric  rail- 
way or  power  plants,  and  the  battery  is  used  to  even  up 
these  fluctuations,  it  is  not  practicable  to  regulate  the  charge 
and  discharge  by  means  of  an  end-cell  switch,  because  the 
regulation  cannot  be  effected  quickly  enough.  For  work  of 
this  kind  the  charge  and  discharge  is  usually  regulated  by 
means  of  either  a  compound  or  a  dilTerential  booster.  A 
number  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  relating  to  various 


1  arrangements  of  these  boosters,  but  the  general  operation 
[  of  a  coi»i>ouu(I  booster  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
I  Fig.  37.  A  is  the  armature  of  the  main  dynamo.  B  the 
I  armature  of  the  booster,  and  C  the  battery.  The  field  of 
I  the  booster  is  provided  with  two  windings,  one  of  which  is 
I  in  series  with  the  armature.  The  other  winding  is  excited 
I  from  the  battery,  or  bus-bars,  and  has  a  rheostat  R  in  series 
I, with  it;    this  rheostat  is  usually  of  the  reversing  type  so 
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that  the  current  in  the  shunt. winding  can  be  ma4e  either  to 
oppose  or  aid  that  in  the  series-winding. 

Under  normal  conditions  of  operation  the  shunt  winding 
aids  the  series-winding  in  magnetizing  the  field  of  the 
booster.  It  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  this  type  of 
booster  that  the  voltage  of  the  generator  should  drop  with 
increasing  load.  If  A  is  compound  wound,  the  series-coils 
may  be  cut  out  of  service  or  shunted  when  the  machine  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  battery.  The  operation  of  the 
booster  is  as  follows:  The  rheostat  R  is  adjusted  so  that 
when  the  generator  is  delivering  its  normal  load  at  normal 
voltage,  the  voltage  of  the  booster  plus  that  of  the  battery 
just  equals  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo;  under  these  condi- 
tions  there  will  be  neither  a  charging  nor  a  discharging 
current.  If  the  load  on  the  line  increases,  the  voltage  of  A 
tends  to  drop  on  account  of  the  increased  load  momentarily 
thrown  on  it.  This  allows  the  battery  to  discharge,  and  the 
discharging  current  flowing  through  the  series-coils  of  the 
booster  raises  the  combined  E.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  and 
booster,  thus  making  the  battery  at  once  take  such  a  share 
of  the  load  that  the  E.  M.  F.  across  the  lines  is  restored  to 
its  normal  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  in  the 
external  load  below  the  normal  tends  to  make  the  d3rnamo 
voltage  increase.  The  battery  then  charges,  and  the  char- 
ging current  flowing  back  through  the  series-coils  of  the 
booster  opposes  the  shunt  coils,  thus  lowering  the  booster 
voltage  and  allowing  the  charging  current  to  increase  until 
the  generator  voltage  comes  down  to  the  normal  amount. 
In  actual  working,  the  voltage  changes  very  slightly,  as  any 
tendency  to  change  is  checked  by  the  operation  of  the 
battery  and  its  booster. 

DIFFERENTIATE  BOOSTER 

65.  The  differential  booster  is  used  on  systems  where 
a  load  subject  to  wide  and  rapid  fluctuations  is  handled.  It 
has  two  sets  of  field  windings,  series  and  shunt,  as  in  the 
compound  booster,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  fact 
that  under  normal  conditions  of  operation  the  magnetizing 
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effects  of  the  series  and  shunt  coils  are  opposed  to  each 
other.  A  number  of  types  of  differential  booster  have  been 
patented,  their  differences  consisting  principally  in  the 
method  of  arranging  and  connecting  the  field  windings. 
Fig.  38  shows  a  scheme  of  connections  very  commonly 
used.  A  is  the  generator,  B  the  booster  armature,  and  C 
the  battery.  The  field  of  the  booster  is  provided  with 
two  sets  of  series-coils  D,  E  connected  as  shown;  the 
shunt  field  is  connected  across  the  line.  The  effect  of 
the  shunt  field  can  be  varied  by  means  of  the  rheostat  R. 
Coils  /?,  E  are  connected  so  that  their  magnetizing  effect  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  shunt  coil.  The  battery  C  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  booster  by  throwing  switch  cd  to 


the  upper  position;  by  throwing  to  the  lower  position  </  and 

t  also  closing  switch  d.  the  battery  is  connected  directly  across 

the   line  and   the   booster  thereby  thrown  out  of   service, 

[  Coil  D.  when  the  booster  is  in  use.  carries  the  combined 

I  output  of  the  battery  and  dynamo;  coil  E  carries  the  dynamo 

output   only.     The  magnetizing  effect  of  D  will  therefore 

vary  with  the  load  on  the  line,  and  that  of  ^will  vary  with 

the  current  delivered  by  the  dynamo;  this  latter  is  supposed 

to  be  nearly  constant,  so  that  coil  E  may  be  considered  as 

furnishing   an   approximately   constant   magnetizing   force. 

The  coils  are  adjusted  {in  case  of  the  series-coils,  by  adjust- 

I  able  shunt  resistances  across  their  terminals)  so  that  when 

P  tlie  normal  load  is   delivered  there  is  neither  charge  nor 
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discharge  from  the  battery,  because  the  effects  of  the  magneti- 
zing coils  neutralize  each  other,  making  the  booster  E.  M.  F. 
zero  and  allowing  the  battery  E.  M.  F.  to  balance  that  of  the 
generator.  If  the  load  increases  above  normal,  the  mag- 
netizing effect  of  D  is  increased,  thus  causing  the  booster  to 
generate  an  E.  M.  F.  in  such  a  direction  as  to  assist  the 
battery  to  discharge  and  take  up  the  surplus  load.  If  the 
load  falls  below  normal,  the  magnetizing  effect  of  the  shunt 
field  predominates,  thus  making  the  booster  generate  an 
E.  M.  F.  in  the  reverse  direction  and  allowing  the  battery  to 
charge.  The  load  on  the  dynamo  is  therefore  kept  practi- 
cally constant  in  spite  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  current 
delivered  from  the  station. 

The  connections  shown  in  Fig.  38  have  been  simplified  as 
much  as  possible  in  order  to  bring  out  the  main  points  con- 
nected with  the  operation  of  the  booster;  in  practice,  a 
number  of  additional  connections  might  be  used.  For 
example,  switches  are  often  provided  so  that  the  series-coils 
may  be  cut  out  of  service  and  the  machine  operated  as  a 
plain  shunt  booster.  The  battery  is  occasionally  charged 
up  when  the  load  is  light,  as  the  intermittent  charging 
that  it  receives  during  its  regular  operation  may  not  be 
sufficient.  In  case  the  battery  were  used  on  a  fairly  steady 
load,  the  machine  would,  of  course,  be  operated  as  a  plain 
shunt  booster  and  whatever  regulation  was  necessary  to 
control  the  battery  current  would  be  obtained  by  varying 
the  field  rheostat. 

66.  Fig.  39  shows  a  scheme  of  switchboard  connections 
for  a  differential  booster.  A  is  the  generator  armature, 
B  the  booster  armature,  D  an  underload-and-overload  battery 
circuit-breaker,  E  the  generator  circuit-breaker,  F  the  gener- 
ator ammeter,  G  the  battery  ammeter  with  its  zero  point  in 
the  center  of  the  scale,  and  /^  the  voltmeter.  The  voltmeter 
is  connected  to  a  voltmeter  switch,  so  that  readings  may  be 
taken  of  the  generator  voltage,  the  battery  voltage,  or  the 
voltage  of  the  battery  plus  that  of  the  booster;  the  voltmeter 
connections  have  been  omitted  in  order  not  to  confuce  the 
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I  figure.     K  is  the   generator-field  rheostat.  L  the  reversing 

rheostat   in   the   shunt    field  of   the   booster,  M  a  starting 

I  rheostat  for  the  shunt  motor  A/'lhat  drives  the  booster,  and 


g ^ 
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OP  the  series-fields  of  the  booster.     Singte-pole  switches 
J,  2,  3,  etc.  are  connected  as  shown;  switches  4-5,  C-7.  8-9, 
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are  single-pole  double-throw,  and  are  used  for  making  the 
various  combinations  described  later.  Switch  10  connects  the 
shunt  field  of  the  booster  to  the  bus-bars,  and  11  is  the  main 
switch  for  the  motor.  The  combinations  that  may  be  effected 
are  as  follows: 

{a)  Generator  working  alone  on  bus-bars  with  battery  and 
booster  cut  out  of  service.  Switch  2  is  closed,  and  switches 
5  and  7  thrown  to  the  upper  position.  All  other  switches 
are  open. 

(b)  Battery  working  alone  on  bus-bars,  generator  and 
booster  cut  out  of  service.  Switch  1  is  closed,  and  switch  9 
thrown  to  the  upper  position,  all  other  switches  open. 

{c)  Battery  and  generator  operating  in  parellel  on  bus- 
bars with  booster  in  service.  Switches  I  and  2  are  closed, 
and  switches  -f,  6,  and  8  thrown  to  the  lower  position. 
Switches  20  and  11  are  also  closed  because  the  booster  is 
now  in  operation. 

{(i)  Battery  in  parallel  with  generator,  series-coils  of 
booster  cut  out.  In  this  case  B  is  operated  as  a  shunt-wound 
booster  and  the  battery  is  being  charged.  Switches  i,  2  and  3 
are  closed;  switch  8  is  thrown  to  the  lower  position  and 
switches  5  and  7  to  the  upper  position.  Switches  10  and  11 
are  also  closed  and  L  is  adjusted  so  that  the  booster  helps 
the  battery  to  charge.         

CONSTANT-CURRENT    BOOSTER 

67.     The  constant-current  booster  is  used  principally 

in  oflfice  buildings  or  manufactories  where  the  feeders  are 
not  long  and  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  load,  such 
as  motors  and  elevators,  is  of  a  fluctuating  nature.  It  is  also 
used  to  some  extent  for  street-railway  systems  instead  of  the 
compound  or  differential  types.  Its  object  is  to  maintain  an 
approximately  constrint  current  delivery  from  tlie  generators, 
the  fluctuations  of  the  load  being  taken  up  by  the  battery.  It 
therefore  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  as  a  compound  or 
differential  booster  as  far  as  keeping  the  dynamo  current  at  a 
constant  value  is  concerned,  while  on  account  of  the  way  in 
v;hich  it  is  used,  the  machine  can  be  smaller  and  cheaper  than 
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either  of  the  other  types.  This  booster  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage where  constant  voltage  on  the  power  circuit  is  not 
essential.  Fig.  40  shows  a  common  arrangement  of  connec- 
tions. A  is  the  generator  supplying  current  to  the  bus-bars 
/^,  y^  to  which  the  steady  load  is  connected.  The  lluctuating 
load  is  connected  to  bus-bars  C,  H,  and  the  booster  arma- 
ture B  and  series-field  are  connected  in  series  between  E 
and  G.  That  is,  the  fliiciiiating  load  does  not  pass  through 
,  any  of  the  booster  windings  as  in  the  case  of  the  compound 
and  differential  boosters.  The  boosler  carries  only  the 
average   current   supplied   by  the  generator  to   the  power 
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I  system  and  can  be  of  comparatively  small  output;  more- 
I  over,  the  steady  load  is  connected  between  the  generator 
I  and  the  booster  so  that  this  part  of  the  load  current 
I  does  not  pass  through  the  booster.  The  battery  is 
Lusually  provided  with  an  end-cell  switch  D  so  that,  if 
I  desired,  it  may  be  operated  on  the  lighting  load  only,  the 
tcells  being  cut  in  as  the  voltage  drops.  The  booster  is  pro- 
Bvided  with  a  shunt  winding,  which  sets  up  an  E.  M.  F.  in  the 
I. armature  in  a  direction  such  as  to  aid  the  generator  E.  M.  P. 
I.Tbe  series-coits  oppose  the  shunt  coils  and  set  up  an  E.  M.  F, 
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opposed  to  that  of  A,  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  current 
through  the  booster  is  not  reversed,  because  the  only  current 
that  flows  through  it  is  that  supplied  by  the  generator. 
Under  ordinary  operating  conditions  switches  i,  2,  5,  5,  and  7 
are  closed,  at  which  time  the  operation  is  as  follows:  In  case 
a  heavy  load  comes  on  the  power  circuits,  the  tendency  is  for 
a  heavy  current  to  be  delivered  by  the  generator  through  the 
booster.  Now  the  voltage  across  the  terminals  of  the  battery 
is  equal  to  the  generator  voltage  plus  that  of  the  booster;  any 
increase  of  current  in  the  series-field  causes  a  lowering  of  the 
booster  E.  M.  P.,  because  the  series-winding  opposes  the 
shunt  winding.  The  result  is  that  the  pressure  across 
the  battery  terminals  decreases,  thus  causing  the  battery  to 
discharge  and  supply  the  extra  demand  for  current.  Con- 
versely, a  decrease  in  the  fluctuating  load  causes  the  battery 
to  charge.  The  dynamo,  therefore,  delivers  an  approxi- 
mately constant  current.  Of  course,  the  generator  current 
does  not  remain  absolutely  constant,  but  the  irregularities 
due  to  the  heavily  fluctuating  motor  load  are  so  smoothed  out 
that  the  pressure  supplied  to  the  lamps  is  practically  uniform 
and  the  objectionable  flickering,  so  often  apparent  where  a 
variable  load  is  operated  from  the  machine,  is  done  away  with. 
If  both  loads  must  be  operated  directly  from  the  dynamo 
without  the  use  of  the  battery  or  booster,  these  may  be  cut 
out  as  follows:  The  booster  is  shut  down  and  switch  3 
closed.  Switch  3  cannot  be  closed  while  the  booster  is 
generating,  because  armature  B  would  be  short-circuited. 
Switch  5  is  then  opened  and  the  booster  thereby  cut  out  of 
service.  By  opening  switches  6  and  7  and  closing  switch  8, 
the  battery  is  cut  out  and  the  dynamo  supplies  all  the  current. 
Note  that  switch  7  must  be  opened  before  8  is  closed,  other- 
wise the  end  cells  wiil  be  short-circuited.  If  it  is  desired  to 
cut  off  the  fluctuating  load  and  run  the  lights  from  the  battery 
alone,  switches  8  and  9  are  opened,  and  switch  6  closed. 
This  cuts  off  the  fluctuating  load  and  places  the  battery,  with 
its  end  cells,  in  parallel  with  the  generator,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  booster  is  now  out  of  service.  By  opening 
switches  1  and  2  the  generator  is  cut  off  and  the  whole 
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'  lightiag  load  is  carried  by  Ihe  battery,  the  regulation  being 
effected  by  means  of  the  end-cell  switch.  When  the  battery 
is  to  be  given  a  full  charge,  B  can  be  operated  as  a  plain 
shunt  booster  by  cutting  out  the  series-coils  by  means  of  the 
short-circuiting  switch  4, 


CAPACITY    OF    BOOSTERS 

68.     Tbe  maximum  amount  of  power  that  a  booster  has 
to  deliver  depends  on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
used.    Generally  speaking,  the  voltage  generated  by  a  battery 
booster  is  comparatively  low,  while  the  current  capacity  must 
be  large.     The  maximum  output,  in  watts,  is  obtained  by  mul- 
■  tiplying  the  maximum  number  of  volts  by  which  the  current 
t  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  maximum  current  that  is 
likely  to  pass  through  the  booster.     In  actual  work  this  max- 
imum demand  is  made  but  seldom,  and  then  only  for  short 
inlervals,  so  that  if  a  machineof  70or80per  cent,  of  the  above 
,  capacity  is  installed,  it  will  be  large  enough.    The  amount  of 
I  current  that  the  boosterwillprobablybe  called  on  to  handle  can 
I  only  be  determined  by  carefully  noting  the  demand  for  current 
[  from  the  battery,  as  indicated  by  the  load  line  of  the  station. 
Fig.  41    shows   a   differential   battery   booster   made   by 
the   General    Electric    Company   for    street-railway    work. 
The  differentially  wound  generator  A  is  driven  by  a  direct- 
coupled,  shunt-wound  motor  B  which  is  wound  for  .^00  volts 
and  has  a  capacity  of   l-W   horsepower;    the   generator  is 
I  wound    for   11.5-180  volts   and    has  a  maximum  output  of 
I  115  kilowatts   at   525   revolutions   per   minu!;:.      It  will   be 
r  noted  that  the  booster  does  not  differ  much  in  construction 
from   an   ordinary   compound-wound   generator.     The  com 
mutator  is  somewhat  larger  than  usual  on  account  of  the 
large  current  sent  through  the  machine,  though  the  size  of 

I  the  commutator,  as  compared  with  the  output  of  the  gener- 
ator, does  not  in  this  case  appear  so  excessive  as  in 
the  case  of  boosters  designed  for  lower  voltage  and  larger 
current.  On  low-voltage  boosters  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  use  two  commutators,  one  at  each  end  of  the  armature, 
(n  order  to  provide  sufficient  current-carrying  capacity.     The 
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two  sets  of  field  windings  are  indicated  at  a  and  b.  In  orderfl 
to  accommodale  the  special  field  windin^^s  required  for  al 
machine  of  this  kind  the  field-magnet  cores  have  to  bel 
unusually  long;  this  makes  the  booster  field  magnet  of^J 
large  diameter  as  compared  with  that  of  the  motor. 


These  descriptions  will  give  a  general  understsndiliff  ( 
the  methods  used  for  storage-battery  regulation.  The  condW 
tioiis  under  which  batteries  are  used  vary  so  much  that  the 
switchboard  connections  for  scarcely  any  two  installations 
are  alike  in  all  particulars.  However,  if  the  foregoing 
methods  are  kept  well  in  mind  there  should  be  little  difficulty 
in  tracing  out  the  connections  for  any  particular  installation. 
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GENERAL  DATA   ON    STORAGE  CELLS 

69.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  as  to  the  size,  capacity, 
weight,  elc.  of  storage  cells  Tables  I,  II,  and  III  are  here 
given.  These  tables  do  not  show  all  the  sizes  of  each  type 
because  cells  can  be  made  up  with  almost  any  number  of 
plates  desired.  Id  each  table,  the  first  cell  of  a  given  type 
is  the  smallest  size  made  in  that  type  and  the  last  given  is 
the  largest.  The  number  of  plates  per  cell  is  always  an  odd 
number  because  there  is  always  one  more  plate  in  the  ^oup 
of  positives  than  in  the  group  of  negatives.  For  example, 
a  13-pIate  cell  would  be  made  up  of  six  positives  and  seven 
negatives.  The  capacities  of  cells  with  a  number  of  plates 
different  from  that  shown  in  the  tables  can  be  easily  calcu- 
lated. For  example,  in  Table  I,  the  9-plate,  type  F  cell  has 
an  8-hour  capacity  of  40  amperes  and  a  15-plate  cell  of  the 
same  type  has  a  capacity  of  70  amperes.  The  addition 
of  six  plates  or  three  pair  of  plates  increases  the  capac- 
ity 30  amperes;  hence,  the  capacity  per  pair  of  plates  is 
10  amperes,  A  27-plate  cell  has  thirteen  pair;  hence,  its 
capacity  is  13  X  10  =  130  amperes  for  8  hours.  In  making 
estimates  of  the  room  occupied  by  a  given  battery,  about 
ij  inches  clearance  should  be  allowed  between  glass  jars, 
I  2}  inches  between  metal  tanks,  and  2  inches  between 
wooden  tanks. 
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TABIiK    III 
GENERAL.    DATA    ON    ELECTRIC    VEHICLE    CEL.1^ 


Type 
of  CeU 

Size  of 
Plates 

Inches 

Number 

of 
Plates 

Discharsre 

for 
4  Hours 

Amperes 

Weisrht  of 

Cell 
Complete 
With  Acid 

Pounds 

Dimenstons  of  Hard- 
Rubber  Jar 

Inches 

Width 

Lcnfifth 

Heieht 

ExideMV    5f    X8i 

7 

21 

I9i 

2A 

6ft 

ni 

ExideMV    5}    X  Sf 

9 

28 

26 

3i 

6ft 

lli 

ExideMV  Is}    X  Sj 

II 

35 

32 

4i 

6ft 

iii 

ExideMV    5f    X  8* 

15 

49 

44i 

sA 

6ft 

iii 

ExideMV    sf    X  8i 

19 

63 

56i 

7A 

6i 

"ft 

ExidePV   4fiX8t 

5 

12 

12 

iH 

5ft 

Mi 

Exide  P  V 

4liX8S 

7 

18 

17* 

2ft 

5ft 

Hi 

Exide  P  V 

4HX8f 

II 

30 

27* 

4i 

5ft 

Hi 

Gould  E  V    5 J    X  9 

5 

17 

20} 

2i 

6i 

Hi 

Gould  EV    5J    X9 

9 

33 

37 

4i 

64 

Hi 

Gould  E  V 

SJ    X9 

15 

57i 

59i 

7i 

6t 

Hi 
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INTRODUCTION 

J.  The  subject  of  electric  lighting  involves  a  considera- 
Ejon  of  the  different  methods  used  for  carrying  out  artificial 
Muniinatioii  by  means  of  electrical  energy.  Thus,  not  only 
Bjust  the  actual  means  of  converting  the  electrical  energy 
^nto  light  be  considered,  but  the  methods  used  for  its 
generation  and  distribution  must  also  be  given  due  attention. 
The  general  subject  of  electric  transmission  has  already  been 
considered,  so  thai  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  take  up  such 
features  regarding  distribution  as  relate  more  particularly  to 
lighting  work. 

2.     There  are  two  methods  in  common  use  for  producing 

light  by  means  of  electricity:    (a)  By  means  of  imaiuUsrent 

lamps,  and  (b)   by  means  of  arc  lamps.     Both  methods  are 

extensively  used,  the  arc  light  being  especially  adapted  for 

Ireet  lighting,  although  it  is  largely  used  for  interior  light- 

s  well.     The  principal  field  for  incandescent  lighling  is 

^terior  illumination,  but  incandescent  lamps  are  also  used 

'  street,  lighting,  especially  in  places  where  the  streets 

:  thickly  shaded  by  trees,  or  in  cases  where  a  uniform 

btribution  of  light  is  desired. 

In  the  incandescent  electric  lamp,  light  is  produced  by 
ioging  a  continuous  conductor  of  high  resistance  to  a  very 
1  temperature  by  passing  a  current  through  il.  If  a  cur- 
!nt  is  sent  through  a  conductor,  there  will  be  a  certain  loss 
!  energy  in   the  conductor  due  to  the  resistance  that  the 
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• 

current  encounters  in  flowing  through  it,  and  this  loss  reap- 
pears in  the  form  of  heat.  In  the  incandescent  lamp  the 
heating  effect  is  so  intense  that  it  raises  the  conductor  to 
incandescence  and  so  produces  the  desired  illumination. 

4.  The  illumination  produced  by  the  arc  lamp  is  brought 
about  in  a  different  manner.  The  current  is  made  to  pass 
between  two  electrodes  (usually  carbon)  that  are  held  a  short 
distance  apart.  The  points  of  these  electrodes  become 
heated  to  an  exceedingly  high  temperature  and  a  very  bril- 
liant light  is  produced.  The  arc  lamp  was  first  publicly 
exhibited  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  London,  in  the  year  1810, 
when  he  used  a  battery  of  2,000  cells  for  its  operation;  but  it 
did  not  come  into  commercial  use  until  a  much  later  period, 
because  current  could  not  be  supplied  cheaply  enough  by 
means  of  batteries,  and  the  introduction  of  the  light  was  not 
accomplished  until  the  dynamo-electric  machine  had  been 
developed  sufficiently  to  insure  the  generation  of  electrical 
energy  at  reasonable  cost. 

5.  Arc  and  incandescent  lamps  may  be  operated  by 
means  of  either  alternating  current  or  direct  current.  Arc 
lamps  have,  in  the  past,  been  operated  principally  by  direct 
current,  but  alternating  current  is  now  largely  used  for  this 
purpose.  Incandescent  lamps  will  operate  quite  as  well  with 
alternating  as  with  direct  current,  provided  the  frequency  is 
not  too  low.  The  heating  effect  in  a  conductor  is  independ- 
ent of  the  direction  in  which  the  current  flows;  hence,  an 
alternating  current,  which  periodically  reverses  its  direction 
of  flow,  will  operate  an  incandescent  lamp  just  as  well  as 
direct  current.  The  reversals  of  the  current  are  so  rapid 
that  the  conductor  in  the  lamp  does  not  have  time  to  cool  off 
perceptibly,  and  hence  there  is  no  flickering  noticeable  to 
the  eye.  If,  however,  a  frequency  below  30  cycles  per 
second  is  used,  the  lamps  are  apt  to  flicker,  and  if  alternating 
current  is  to  be  used  for  incandescent  lighting  work,  the 
frequency  should  not  be  below  this  value. 

6.  In  taking  up  the  subject  of  electric  lighting,  there  will 
then  be  the  four  following  divisions  to  consider: 
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Incandescent  lighting  by  direct  current. 
2.     Incandescent  lighting  by  alternating  current. 
Arc  lighting  by  direct  current. 
Arc  lighting  by  alternating  current. 

These  main  divisions  of  the   subject  cover  broadly  the 
I  numerous  systems  in  common  use;  they  may  be  still  further 
subdivided,  but  the  various  modifications  will  be  taken  up 
!  when  each  of  the  above  divisions  is  considered  by  itself. 
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THE    INCANDESCENT    LAMP 

7.  The  Incaudc scent  lump  is  naturally  the  first  thing 
I  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  incan- 
I  descent  lighting,  as  it  is  by  means  of  this  lamp  that  the 
['electric  energy  is  made  to  furnish  the  required  ilium  in  atioo. 
I  Fig-  1    shows    a     typical     incandescent 

|lamp  with  which  every  one  is  familiar. 
In  order  that  the  lighting  service  sup- 
Iplied  from  an  incandescent  plant  shall  / 
*be  satisfactory,  it  is   highly    important 

that   the   lamps  be   efficient.     If   poor  \ 

latnps   are   used,  or   if   the   lamps  are 

burned  beyond  their  useful  life,  poor 

service    will    result,    no    matter    how 

efficient  the  system    may  be  in  other 

respects.     It  is  useless  to   install   the 

best  generating  machinery  available  and 

(hen  expect  to  give  a  good  service  with 

old  or  cheap  lamps  that  soon  run  down 
,   candlepower.     Central-static 

i  are  coming  to  realize  this  point 

more  than  was  once  the  case,  and  are  '^"^  ' 

devoting  more  atlention  to  the  quality  of  the  lamps  that 
Btbey  buy:  in  fact,  most  progressive  companies  now  provide 
KioeaDS  for  testing  their  lamps. 
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CONSTRUCTION    OF    LAMPS 

8.  Early  Experiments. — It  was  not  long  after  the 
invention  of  the  arc  lamp  until  inventors  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  electric  light  by  heating  continuous 
conductors  to  a  high  temperature  by  means  of  the  current, 
instead  of  using  the  arc,  because  the  early  forms  of  arc 
lamps  were  not  well  suited  to  interior  illumination.  The 
first  experiments  were  made  with  platinum  or  iridium  wire. 
These  wires  were  mounted  in  the  open  air  and  current  sent 
through  them,  the  current  bringing  the  wire  to  a  white  heat 
and  thus  causing  light  to  be  given  off.  All  these  lamps 
proved  failures  because  the  wire  very  soon  burned  out. 
The  temperature  to  which  it  had  to  be  raised  was  very  near 
the  melting  point  of  the  metal,  and  if  great  care  were  not 
exercised  the  wire  would  fuse.  In  later  experiments,  the 
wire  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  globe  from  which  the  air  was 
exhausted.  This  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  because  it 
prevented  the  conductor  from  becoming  oxidized  and  thus 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  air;  it  also  prevented  the  wire 
from  cooling  so  fast,  and  thus  allowed  the  high  temperature 
to  be  maintained  by  a  much  smaller  current  than  would  be 
required  were  the  wire  heated  in  the  open  air.  Even  when 
the  platinum  or  iridium  wire  was  enclosed  in  a  globe  from 
which  the  air  had  been  exhausted,  it  was  found  that,  although 
the  lamps  were  very  much  improved,  they  were  not  suitable 
for  commercial  use.  It  became  evident  that  some  substance 
that  would  be  cheaper  and  capable  of  standing  a  higher  tem- 
perature would  be  necessary.  Carbon  was  finally  selected 
as  the  substance  most  suitable  and  is  now  universally  used. 

9.  Filaments. — Edison  tried  a  great  many  experiments 
to  determine  the  best  substance  for  the  conductor,  or 
filament,  as  it  is  usually  called.  The  material  that  he 
finally  selected  was  bamboo  fiber,  which  was  cut  to  the 
proper  size  and  then  carbonized.  Maxim  made  lamps  with 
filaments  of  carbonized  paper.  These  lamps  embodied  fill 
the   essential   parts  contained  in  the  modern  lamp  shown 
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in  Fig.  1.  but  lamps  as  now  tnade  are  very  much  improved 
in  efficiency  and  are  decidedly  cheaper.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
general  shape  of  one  of  the  early  bamboo  filameiits.  The 
ends  a,  a  were  enlarged  so  that  the  heating  at  the  joint 
between  the  leading-in  wires  and  the  filament  was  much 
less  than  that  of  the  filament  proper.  Lamp  filaments  as 
now  made  are  usually  in  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  3  (a),  (d), 
and-(f).  [a)  is  the  plain  loop  filament,  (6)  the  spiral, 
and  (c)  the  oval.  In  Fig.  3  (c).the  filament  is  fastened  at.i: 
to  a  small  iron  or  nickel  wire  fused  into  the  glass,  and  is 
called  an  anchored  filament.  This  is  done  to  prevent  violent 
nbrations  of  the  filament,  which  would  tend  to  shorten  the 
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life  of  the  lamp,  and  lamps  of  this  type  should  be  used  in 
any  place  where  they  are  subjected  to  vibration,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, on  street  cars. 

10.  Filaments  have  been  made  of  carbonized  silk  or  cot- 
ton thread,  but  the  usual  method  of  manufacture  at  present 
is  by  the  so-called  squirting  process.  The  raw  material  of 
which  the  filaments  are  made  is  usually  a  fine  grade  of  cot- 
ton, though  filter  paper  is  sometimes  used.  This  is  dissolved 
in  a  strong  solution  of  zinc  chloride  made  acid  by  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  digests  the  cotton,  at 
first  producing  a  jelly-like  substance  and  finally  a  complete 
solution.     While  hot,  the  solution  is  filtered  and  subjected  to 
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a  vacuum  treatment  to  remove  all  traces  of  air.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  forced  through  small  holes,  or  dies,  and  thus 
squirted  into  the  form  of  threads  which,  as  they  emerge  from 
the  dies,  run  into  jars  containing  wood  alcohol;  the  alcohol 
hardens  the  squirted  thread,  which  coils  up  in  the  bottom  of 
the  jars.  When  a  jar  is  full,  the  alcohol  is  removed  and  the 
white  cellulose  thread  washed  thoroughly  for  several  hours 
to  remove  all  traces  of  zinc  chloride,  after  which  the  thread 
is  wound  on  drums  and  dried.  In  the  drying  process  the 
thread  shrinks  greatly;  if  squirted  through  a  .023-inch  hole, 
it  will  shrink  to  about  .008  inch.  The  carbonized  filaments 
are  made  by  winding  bunches  of  the  dried  thread  on  carbon 
forms,  which  are  then  bedded  in  charcoal  or  graphite  in  a 
crucible  and  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  for  several 
hours.  During  the  carbonizing  process  there  is  a  further 
shrinkage,  the  diameter  being  rfeduced  to  about  .0035  inch. 

After  carbonization,  the  filaments  vary  more  or  less  in 
diameter  and  they  are  sorted  into  lots  having  like  diameters 
before  being  subjected  to  the  treatijig,  or  flashing  process, 
which  is  carried  out  as  follows:  After  having  been  cut  to  the 
proper  length,  the  filaments  are  held  in  suitable  clamps  in  an 
air-tight  receptacle  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted, 
and  a  thin  vapor  of  gasoline  substituted.  Sufficient  current 
is  then  passed  through  the  filaments  to  bring  them  to  incan- 
descence, thus  decomposing  the  gasoline  vapor  and  causing 
a  dense  layer  of  carbon,  in  a  form  similar  to  graphite,  to  be 
deposited  on  the  filament.  This  deposit  greatly  lowers  the 
resistance,  and  when  the  proper  resistance  is  attained 
the  current  is  cut  off  automatically;  uniformity  of  resistance 
is  thus  secured.  With  the  older  styles  of  filament  made  from 
bamboo  or  thread,  the  object  of  flashing  was  to  even  up  thin 
places  and  make  the  filaments  uniform.  Thus,  thin  parts  of 
the  filament  would  become  more  highly  heated  than  the 
parts  of  lower  resistance  and  there  would  be  a  greater  deposit 
of  carbon  on  the  hotter  parts.  In  squirted  filaments,  the 
flashing  is  not  necessary  so  far  as  securing  a  uniform  cross- 
section  is  concerned,  but  it  is  found  that  the  layer  of  dense 
graphitic  carbon  greatly  strengthens  the  filament  and  results 
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s  a  longer-lived  lamp.  Also,  heat  is  not  so  readily  radiated 
■om  this  dense  outer  layer  as  from  ajj  untreated  filament, 
»nsequently  a  smaller  current  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
lireated  filament  in  a  state  of  incandescence  and  the  flashing 
results  in  an  increase  in  efficiency.  It  is  this  layer  of 
[raphttic  carbon  that  gives  the  filaments  their  familiar 
teel-like  appearance. 

11.  The  size  of  the  filament  depends  altogelber  on  the 
fflndlepower  of  the  lamp  and  the  voltage  and  current  with 

Which  it  is  to  be  supplied.     The  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  one 
Vof  16  candlepower,  such  as  would  ordinarily  be  used  on  a 
|<l]0'volt  circuit.     Such  a  lamp  would  require  about  i  ampere; 
(kence.  from  Ohm's  law,  its  resistance 
1  hot  must  be  in  the  neighborhood 
220   ohms.     In   order   to  get  this 
1  resistance,  the  filament  must  be 
long   and   fine.     Lamps  designed  for 
low  voltage  and  large  current  would  be 
provided  with  short,  thick  filaments. 
Fig.  4  shows  a  low-voltage  l.-imp  de- 
signed to  lake  about  Si  amperes.     In 
this  case  the  filament  is  short  and  cor- 
respondingly thick. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  way  in  which  the 
filament    is    usually    mounted;    it    is 
^fastened   to  the   platinum   wires  a,  a, 

ire  sealed  into  the  glass  and  thus  render  tlie  globe  air- 
ight.  The  junction  between  the  filament  and  the  leading-Jii 
ire  is  effected  by  means  of  carbon  paste;  this  paste  also 
talarges  the  cross-section  of  the  joint,  so  that  the  heating 
B  small  compared  with  that  which  takes  place  in  the  filament 
ielf,  and  the  leading-in  wires  are  therefore  kept  cool. 

12.  The  I-eadli>jt-Iii  Wires.— These  are  made  of  plati- 
inuRi,  because  this  metal  has  almost  exaclly  the  same  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  as  glass,  and  also  because   it   does  not 
oxidize.     If  the  glass  and  platinum  did  not  expand  at  the 
^arae  rate   when   heated,   cracks   would   form  at  the  poipV-'Vi 
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where  the  wires  are  sealed  into  the  glass.  This  would  let 
in  the  air  and  the  filament  would  soon  burn  out.  A  film  of 
oxide  on  the  leading-in  wires  would  also  tend  to  let  air 
leak  into  the  globe,  and  platinum  does  not  oxidize.  Only 
enough  platinum  is  used  to  pass  through  the  glass,  as  shown 
at  Uy  a.  Fig.  3.  Connection  is  made  to  the  base  by  means  of 
small  copper  wires  b,  b  fused  to  the  platinum  at  r,  c.  In 
early  lamps,  the  whole  length  of  the  leading-in  wires  was  of 
platinum,  but  this  is  unnecessary  and  the  practice  was  soon 
discontinued,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  metal.  Substi- 
tutes for  platinum  for  the  leading-in  wires  have  been 
brought  out  from  time  to  time,  but  none  of  them  have  dis- 
placed it  as  yet. 

13.  The  Bulb. — The  style  of  bulb  used  to  enclose  the 
filament  is  familiar  to  almost  everybody.  Different  shapes 
are  in  use,  but  by  far  the  most  common  is  the  pear-shaped 
bulb  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Bulbs  should  not  be  made  too  small, 
because,  as  the  lamp  bums,  the  filament  gradually  undergoes 
disintegration  and  small  particles  of  carbon  are  thrown,  off 
and  deposited  on  the  globe.  This  causes  the  well-known 
blackening  of  the  lamp,  and  if  the  bulb  is  very  small  the 
blackening  is  aggravated,  because  the  surface  is  smaller  and 
the  deposit,  for  that  reason,  more  dense. 

14.  "Kxlmiistlon. — Fig.  5  shows  a  lamp  after  the  stem 
carrying  the  filament  and  the  leading-in  wires  have  been 
sealed  into  the  bottom.  The  lamp  is  now  ready  to  be 
exhausted.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  bulb  is  first 
tubulated,  i.  e.,  a  small  glass  tube  with  a  narrow  neck  at  a  is 
sealed  into  the  top  of  the  bulb. 

Numerous  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  exhaus- 
tion of  lamps.  Ordinary  mechanical  air  pumps,  those  that 
exhaust  the  air  by  the  operation  of  a  plunger  in  conjunction 
with  valves,  are  not  capable  of  producing  a  sufficiently  high 
degree  of  exhaustion.  Mercurial  air  pumps  were  formerly 
used  for  the  purpose,  but  have  been  superseded  by  the 
so-called  chemical  method,  which  is  very  much  quicker. 
In  this  process  a  finely  constructed  mechanical  air  pump  is 
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led  to  exhaust  the  greater  part  of  the  air  and  the  remaining 
:ygea  is  then  removed  by  introducing  a  chemical  thai  will 
imbine  with  it  and  render  it  incapable  of  oxidizing  the  fila- 
In  the  pump  used  for  this   purpose  the  valves  and 
Iston  work  in  heavy  oil,  which  forms  a  seal  and  permits  a 
tiather  high  degree  of  exhaustion  to  be  obtained.     A  small 
quantity  of  red  phosphorus  is  painted  in  the  "tubulation" 
before  the  lamp  is  connected  to  the  pump.     A  few  seconds 
suffice  to  obtain  a  fairly  good  vacuum 
and  current  is  sent  through  the  lamp. 
The  filament  is  burned  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  thus  driving  off  air  from 
the  filament,  carbon  paste,  and  inside 
surface  of  the  bulb.     A  bluish  mist  fills 
the  lamp,  and  when  this  appears  a  gas 
lame    is    applied    to    the    part    of    the  | 
''bibulation  painted  with   the  red  phos- 
phorus, thus  converting  some  of  it  into 
active  phosphorus,  which  combines  with 
the  remaining  oxygen  in  the  bulb  form- 
ing phosphoric  anhydride — a  solid.    The 
instant  this  combination  takes  place  the 
blue  mist  vanishes  and  the  operator  at 
[XHice  "seals  oflE"  the  bulb  by  heating  the 
intraction  a.  Fig.  5,  in  the  glass  tube, 
s  forming  the  tip  on  the  lamp.     The 
lum  is  tested  by  holding  the  lamp  _ 
the  bulb  and  touching  the  terminal 

to  one  terminal  of  an  induction  ''"^-  ^ 

111.     If  the  vacuum  is  perfect,  no  glow  will  be  observed  ii 
le  bulb;  if  the  vacuum  is  poor,  a  bluish  glow  will  appear. 


15.     Bases. — After  the  lamp  has  been  exhausted,  it  is 

Tiplete  with   ihe  exception   of  the  base  A'.  Fig.  I,  with 

Wch  it  must  be  provided  in  order  that  it  may  be  readily 

"sitached   to  the  socket.     These  bases  are  usually  made  of 

brass  and  porcelain,  the  lamp  being  held  in  them  by  a  setting 

of  plaster  of  Paris  or  cement. 
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lo  Fi^T,  5,  the  lower  part  of  the  lamp  is  made  of  suci 
shape  that  "tiie  base  will  be  held  securely  when  the  plastec  o 
Paris  is  put  iffvlace.  The  rib  6  prevents  the  base  from  pull- 
ing off.  The  base  must,  of  course,  provide  two  terminals  for 
the  leads  from  the  filament,  these  terminals  being  arranged 
so  that  when  the  lamp  is  placed  in  the  socket  contact  will 
be  made  with  two  corresponding  terminals.  There  are 
three  different  bases  commonly  used  in  America;  these  are 
the  Ellison:  the  Thomson- Houston,  or  T.  H.,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called;  and  the  Weslinghonse,  or  Sawyer-Man. 

Fig.  6  (a)  shows  the  Edison  l>ase,  of  which  there  are 
more  in  use  than  all  the  others  put  together.  One  end  of 
the  filament  is  attached  to  the  outer  shell  V,  which  is  pro- 
vided  with   a  coarse  screw  thread.     The  other  terminal  is 


connected  to  the  projecting  centerpiece  /,  the  two  brass  pieces 
being  separated  by  means  of  a  porcelain  piece  c.     When  the  | 
lamp  is  screwed  into  the  socket,  the  screw  shell  makes  c 
connection  and  the  centerpiece  the  other.     Fig.  7  shows  a  J 
lamp  screwed  into  an  ordinary  Edison  key  socket. 

Fig.  6  (b)  shows  the  T.  II.  base,  so  called  because  it  was  I 
brought  out  by  the  Thomson-Houston  Company.  In  this  J 
base,  one  terminal  is  connected  to  a  brass  centerpiece  /  in  ] 
which  a  hole  is  drilled  and  tapped.  The  other  terminal  | 
is  connected  to  the  brass  ring  /',  This  base  has  the  advan-  I 
tage  that  the  outer  shell,  if  one  is  used,  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected to  the  circuit,  and  there  is  therefore  less  danger  of 
receiving  a  shock  by  touching  the  lamp;  it  has  beeo,  an^Lj 
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still  IS,  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  it  is  gradually 
Eoing  out  of  use,  as  it  is  more  expensive  to  make  than  the 
Sdison  base.  It  works  loose  in  the  socket  a  little  more 
easily  than  the  Edison  base  when  the  lamp  is  subjected  to 
vibration.  When  placed  in  the  socket,  terminal  /  screws 
oa  a  projecting  stud,  thus  making  one  connection;  the  other 
■connection  is  made  by  the  ring  /'  coming  into  contact  with  a 
.corresponding  ring  or  terminal 
the  socket.  The  later  types 
of  T.  H.  base  are  made  of 
porcelain  with  a  brass  center- 
piece and  outside  ring,  as  de- 
scribed above. 

Fig.  6  ((-}  shows  .the  West- 
[toghouse    or     Sawyer- Man 
sometimes 
lUed,    because    it    was    orig- 
lally    brought    out    by    The 
lawyer-Man  Company.     This 
similar   in    some   re- 
tcts  to  the  Edison,  but  (he 
,ter  shell  is  not  threaded:  the 
lamp  is  pushed  into  the  socket, 
the  outer  shell  slipping  into  a  "^ 
split  bushing  that  is  provided 
with  an  annular  groove.     The 
;b  d   slips    into    this    groove 
'hen  the  lamp  is  in  position 
and  prevents  the  tamp  slipping 
out.     The  other  connection  is  ''"'  ' 

made  by  the  projecting  pin  /  coming  into  contact  with  a 
spring  in  the  socket.  This  base  has  the  fault  that  it  some- 
times allows  the  lamp  to  drop  out  of  the  socket  if  the  split 


bushing  does  not  grip  the  rib  1/  properly. 
lOmparatively  poor  contacts,  which  become  < 


It  also  makes 
with  use. 


16.     When  incandescent  lamps  were  first  brought  into 
,  a  commercial   scale,   each  different  maker  had  his 
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own  style  of  lamp  base,  and  the  result  was  that  over  a  dozen 
different  types  were  in  use.  The  number  has.  however, 
been  gradually  reduced  until  the  three  mentioned  above 
probably  include  over  99  per  cent,  of  all  the 
I  bases  in  use  in  America.  The  chances  are 
that  in  a  few  years  the  Edison  base  will 
I  have  replaced  the  others,  because,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  it  is  the  best 
base  of  the  three.  Even  plants  that  are 
equipped  with  sockets  of  other  makes  are 
fitting  them  with  adapters  so  that  they' 
*■"*■ '  may  be  able  to  use  Edison    base   lamps. 

Fig.  8  shows  an  adapter   for   changing   T.  H.   sockets  to 
take  lamps  with  the  Edison  base. 


HEA8UKEHENTS  AND  LAMP  CAtCUI-ATIONS 

LiailT    MEASUBEMBNTS 

17.  Incandescent  lamps  are  usually  designated  by  their 
candlepower.  For  example,  a  lamp  is  spoken  of  as  giving 
16  candlepower  when  it  produces  an  intensity  of  light  equal 
to  that  produced  by  16  standard  candles. 

The  unit  of  light  intensity  commonly  used  is  a  spermaceti 
candle  of  standard  dimensions.  Standard  candles  are  ,9  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  .8  inch  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and 
10  inches  long;  they  bum  120  grains  of  spermaceti  and  wick 
combined,  per  hour.  Six  candles  weigh  I  pound.  The 
candle  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  standard,  as  it  is  subject 
to  considerable  variation,  and  other  standards  have  been 
brought  out  to  replace  the  candle  in  practical  work.  Various 
kinds  of  eas  and  oil  lamps  have  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
which,  although  less  liable  to  fluctuations  than  the  candle, 
have  not  yet  superseded  it. 

18.  The  Metlivoii  screen  is  a  convenient  standard  that 
has  been  largely  used.  It  consists  of  an  Argand  gas  burner 
provided  with  a  screen  that  cuts  off  all  the  light  from  the 
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flame  except  a  small  portion  that  is  allowed  to  come  through 
ft  thin-edged  standard  opening  in  the  screen.  The  size  of 
the  opening  is  .233  inch  wide  and  1  inch  long.  The  height 
of  the  flame  is  3  inches  and  the  screen  is  placed  ij  inches 
from  the  axis  of  the  flame.  The  light  given  by  a  standard 
of  this  kind  will  vary  considerably  with  the  quality  of  the 
gas  used,  and  while  it  may  not  be  reliable  as  an  absolute 
standard,  it  makes  a  very  good  working  standard  after  its 
candlepower  is  known  by  comparing  it  with  a  standard 
candle.      A    slit    of    the    above    size    should    emit    about 

candlepower. 

19,  One  of  the  best  light  standards  is  the  aniyl  acetate, 
or  llefuer,  unit.  This  lamp  consists  of  a  small  reservoir 
provided  with  a  wick  tube  of  standard  size.  The  lamp  burns 
amyl  acetate  and  the  flame  is  adjusted  until  its  tip  is  40  milli- 
meters above  the  top  of  the  wick  tube.  This  standard  is 
very  reliable  and  is  subject  to  little  variation,  but  it  has  the 

I  disadvantage  of  giving  a  light  of  reddish  tinge.  The  Hefner 
unit  is  not  quite  as  large  a  unit  of  light  as  the  English 
candle,  the  relation  being  1  candle  =  1.136  Hefner  units. 
20.  For  photometric  tests  connected  with  electric-light 
■tations,  neither  the  candle  nor  the  amyl  acetate  lamp  is 
used  as  a  working  standard.  The  general  practice  is  to 
standardize  either  an  incandescent  lamp  or  an  oil  lamp  by 
comparing  it  with  a  standardized  lamp  such  as  can  be  obtained 
from  lamp  manufacturers  and  which  is  known  to  give  a  cer- 
tain number  of  candlepower  when  operated  at  a  specified 
voltage.  A  secondary  standard  of  this  kind  is  very  much 
easier  to  work  with  and  cheaper  to  operate  than  eiiher  a 
standard  candle  or  amyl  acetate  lamp.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  candlepower  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  there  must 
be  some  means  of  comparing  the  intensity  of  illumination 
produced  by  the  lamp  with  that  produced  by  the  standard. 
An  instrument  for  doing  this  is  called  a  photometer. 

21.  T.iaw  of  the  Photometer. — Suppose  a  candle  is 
placed  at  -',  Fig.  fl,  and  a  screen  B  held  at  a  distance  of, 
iaj.  2  feet  from  it.     The  screens  are  here  shown  bent  so  as 
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to  represent  portions  of  spherical  surfaces  with  A  at  the 
center.  Consider  the  portion  abed  of  the  screen  B.  The 
intensity  of  illumination  on  the  area  abed  will  be  a  certain 
amount.  Now,  suppose  the  screen  to  be  moved  back  to  the 
position  C,  4  feet  from  A.  The  total  amount  of  light  that 
fell  on  the  area  a  if  (/will  now  be  distributed  over  the  area 
a'b'e'd'.  The  area  a'b'c'd'  is  four  times  that  of  abed, 
because  A  m  is  twice  A I  and,  consequently,  m  A  is  twice  Ig, 
or  l^ (f  is  twice  be.  The  total  quantity  of  light  falling  on  the 
two  surfaces  is  the  same,  and  since  the  area  of  a'  ^ <f  ^  is 
four  times  that  of  abed,  it  follows  that  the  light  per  unit 


area  or  the  intensity  of  illumination  on  a'  1/ <^  d'  is  only  one- 
quarter  that  on  abed.  Doubling  the  distance  of  the  screen 
from  the  source  has  cut  down  the  intensity  of  illumination  to 
one-fourth  its  former  vaUie.  If  the  distance  A  in  were  three 
times  as  great  as  A  I,  the  intensity  of  illumination  would  be 
OT^<?-ninth  that  on  abed.  This  law  may  then  be  stated  as 
follows: 

'J'lw  intensity  of  ilhtnn'natioii  firodi/eed  by  a  scitiee  of  light  em 
a7iy  objcet  varies  inversely  as  ilie  square  of  the  dislanee  of  the 
objeet  from  tlie  soiiree. 

If  X  is  the  illumination  produced,  /?  the  candlepower  of 
the  source  of  light,  and  d  the  distance,  then 
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22.     Elomeutary     Phntometor. — Suppose     that     the 

I  brightness  of  two  sources  of  light,  such,  for  example,  as  a 

candle  and  an  incandescent  lamp,  are  to  be  compared.     If 

the  candle  .-/  and  the  lamp  B  are  placed  ifi  a  dark  room,  so 

that  there  will  be  no  other  light  to  interfere,  and  a  screen  C 

'  is  placed  between  them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  one  side  of 

the  screen  wil!  be  illuminated  by  the  candle  and  the  other 

by  the  lamp.     If   the    candle   and   lamp  are  exactly  of  the 

same    brightness,     the     two    sides   of   the   screen   will  be 

I  equally  illuminated  when  placed  midway  between  the  sources 


Kef  light;  and  if  the  screen  is  mounted  so  that  it  can  be  slid 
I  Along  between  the  lights,  a  point  can  always  be  found  where 
[the  screen  will  be  equally  illuminated  on  both  sides.  In  the 
I  present  case,  the  screen  would  have  to  be  moved  nearer  the 
l^andle  than  the  lamp,  because  the  candle  is  not  so  bright  as 
the  lamp.  Suppose  that  ihe  screen  has  been  adjusted  so 
that  the  illuminations  are  equal  on  each  side,  and  that  the 
distances  d,  and  </,  have  been  read  off  by  means  of  the 
l.scale  S.  d,  being  the  distance  from  the  screen  to  the  stand- 
i  candle  and  d,  the  distance  from  the  screen  to  the  light 
Rthat  is  being  measured. 

Let  X,  be  the  illumination  ^produced  on  one  side,  x,  that 
^iKi    the   other,    and   B,    and   B,   the    candlepowers   of    the 
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standard  and  the  light  being  measured,  respectively.     Then, 

from  formula  \^  Xx  =  -  \,  and  x^  =  —J;  but,  since  the  illu- 

dx  d% 

minations  on  the  two  sides  are  equal,  — |  =  —\. 

dx         a. 

Now,  the  candlepower  Bx  of  the  standard  is  supposed  to 

be   known,   and   since   the   distances   are   also  known,  the 

candlepower  B^  of  the  lamp  being  measured  can  at  once  be 

calculated.     For  this  purpose,  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 

the  last  equation  in  the  form 

^.  =  ^.  ^         (2) 

dx 

23.  The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  10  is  a  simple  form 
of  photometer,  and  formula  2  expresses  the  relation  between 
the  candlepower  of  the  standard  and  that  of  the  lamp  being 
measured.  This  may  be  written  in  the  form  of  a  rule,  as 
follows: 

Rule. — The  candlepower  of  the  lamp  being  tested  on  a  photo- 

m 

meter  is  found  by  mtdtiplying  the  candlepower  of  the  standard 
by  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  lamp  from  the  screeji  by  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
standard  from  the  screen. 

ExAMPLB. — Suppose,  in  Fig.  10,  that  /4  is  a  standard  candle  giving 
1  candlepower  and  that  B  is  an  incandescent  lamp.  The  screen  is 
moved  until  a  point  is  found  where  the  two  sides  are  equally  illumi- 
nated. The  reading  on  the  scale  then  shows  that  the  distance  from  the 
standard  is  20  inches.  The  total  distance  between  the  lamps  is  100 
inches.     What  is  the  candlepower  of  B'i 

Solution.— If  the  total  length  of  the  photometer  is  100  in.,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  lamp  to  the  screen  must  be  100  —  20  =  80  in.  The 
candlepower  of  the  standard  is  1;  hence,  substituting 'in  formula  2, 

80* 
^1  =  1  X  ™  =  16  c.  p.    Ans. 

• 

24.  Biinsen  Photometer. — The  Bunsen  photometer 
has  been  more  largely  used  than  any  other.  It  is  very  simple 
and  is  capable  of  giving  good  results  if  used  properly.  The 
arrangement  of  the  different  parts  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  shown  in  Fig.  10,  but  the  distinguishing  feature  lies 
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1  the  style  of  screen  used.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
I  to  tell  when  a  simple  screen  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  10  is 
I  illumiaated  equally  on  both  sides,  and  to  overcome  this  dif5- 
culty  Professor  Bunsen  devised  the  screen  shown  in  Fig.  11. 
It  is  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  good  quality  of  while  paper 
and  making  a  grease  spot  in  its  center,  as  indicated  by 
the  star  in  Fig.  11.  If  such  a  screen  is  held  so  that  the 
nt  side  is  more  strongly  illuminated  than  the  back, 
the  grease  spot  will  appear  dark  on  the  white  ground  of  the 


[paper,  as  shown  in  (d).  If,  however,  the  screen  is  more 
Itrightly  illuminated  on  the  back  side,  as,  for  example,  if  it 
Bis  held  between  the  eye  and  a  window,  the  grease  spot 
I  will  appear  light  on  a  dark  ground,  as  shown  in  (A).  If  such 
I  screen  is  mounted  in  place  of  the  screen  C  in  Fig.  10, 
Kand  arranged  so  that  both  sides  can  be  seen  nt  once,  the 
Isrease  spot  will  disappear  almost  entirely  when  the  two 
»ides  of  the  screen  are  equally  illuminated.  In  order  to 
■tacilitate  the  observation  of  the  screen,  it  is  usually  arranged 
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with  two  mirrors  mounted  at  a  slight  angle  to  it,  as  shown 
at  M^  M  in  (r).  5*  is  the  screen  with  the  grease  spot,  and 
the  observer  looks  at  the  reflection  of  the  two  sides  ot  the 
screen  in  the  mirrors  instead  of  the  screen  itself.  The 
screen  and  the  mirrors  are  mounted  in  a  box.  which  is  open 
at  the  ends  to  admit  the  light  from  the  sources  and  which 
is  also  provided  with  an  opening  in  the  front  to  enable  the 
observer  to  see  the  reflections  of  the  screen. 

25.  Fig.  12  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
simple  photometer  of  the  Bunsen  type  designed  by  Elmer 
G.  Willyoung  for  use  in  connection  with  lighting  stations. 
A^  the  standard — in  this  case  an  incandescent  lamp  of  accu- 
rately known  candlepower — and  B^  the  light  to  be  measured; 
D  is  the  bar  on  which  the  carriage  containing  the  screen 
slides;  the  part  D  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  pliotometer 
bar.  E  is  the  carriage  containing  the  Bunsen  screen.  The 
motor  F  is  used  to  spin  the  lamp  B  while  measurements  are 
being  made;  the  reason  for  doing  this  will  be  explained  later. 
G  and  H  are  two  adjustable  resistances  for  keeping  the  volt- 
age applied  to  the  lamps  at  the  proper  value. 

26.  Fig.  13  shows  a  Deshler-McAllister  photometer — a 
simple  instrument  that  has  been  quite  largely  used. in  light- 
ing stations  for  testing  the  light-giving  qualities  of  the  lamps 
they  are  using.  The  principal  difference  between  this 
instrument  and  the  one  previously  described  is  that  an  oil 
lamp  A  is  used  as  a  working  standard  instead  of  an  incan- 
descent lamp.  The  bar  is  also  provided  with  a  scale  reading 
directly  in  candlepower,  though  the  Willyoung  instrument 
could  also  be  provided  with  a  direct-reading  scale,  if  desired. 
One  objection  to  using  an  incandescent  lamp  as  a  light 
standard  is  that  its  voltage  must  be  constantly  watched  and 
kept  at  the  proper  amount.  It  is  largely  to  get  around  this 
difficulty  that  the  oil  lamp  is  used.  This  is  an  ordinary 
lamp  provided  with  a  double  wick  and  an  adjustable  screen  5", 
by  means  of  which  the  upper  and  lower  ragfged  edges  of  the 
flame  are  cut  off.  K,  K  are  standard  incandescent  lamps 
that  have  been  accurately  calibrated  at  the  lamp  factory  and 
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of  which  the  candlepower,  at  the  voltage  marked  on  them, 
is  known.  Each  of  these  standard  lamps,  in  succession,  is 
placed  at  B  and  the  pointer  of  the  carriage  set  at  the  point 
on  the  bar  corresponding  to  the  candlepower  marked  on  the 
lamp.  The  voltage  at  the  lamp  is  then  adjusted  by  means 
of  the  rheostat  G  until  it  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
marked.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  screen  S  in  front  of 
the  flame  of  A  is  adjusted  until  the  grease  spot  is  balanced. 
The  lamp  A  is  then  of  the  same  candlepower  as  the  standard 
and  may  be  used  for  the  measurement  of  other  lamps,  since 
after  it  is  once  adjusted  it  is  not  likely  to  change,  though  it 
should  be  checked  up  now  and  then  to  make  sure  that  it 
does  not  do  so.  The  object  in  having  a  number  of  standard 
lamps  K^  K  instead  of  one  only  is  to  have  a  check  against 
any  errors  that  might  be  caused  by  changes  in  the  lamps. 
Screens  L^L  are  provided  to  cut  off  the  light  from  the 
observer's  eyes  and  a  motor  F  is  used  to  rotate  the  lamp. 
These  station  photometers  are  not  expensive,  and  if  prop- 
erly used  are  of  great  value  in  detecting  poor  lamps. 

27.  After  a  person  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
photometer,  good  results  can  be  obtained  provided  the 
following  conditions  are  fulfilled: 

1.  The  lights,  both  the  standard  and  the  light  being 
measured,  should  be  steady. 

2.  The  standard  and  the  light  being  measured  should  be 
of  approximately  the  same  color. 

3.  The  brightness  of  the  light  being  measured  and  that 
of  the  standard  should  not  differ  to  an  extreme  degree;  for 
example,  good  results  could  not  be  expected  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  compare  an  arc  lamp  with  a  candle. 

Most  ordinary  photometer  bars  are  fitted  with  a  scale 
divided  into  equal  divisions,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10,  so  that  the 
distances  may  be  read  off  and  the  candlepower  calculated 
from  these  distances  and  the  known  candlepower  of  the 
standard.  If  the  standard  used  is  always  of  the  same  value, 
it  is  evident  that  the  bar  might  be  graduated  to  read  directly 
in  candlepower,   as  in  the  photometer  shown   in  Fig.   13. 
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"here  many  lamps  are  to  be  tested,  this  cau  usually  be 
■idone,  as  the  same  standard  can  be  used  all  the  time  and 
I  readings  taken  rapidly  from  the  bar  as  soon  as  the  setting 
I  of  the  screen  is  made.  Many  modifications  of  the  photometer 
^'tiave  been  made,  but  the  above  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  principles  involved  and  of  some  of  the  forms  especially 
^inseful  in  counecttoii  with  electric-light  stations. 


LIGHT    HISTRIBDTION 

28,     Mean    Horizontal    Can  ill  e  power. - 


-If 


mcan- 

I  descent  lamp  is  set  on  a  photometer  and  its  candlepower 
I  measured,  it  will  be  found  that  different  values  for  the 
■  candlepower  are  obtained,  depending  on  the  position  of  the 
lamp  and  the  shape  of  the  filament.  For  example,  in  Fig.  14 
the  brightness  of  the  lamp  in  the  different  horizontal  direc- 
tions /.  2.  3,  4,  etc.  would  not  be  the  same.  The  candle- 
power  given  out  in  the  different  horizontal  directions  along 
any  line,  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  14,  is  known  as  the 
lioiizanlal  candlepower  for  that  position.    The  mean  or 


nverage  horizontal  candlepower  is  the  average  value  of  these 
fdifferent  readings  and  is  frequently  obtained  by  taking  the 
%ading  from  the  lamp  while  it  is  rapidly  revolved  about  its 
rertical  axis.  The  photometers  just  described  are  arranged 
that  the  lamp  can  be  revolved  at  the  rate  of  about 
0  revolutions  per  minute,  thus  giving  the  average,  or 
Iniean,  horizontal  candlepower.  The  horizontal  candlepower 
does  not  vary  greatly  in  different  directions  with  lamps  as 
now  constructed.  This  is  shown  by  the  irregular  curve, 
,  14,     The  distance  of   the   points   on   this  curve  from 
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the  center  represents  the  candlepower  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius  from  that  point,  and  if  the  candlepower  were  the 
same  in  all  directions,  the  curve  would  become  a  circle. 

29.  Vertical  Distribution. — Fig.  15  shows  the  read- 
ings for  the  candlepower  obtained  in  a  vertical  plane  with  the 
filament  in  the  position  shown.  Viewed  from  position  i, 
the  candlepower  is  practically  zero,  because  the  light  is 
almost  completely  cut  off  by  the  base  of  the  lamp.  At 
points  2  and  4  it  is  a  maximum,  because  viewed  from  these 
points  the  maximum  amount  of  the  filament  is  seen.  At 
point  3  the  candlepower  again  drops  off,  because  here  the 
filament  is  seen  end  on.  The  curve  of  horizontal  distribu- 
tion gives  an  idea  as  to 
how  the  lamp  throws  light 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
the  curve  of  vertical  dis- 
tribution shows  how  the 
lamp  behaves  as  to  throw- 
ing the  light  up  or  down. 
In  speaking  of  the  candle- 
power  of  an  incandescent 
lamp,  the  mean  horizontal 
candlepower  is  usually 
meant,  and  this  is  most 
readily  obtained  by  spin- 
ning the  lamp  as  described  above.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  customary  to  measure  the  candlepower  in  one 
direction  only,  and  the  error  in  doing  so  is  not  usually 
very  great,  because  filaments  are  nearly  always  twisted 
and  the  candlepower  does  not  vary  greatly  when  the  lamp 
is  viewed  from  different  directions.  In  case  the  lamp  is 
not  revolved  when  measurements  are  being  taken,  it  should 
be  adjusted  with  the  plane  of  its  filament  at  such  an  angle 
to  the  photometer  bar  as  will  p:ive  the  mean  candlepower. 
For  example,  in  Fig.  16,  suppose  that  AB  represents  the 
axis  of  the  bar  and  that  we  are  looking  down  on  the  top  of 
the  lamp.     The  line  CD  will  indicate  the  relative  position  of 
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ftfae  plane  of  the  filament.  The  angle  n  at  which  the  filament 
I  should  be  inclined  will  depend  on  the  style  of  filament  used. 
[For  plain  loop  filaments  it  should  he  about  60°"  and  for 
r  spiral  filaments  30°. 

30.  Hvan  8pberlcal  raiullepower.^If  a  lamp  is 
I  hnng  so  that  it  can  be  viewed  from  any  direction,  it  is  clear 
kthat  if  viewed  from  any  number  of  different  points  a  corre- 
ksponding  number  of  different  values  for  the  candlepower 
I  will  be  obtained.  If  several  readings  are  taken  at  regular 
1  intervals  and  averaged,  the  itieuii  spherical  oundlepo^ver 
hoi  the  lamp  will  be  obtained.  In  other  words,  the  mean 
Y  spherical  candlepower  represents  that  intensity  of  illumi- 
I  nation  to  which  the  irregular  illumination  of  the  lamp  would 
I  be   equivalent   if    it   were   an   average   candlepower   given 


/ 
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Lout   uniformly  in  al!  directions.     The   mean   hemispherical 

'  candlepower  is  the  average  of  the  candJepowers  taken  over 

a  hemisphere.     When  a  lamp  is  provided  with  a  shade  or  a 

reflector,  nearly  all  the  light  is  thrown  down  and  the  mean 

candlepower  for  the  lower  hemisphere  is  made  greater  tjian 

the  mean  spherical   candlepower   for   the   lamp  without   a 

reflector.     In  connection  with  commercial  measurements  on 

^incandescent  lamps,  the  mean  spherical  candlepower  is  not 

ised  to  any  great  extent.     It  is  used  more  in  connection 

irilh  arc  lamps.     One  arc  lamp  may  give  a  widely  different 

tpherical  distribution  from  another,  and  in  comparing  such 

Eamps    the    mean    spherical    candlepower   forms   the   fairest 

)a9ts  of  comparison.      Incandescent    lamps   are   made   in    a 

iriety   of   sizes,    the    most   common   caiidlepowers   being 
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4,  8,  10,  16,  20,  32,  50,  and  100.  The  16-candlepower  lamp 
is  the  one  most  generally  used.  Small  lamps  of  i,  1,  and 
2  candlepower  are  also  used  for  decorative  and  advertising 
purposes. 

PROPERTIES    OF    INCANDESCENT    ULMPS 

31.  Temperature. — The  temperature  at  whioh  the  fila- 
ment of  a  lamp  is  worked  may  be  anywhere  from  1,250°  to 
1,350°  C.  The  hotter  the  filament,  the  greater  is  its  light- 
giving  power  per  watt  consumed.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable 
to  operate  a  lamp  so  that  it  will  give  a  large  amount  of  light 
per  watt,  provided  this  can  be  done  without  injuring  the 
lamp.  At  a  temperature  of  about  1,350°,  an  ordinary  lamp 
will  give  about  i  candlepower  per  watt;  a  16-candlepower 
lamp  would  at  this  rate  take  48  watts,  or  3  watts  per  candle. 
At  a  temperature  of  1,300°,  the  same  lamp  might  give  about 
i  candlepower  per  watt  and  thus  require  64  watts  for  its 
operation.  Although  it  is  thus  advantageous,  as  far  as 
power  consumption  goes,  to  work  the  lamp  at  a  high 
temperature,  it  is  found  that  if  the  temperature  is  pushed 
too  high,  the  life  of  the  lamp  is  greatly  shortened.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  lamp  is  worked  at  a  very  low  temperature, 
it  gives  a  small  amount  of  light  compared  with  the  power 
consumed,  and  although  its  life  may  be  long,  it  is  not  satis- 
factory as  a  light-giving  source. 

32.  Efficiency. — When  the  efficiency  of  an  incandescent 
lamp  or  arc  lamp  is  spoken  of,  the  power  consumption  per 
candlepower  is  meant.  For  example,  if  an  incandescent 
lamp  required  3.5  watts  for  each  mean  horizontal  candle- 
power,  its  efficiency  would  be  3.5,  or  it  would  be  spoken  of 
as  a  3.5-watt  lamp.  This  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  method 
of  expressing  efficiency,  because,  according  to  this,  the  larger 
the  power  consumption  per  candlepower,  the  greater  is  the 
efficiency;  while  in  point  of  fact  just  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
A  much  better  way  to  give  the  efficiency  would  be  to  express 
it  as  so  many  candlepower  per  watt,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
expressed  this  way.     Evidently,  the  greater  the  number  of 
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candlepower  per  wati  consumed,  the  greater  is  the  efficiency. 
At  present,  however,  efficiency  is  nearly  always  expressed  as 
so  many  watts  per  candle.  The  power  consumption  per 
candlepower  varies  considerably.  If  the  filament  is  worked 
at  a  high  temperature,  1  candlepower  may  be  obtained  for 
every  2.75  watts  expended,  or  even  less,  but  such  lamps  are 
apt  to  have  a  short  life  and,  in  any  event,  require  very 
steady  voltage  regulation.  In  ordinary  work,  lamps  give 
about  .3  candlepower  per  wait,  i.  e.,  they  require  about 
3.33  watts  per  candlepower.  This  is  a  fair  value  for  the 
power  consumption  of  an  ordinary  lamp.  A  lamp  may  take 
as  low  as  3  or  3.1  watts  per  candlepower  when  first  installed, 
but  its  light-giving  properties  fail  off  after  it  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  time  and  the  power  consumption  may  run  up 
as  high  as  3.8  or  even  4  watts  per  candle.  From  3,3  to  3. ,5 
watts  per  candlepower  is  therefore  a  fair  average.  High- 
voitage  lamps  (220  volt)  have  a  somewhat  lower  efficiency 
ging  from  4  to  4.2  watts  per  candlepower. 


BS3.      Connectlous  Tor  Testing. — When  testing  lamps, 

k  careful  record  should  be  kept  of  the  length  of  time  they 
have  burned,  also  of  the  voltage  and  current.  With  this 
data  at  hand,  together,  of  course,  with  the  readings  of 
candlepower  as  given  by  the  photometer,  the  efficiency  of 
the  lamp  at  any  time  during  the  test  may  be  at  once 
determined.  Accurate  instruments  must  be  u.sed,  and  their 
scales  should  be  so  divided  that  the  ammeter  or  mil-arameler 
may  be  read  to  t&W  ampere  and  Ihe  voltmeter  to  mt  volt. 
A  variable  resistance  should  also  be  inserted  in  series  with 

^^|ie  lamp  so  that  the  voltage  across  the  lamp  terminals  may 

^^Bkept  nearly  constant. 

^|fS4.  Fig.  17  shows  an  arrangement  of  connections  for 
lamp  testing.  Switch  1  short-circuits  the  current  coil  of  the 
wattmeter  and  switch  2,  the  ammeter.  The  adjustable  resist- 
ance allows  the  pressure  to  be  maintained  at  the  rated  voltage 
of  the  lamp  under  test.  In  Fig.  17,  a  wattmeter  is  shown  in 
addition  to  the  ammeter  and  voltmeter,  though  it  is  not 
essential  because  the  watts  can  be  easily  calculated  from  the 
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voltage  and  current  readings.  A  good  ammeter  and  volt- 
meter are  to  be  preferred  to  a  wattmeter  for  this  kind  of 
work,  as  the  results  are  more  likely  to  be  accurate.  Direct 
current  should,  if  possible,  be  used  for  all  testing,  as  alter- 
nating-current instruments  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  inac- 
curate results.  Current  supplied  from  a  direct-current 
dynamo  running  at  constant  speed  may  be  used,  but  At 
is  more  satisfactory  to  use  a  storage  battery  as  the  source 
of  supply,  as  the  current  from  it  is  perfectly  steady. 
Readings  of  candlepower,  current,  and  voltage  should  be 
taken   as   nearly    simultaneously    as    possible.      When    the 
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Fig.  17 


Standard  is  an  incandescent  lamp,  it  is  advisable  to  supply 
both  the  standard  and  the  lamp  under  test  from  the  same 
circuit.  Any  fluctuations  in  voltage  will  then  affect  both 
lamps  and  their  relative  candlepower  will  be  almost  unaf- 
fected. The  results  will,  therefore,  be  much  more  accurate 
than  if  the  two  lamps  were  run  from  separate  sources 
of  current. 

35.  I^ainp  Kstimates. — With  an  average  power  con- 
sumption of  3.0  watts  per  candlepower,  a  16-candlepower 
lamp  will  require  16  X  3.3  =  52.8  watts.  The  current  that 
the  lamp  will  require  will  depend  on  the  voltage  at  which  it 
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S  operated.     The  current  in  any  case  can  be  obtained  by  the 
Eoll owing  formula: 


1  which  CP  =  candlepower; 

W  —  watts  per  candlepower; 
E  =  voltage  across  the  lamp  terminals. 
Example. — A  32- candlepower  lamp  requires  3.5  watts  per  candle- 
power  and  is  ciesigued  Ici  operate  at  a  pressure  of  110  volts.  What  will 
be  the  current  taken  by  the  lamp  and  what  will  be  the 
the  lamp  when  hot? 

ISoLUtioM.— From  formula  8, 
.       32x3.5 


From  Ohm 


-  l.OS  amperes,  nearly.    Aus. 

T  R  —  -:\  hence, 


8  ohms.    Ans. 


NoTK. — The  value  of  the  resistance  of  an  incandescent  lamp  obtained 
by  dividing  the  E.  M.  F.  by  the  current  gives  the  hot  resistance. 
The  resistance  of  carbon  decreases  as  the  leraperalure  increases,  tiiitil 
H  certain  point  is  reached  beyond  which  the  resistance  remains  nearly 
constant.  Since  the  temperature  is  high  in  an  incandescent  lamp, 
the  cold  resistance  is  very  much  higher  than  the  hot;  it  may  be 
almost  double  the  hot  resistance.  In  practical  work,  we  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  concerned  directly  with  the  cold  resistance  oE  the  lamps,  and 
when  the  resistance  is  spolten  of,  the  hot  resistance  is  meant,  A 
l(i-candlepower.  UO-volt  lamp  baa  a  hot  resistance  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  220  ohms. 

Small  incandescent  lamps  require  a  larger  number  of  watts 
per  candlepower  than  large  ones.  For  example,  a  4-candIe- 
power  lamp  requires  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  watts; 
6-candlepower,  25  watts;  8*candlepower,  32  watts;  and 
lO-candlepower,  37  watts.  In  general,  then,  the  substitution 
small  lamp  for  a  larger  one  will  result  in  a  saving  in 
power,  but  not  in  direct  proportion.  For  example,  if  an 
8-candlepower  lamp  were  substituted  for  a  16-candlepower, 
the  power  consumption  might  be  reduced  from  about  52,8 
^^atts  to  %1  watts. 

^^B36.     Allowing    for   loss    in    the   line,   it   will   probably 
^^Bquire  about  t>0  watts  at  the  dynamo  terminals  for  every 

H       40-9 
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16-candlepower  lamp  operated.     Hence,  if  the  output  of  the 
dynamo,  in  kilowatts,  is  known,  the  number  of   16-candle- 
power lamps  that  it  is  capable  of  operating  may  be  obtained 
approximately,  by  the  following  formula: 

Number  of  16-candlepower  lamps  =  — — (4) 

in  which  K  Wis  the  capacity  of  the  dynamo  in  kilowatts. 

Example. — About  how  many  16-candlepower  lamps  should  a 
12-kilowatt  dynamo  be  capable  of  operating? 

Solution. — Number  of  lamps  =  — — -:r^ —     =  200.    Ans. 

Sometimes  the  output  of  the  dynamo  is  given  in  volts  and 
amperes  instead  of  in  kilowatts.  In  such  cases,  the  output 
in  watts  is  easily  obtained  by  multiplying  the  volts  by  the 
amperes,  and  the  number  of  16-candlepower  lamps  that 
the  dynamo  can  operate  may  then  be  obtained  by  dividing 
by  60,  as  before. 

Example. — A  dynamo  is  capable  of  delivering  an  output  of 
70  amperes  at  a  pressure  of  115  volts.  About  how  many  16-candle- 
power lamps  can  it  run? 

Solution. — The  output  in  watts  will  be  115  X  70  =  8,050,  and  since 
each  lamp  requires  about  60  watts,  the  capacity  of  the  machine  will 

be    '^     =  134  lamps.    Ans. 

Note. — When  the  capacity  of  a  dynamo  is  given  as  so  many  lamps, 
16-candlepower  lamps  are  always  meant.  If  82-candlepower  lamps  are 
operated,  each  32-candlepower  lamp  should  be  counted  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  two  of  16  candlepower. 

37.  The  number  of  indicated  horsepower  required  at  the 
steam  engine  to  operate  a  given  number  of  lamps  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  power  lost  in  the  dynamo  and 
engine.  The  approximate  rule  given  above  supposes  that 
60  watts  are  required  at  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo  for 
each  lamp  operated.  There  will  be  some  loss  in  the  dynamo 
and  in  the  engine,  so  that  the  indicated  power  at  the  cylin- 
der of  the  engine  must  be  more  than  60  watts  per  lamp. 
Just  what  this  indicated  power  must  be  will  depend  on  the 
combined  efficiency  of  the  engine  and  dynamo,  and  this  will, 
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Km  turn,  depend  on  the  size  and  type  of  engine  and  dynamo. 
I  Generally  speaking,  tea  IG-candlepower  lamps  can  be 
I,  operated  per  indicated  Iiorsepower;  this  number  is  exceeded 
I  somewhat  with  large  engines  and  dynamos,  but,  on  the  olher 
I  hand,  with  poor  apparatus  the  lamps  per  indicated  horse- 
I  power  may  fall  below  the  number  given. 

I       Ei.\MPLR.— An   isolaled   plant  is  to  lie  installed  for  opeialiog  350 

I  16-cantllcpower  lamps:     (ii)   Wliai  should  be  Ihe  indicated  horsepower 

met  thveagine!     (i)  What  shoulii  be  the  approximate  capacity  of  the 

V^yoamo  in  bilowatlsP 

I        SoL.0T10S.^(a)   Allowing  10  lamps  per  indicated  horsepower,  the 

I*  horsepower  o£  ihe  engine  would  have  to  be     .    =  35.' 

I        (A)     Allowing  00  watts  at  the  dynnmn  terminals  per  lamp,  the  out- 

I  .pnt  in  watts  would  be  350  X  DO  =  21,000,  or  21  kilowatts.    Atis. 

I      38.     Life. — The   length   of   time   that   an    incandescent 

I   lamp  wilt   burn   before   giving  out   is  very  uncertain   and 

depends  on  a  number  of  different  things.     Sometimes  there 

may  be  defects  in  the  manufacture  that  will  cause  a  lamp  to 

burn  out  in  a  very  short  time,  though  systematic  testing  at 

the   factory  has   resulted    greatly  in    the  reduction  of   the 

number  of  such  lamps  that  reach  the  consumer.     Lamps  are 

often  run  at  a  higher  voltage    than    they   should   be,  and 

although  this  makes  them  give  a  good  light  for  the  time 

being,  it  shortens  their  life  greatly.     Raising  the  pressure 

1  or2  volts  above  the  proper  amount  on  a  110-voIt  lamp  may 

L  shorten  its  life  as  much  as  15  to  25  per  cent.     On  the  other 

■  hand,  it  does  not  pay  the  central  station  to  rvju  the  voltage 

^Ow,  because,  ahhough  the  lamps  may  last  longer,  they  will 

not  give  a  good  light  and  will  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  on 

the  part  of  the  customers.     It  is  always  best  to  run   the 

lamps  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  voltage  for  which  they 

are  designed,  and  to  run  the  plant  so  that  Ihe  regulation  will 

be  good,  i.  e.,  so  that  the  voltage  at  the  lamps  will  be  nearly 

constant,  no  matter  how  the  number  of  lamps  in  use  may 

A«7>     It  has  been  found,  experimentally,  that  the  life  of  a 

limp  varies  approximately  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  efficiency 

1  in  watts  per  candle.     Thus,  if  L,  is  the  life  when 


I 
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burned  at  an  efficiency  of  IVi  and  L^  the  life  when  burned  at 
an  efficiency  of  IV,, 

/,.=     ^-  (5) 

Example. — If  a  lamp  has  a  life  of  800  hours  when  burned  at  a 
normal  efficiency  of  3.1  watts  per  candle,  what  will  its  life  be  when 
burned  at  an  efficiency  of  3.4  watts  per  candle? 

Solution. —    JVx  =  3.1;  IV,  =  3.4;  L^  =  800;  hence,  from  formula  5, 
L,  =  — o\%~ —  —  1,270  hr.,  approximately.    Ans. 

The  slight    increase  in  the  watts   per  candle   (from  3.1 
to  3.4)  means  that  the  filament  is  worked  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature and  there  is  consequently  a  large  increase  in  the 
life  of  the  lamp,  though  the  light  is  not  obtained  as  econom 
ically  so  far  as  the  cost  of  power  is  concerned. 

39.  Assuming  that  the  voltage  is  kept  constant,  a  lamp 
will  gradually  fall  off  in  brilliancy  after  it  has  been  burned 
for  some  time,  and  after  a  certain  point  is  reached  it 
becomes  so  uneconomical  that  it  pays  better  to  replace  it  by 
a  new  one  rather  than  attempt  to  run  it  until  it  burns  out. 
The  length  of  time  during  which  it  pays  to  burn  a  lamp  is 
difficult  to  decide.  Lamps  will  frequently  burn  over  2,000 
hours  before  they  give  out,  but  after  they  have  burned  from 
500  to  700  hours  their  candlepower  has  fallen  off  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  will  probably  pay  to  replace  them.  Many 
large  central  stations  make  it  a  rule  to  replace  lamps  when 
they  have  fallen  off  to  80  per  cent,  of  their  original  candle- 
power.  For  example,  a  16-candlepower  lamp  would  be 
discarded  when  it  had  fallen  off  to  12.8  candlepower. 

40.  The  falling  off  in  candlepower  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  a  disintegration  of  the  carbon.  The  filament  grad- 
ually increases  in  resistance  on  account  of  small  particles  of 
carbon  being  thrown  off;  this  increase  in  resistance  results 
in  a  decrease  in  current  and,  consequently,  in  a  decrease 
in  candlepower.      Moreover,  the   small  particles  of  carbon 
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are  deposited  on  the  inside  of  the  globe,  thus  producing 
the  well-known  blackening  effect  and  further  reducing 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  lamp.  Lamps  have  been 
very  much  improved  of  late  years  as  regards  this  falling 
off  ia  candlepower.  The  two  curves,  Fig.  18,  given  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Willcox,*  illustrate  the  improvement  in  this 
respect,  the  upper  curve  being  for  a  modern  lamp  and  the 
lower  for  an  old-style  lamp.  Both  lamps  start  out  with  the 
same  candlepower,  and   the   lines  show  the  percentage  of 
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,the  initial  candlepower  after  the  lamps  have  been  burning  for 
fferent  intervals  of  time.  There  is  a  steady  decline  in  the 
voltage  of  the  old  lamp  from  the  time  it  starts  burning,  and 
at  the  end  of  500  hours  it  is  only  giving  70  per  cent,  of  the 
light  it  gave  at  the  start.  The  candlepower  of  the  other 
lamp,  on  the  contrary,  increases  slightly  during  the  first 
25  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  75  hours  has  returned  to  its 
nal  candlepower.     It  then  falls  ofl  in  candlepower,  but 

f  Franklin  Institute,  Vol.  CXLVIU. 
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at  the  end  of  500  hours  is  still  giving  about  77  per  cent,  of 
the  original  amount. 

41.  Voltaj^es. — The  voltage  of  an  incandescent  lamp  is 
the  pressure  that  must  be  maintained  between  its  terminals 
in  order  that  the  resultant  current  shall  cause  the  lamp  to 
give  its  rated  candlepower.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
incandescent  lamps  in  use  are  designed  for  voltages  any- 
where between  the  limits  of  100  and  125  volts.  For  example, 
100,  104,  110  are  common  values.  When  alternating  current 
was  first  introduced,  it  admitted  the  use  of  low  voltages  at 
the  lamps,  because  the  current  could  be  transmitted  at  high 
pressure  and  then  transformed  to  low  pressure.  At  that 
time,  it  was  more  difficult  to  make  durable  and  efficient 
lamps  for  100  or  110  volts  than  for  lower  voltages,  and  a 
pressure  of  50  or  52  volts  for  the  lamps  became  common. 
This  pressure  is  no  longer  used  on  new  installations,  because 
there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  making  lamps  for  the  higher  volt- 
ages. A  pressure 'of  80  volts  has  been  customary  for  marine 
work,  but  in  modern  installations  110  to  125  volts  is  used. 
Of  late  years,  it  has  become  possible  to  make  lamps  for 
220  to  250  volts,  and  a  number  of  plants  using  lamps  of  this 
voltage  are  in  successful  operation. 

In  connection  with  lamp  voltages,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  process  of  manufacture  it  is  impossible  to 
make  all  the  lamps  come  out  at  the  voltage  aimed  at.  For 
example,  if  a  lot  of  110-volt  lamps  were  to  be  made  up,  a 
great  many  of  them  would  come  out  at  108,  109,  111,  or 
thereabouts.  It  is  often  a  good  plan,  therefore,  for  a  station 
to  operate  at  an  odd  voltage  of,  say,  107  or  111  rather  than 
at  110,  as  the  chances  are  that  if  lamps  are  ordered  for  the 
odd  voltages  they  will  be  obtained,  whereas,  if  ordered  for 
the  even  110  volts,  it  is  probable  that  108- volt  or  109-volt 
lamps  marked  110  will  be  supplied,  because  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  supply  all  the  lamps  of  exactly 
110  volts  without  especially  selecting  them. 

42.  General  lleniarks. — Incandescent  lamps  are  made 
for  a  wide  range  of  voltage  and  candlepower.     The  power 
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[■  consumption  per  candlepower  also  varies  through  wide  limits. 
I  High-efficiency  lamps,  in  general,  will  have  a  short  life  unless 

the  voltage  regulation  is  very  good;  hence,  high-efficiency 
I  lamps  should  not  be  used  in  places  where  the  regulation  is 

poor.  Ill  order  to  determine  the  current  that  any  lamp  will 
'  take,  its  power  consumption  per  candle  must  be  known  and 
I  the  current  may  then  be  calculated.  When  making  wiring 
E  estimates,  or  in  any  case  where  the  approximate  current 
[only  is  needed,  the  following  values  of  the  current  required 
1  per  lamp  may  be  used: 

TABLE  I 


Caadle- 
power 

Voltage 

Current 
Amperes 

Candle- 
power 

Voltage 

Current 
Amperes 

lO 

110 

.36 

16 

52 

1. 00 

i6 

110 

■  SO 

32 

S2 

2.00 

32 

no 

1. 00 

16 

220 

.30 

10 

S2 

■75 

43,  HeatiDfc. — A  16-candlepower,  64-watt  incandescent 
lamp  gives  off  about  220  British  thermal  imiis  of  heat  per 
hour.  A  British  thermal  unit  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
heat  that  is  required  to  raise  1  pound  of  water  from  62°  F. 
to  63°  F.     Incandescent  lamps  give  off  from  5  to  10  percent. 

.  of  the  amount  of  heat  emitted  by   ordinary  bat-wing  gas 

I  burners  of  corresponding  candlepower. 

'  44.  Illumination  by  Incandescent  Iiamps,  —  In 
wiring  for  incandescent  lamps,  it  is  necessary  to  locate  the 
lights  so  that  the   best   illumination  will   be  obtained.     In 

1  iactory   lighting,  the    lamps   are   so   placed  that  they  will 

I  be  as  near  as   possible   to  the  workmen,  whether   at  the 

W  machine  or  vise. 

For  the  interior  of  stores,  general  illumination  is  required. 
Show  windows  should  be  lighted  by  reflected  light  only, 
because  exposed  light  striking  the  eye  will  cause  the  effect 
of  the  general  arrangement  to  be  lost  to  the  observer.     In 
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picture  galleries,  this  same  idea  should  be  carried  out.  House 
lighting  is  more  for  effect  than  general  illumination. 

In  theater  lighting,  where  the  scenic  eflEects  depend  entirely 
on  a  careful  adjustment  of  light  intensities,  experience  is  the 
only  guide. 

Among  other  points  to  be  observed  in  placing  lights  is 
the  color  of  the  surrounding  walls.  Dull  walls  will  reflect 
only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  light  thrown  on  them,  while 
a  clean,  white  surface  will  reflect  80  per  cent.  The  height 
of  the  room  also  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  a  given  light 
intensity. 

The  unit  used  for  expressing  the  degree  of  illumination 
produced  by  any  source  of  light  is  the  foot-candle,  or  the 
degree  of  illumination  produced  by  1  standard  candle  at  a 
distance  of  1  foot  from  the  object  to  be  illuminated.  An 
illumination  of  1  foot-candle  is  a  good  light  to  read  by  and 
the  illuminations  met  with  in  practice  usually  vary  from 
^  to  2  or  3  foot-candles.  Since  the  illumination  decreases 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  a  16-candlepower  lamp  at  a 
distance  of  1  foot  from  an  object  would  produce  an  illumina- 
tion of  16  foot-candles,  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  the  illumi- 
nation would  be  4  foot-candles,  and  at  a  distance  of  4  feet, 
it  would  be  1  foot-candle;  or,  ii  B  =  candlepower  of  source 
and  D  =  distance  in  feet  from  object,  then 

illumination  (foot-candles)  =  —  (6) 

The   illuminating   value  of   different   lights    is  about   as 

follows: 

TABL.E  II 


Light 


Ordinary  moonlight  . 
Street  lighted  by  gas 
Stage  of  theater  .  . 
Diffused  daylight 


Foot-Candles 


.025 

.030 

2.9  to  3.8 

1 0.0  to  40.0 
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A  clear  idea  of  these  various  intensities  is  easily  gained 

Lby  comparison,  remembering  that  1   foot-candle  furnishes  a 

I  gfood  light  to  read  by.     On  account  of  the  great  influence  of 

the  color  of  walls,  height  of  ceilings,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to 

[  give  other  than  very  approximate  figures  for  the  amount  of 

[  light  required   for  illuminating  a  given  room.     For  rooms 

requiring  ordinary  illumination  and  having  ceilings  about 

10  feet  high,  about  .2.5  to  .29  candlepower  per  square  foot 

should  be  sufficient.     For  rooms  with  high  ceilings  .45  to  .5 

'  candlepower  per  square  foot  should  be  allowed,  and  for  very 

I  brilliant  lighting  in  ball  rooms  or  similar  places,  the  allow- 

I  ance  may  be  as  high  as  1  candlepower  per  square  foot.     Of 

course,  these  figures  are  for  cases  where  the  whole  room  is 

I  to  be  generally  illuminated;  when  the  light  is  used  locally. 

I  as  at  desks  or  reading  tables,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 

rhave  the  room  generally  illuminated,  and  the  allowance  per 

I  square  foot  might  be  much  less  than  that  indicated  by  the 

I  above  figures. 


I 


EXjVMPLES    for    PHACTICE 

1.  Allowing  tor  loss  in  the  lines,  about  how  many  IB-can dlepower 
lamps  can  a  300  kilowalt  dynamo  operate?  Ans.  5,000  lamps 

2.  What  will  be  the  illumination,  in  foot-candles,  produced  by  a 
S2-candlepower  lamp  placed  U  feel  from  the  object  illnminatedi' 

Ans.   .395  foot-candle 
How  much  current,  approiciraatelyi  would  be  required   (or  the 
operation  of  300  220-volt  lamps?  Ans.  ',10  amperes 

lesting  a  lampj^n  a  photometer  bar  having  I.OOO  divisions,  a 
■as  obtained  with  the  screen  ItOO  divisions  from  tlie  standard. 
If  the  standard  were  16  candlepower,  what  was  the  candlepower  of  the 
lamp  uDd«r  lest?  Ans.  87.1  candlepower 

RECENT  TTPE8  OF  INCANDESCENT  LAMP 

45,  Within  the  last  few  years  much  experimenting  has 
been  done  in  order  to  produce  an  incandescent  lamp  more 
efficient  than  the  ordinary  lamp  employing  a  carbon  filament. 
The  investigation  has  been  mainly  along  two  lines;  namely, 
to  produce  a  successful  lamp  employing  material  other  than 
carbon  for  the  light-giving  filament,  and  to  produce  a  lamp 
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in  which  a  gas  or  vapor  is  brought  to  a  high  state  of  incan- 
descence. The  Nenist  lamp  represents  a  successful  type  in 
which  the  glower  or  light-giving  portion  is  not  of  carbon. 
So  far,  lighting  by  vacuum  tubes  or  by  means  of  incandes- 
cent gas  has  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent,  though  much 
experimenting  has  .been  done,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
such  system  may  ultimately  prove  practicable. 

46.     Efficiency     of     lilght-Glvlngr     Sources. — Any 

source  of  light  may  be  considered  as  giving  out  two  kinds  of 
radiation — luminous  radiations  and  obscure  radiations.  The 
energy  that  is  expended  in  the  luminous  source  sets  up 
vibrations  in  the  ether,  and  those  vibrations  that  have  a 
wave  length  lying  between  .000360  millimeter  and  .000810 
millimeter  are  capable  of  affecting  the  eye  and  producing  the 
sensation  known  as  light.  All  vibrations  lying  above  or 
below  these  limits  are  usless  as  far  as  producing  light  is  con- 
cerned. For  example,  all  heat  radiations  (of  long  wave 
length)  represent  so  much  waste  energy.  If  we  call  A  the 
total  radiation  from  a  light-giving  source,  B  the  amount  of 
luminous  radiation,  and  C  the  non-luminous  or  obscure  radi- 

ation,  then,  A  =  B  '\-  C^  and  the  ratio  —  is  the  optical  effi- 

A 

ciency  of  the'  light-giving  source,  because  it  is  the  ratio  of 

the  radiation  that  is  useful  in  producing  light,  to  the  total 

radiation.     The    efficiency  of   ordinary  light-giving  sources 

as  measured  by  this    standard  is  very  low.     For  example, 

the  optical  efficiency  of  an  oil  lamp  is  not  more  than  3  per 

cent.;  that  of  an  ordinary  gas  burner  about  4  per  cent.;  and 

that  of  an  incandescent  lamp  5  to  6  per  cent.,  depending  on 

the  temperature  at  which  the  filament  is  worked.     The  arc 

lamp  has  a  considerably  higher  efficiency;  it  may  run  as  high 

as  18  per  cent.^or  more  when  measured  in  the  direction  in 

ivhich  the  lamp  throws  its  maximum  illumination,  but  the 

average  efficiency  is  not  more  than  10  per  cent. 

There  is   room  for  a  great   deal   of   improvement  in  the 

efficiency  of   our  light-giving  sources,  and  efforts  to  effect 

such    improvement  have   been   along  the    lines    mentioned 


I  above.     Contradictory  as   the    statement  may    seem,   it   is 
laeve-rtheless  true  that  some  of  the  most  efficient  lamps  are 
I  those  in   which  the  highest   temperatures  are  attained.     In 
I  order  to  ^et  an  efficient  lamp,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
I  of  light  must  be  produced  with  the  smallest  possible  accom- 
Ipnniment  of  heat.     In  lamps  operated  at  a  high  temperature, 
;  proportion  of  light  to  heat,  and  hence  the  efficiency,  is 
greater  than  in  lamps  where  the  temperature  is  lower,  and 
Ethe  effort  has  therefore  been  to  produce  incandescent  lamps 
[Jn   xvhich   the  glowing  material  could    be  maintained  at  a 
tUgher  temperature  than  is  possible  with  a  carbon -til  am  en  t 
The  temperature  of  the  carbon  points  of  an  arc  lamp 
s  over  twice  that  of  the  filament  of  an  ordinary  incandescent 
,  and  the  arc  lamp  is  over  twice  as  efficient.     An  incan- 
lescent  lamp  worked  at  high  voltage  gives  more  candlepower 
ter  watt  than  when  worked  at  normal  voltage,  but  the  fila- 
ment soon  burns  out  because  it  is  unable  to  stand  the  high 
[emperature.     Some  of  ihe  lamps  that  have  been  brought 
^OUt  and  in  which  a  higher  temperature  is  attained  than  in  the 
arbon-filament  lamp  will  be  considered  briefly. 


THE    NKBNST    LAMP 

4T.     Operation. — The   Nernst  lamp  has  now  been  in 

iomtnercial  use  for  some  time,  and  has  shown  that  it  can  be 

""flepended  on  as  a  reliable  and  efficient  source  of  light.     The 

light-giving  portion   or  glower  in  this  lamp  consists  of  a 

small  stick  or  rod  made  of  the  rare  oxides,  such  as  oxides 

■pf  thorium,  zirconium,  yttrium,  etc.     This  glower  is  a  non- 

ionductor  when  cold,  but  when  heated  to  a  temperature  of 

700°  C,  it  conducts  cnrrent  and  is  soon  brought  up 

»  a  very  high  tempera. ure  by  the  passage  of  the  current. 

s  order  to  start  the  lamp,  therefore,  some  Tneans  must  be 

Provided  for  heating  the  glower  up  to  the  conducting  tem- 

srature.     This  heating  is  necessary  only  during  the  inter- 

l  of  starting,  and  after  the  current  has  been  started  the 

sating  device  is  cut  out  of  service. 

1  order  to  make  the  operation  of  the  lamp  stable,  it  is 
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necessary  to  insert  a  resistance  in  series  with  the  glower.. 
If  the  current  increases  by  a  slight  amount,  there  is  a 
siderable  reduction  in  the  glower  resistance,  and  this  in  tiuu! 
would  allow  a  further  increase  in  current,  which  would  soon 
lead  to  fusing  or  softening  of  the  glower  if  the  resistance  in 
series  were  not  used  to  prevent  it.  The  resistance  is  so 
constructed  that  any  slight  increase  iu  current  causes  a  large 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  resistance  wire,  thus 
increasing  the  value  of  the  resistance.  The  result  is  that 
the  rise  in  current  due  to  the 
lowering  of  the  resistance  of  the 
glower  is  checked,  and  the  lamp 
rendered  stable  in  its  action. 
The  voltage  of  the  circuit 
should  not  vary  more  than 
5  per  cent,  from  normal  and  the 
glower  should  be  selected 
reference  to  the  actual  voltage 
on  which  it  is  used.  Nemst 
lamps,  or  in  fact  any  other  incan- 
descent lamp,  will  not  give  good 
service  on  systems  where  the 
voltage  regulation  is  poor. 


48.     Description. — ThoJ 
Nernst  lamp,  as  at  present  con- 
structed, consists  of  the  following 
essential  parts:    (1)   the  glower; 
(2)  the  resistance,  or  ballast,  as 
it   is    termed    by   the   manufac- 
turers; (3)  the  heating  device  for  starting  the  lamp;  (4)  the 
cut-out  device  for  cutting  the  heating  coils  out  of  circuit 
after   the    lamp    has    been    started.     The    lamps,    as   coii>j 
strucled  by  the  Nernst  Lamp  Company,  are  made  in  a  largcil 
variety  of  sizes  and  styles.     Some  are  intended  for  outdoor,  1 
and  others  for  indoor,  use,  but  the  difference  between  the 
outdoor  and  indoor  types  lies  principally   in   the  style  of 
casing  used  to  protect  the  parts.     They  are  also  made  for  s 
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I'Wide  range  in  candlepower.     A  50-candlepower  glower  is 

■  used  as  a  unit,  and  lamps  of  larger  candlepower  are  made 
ty  increasing  the  number  of  glowers   instead   of  using  a 

I  single  glower  of  larger  dimensions.     The  lamps  are  made 

■  'With  one.  two,  three,  four,  or  six  glowers,  giving  candte- 
K|Kiwers  of  approximately  50,  110,  175,  2.50,  and  400,  and  are 
KOperated  on  alternating- 
Kcurrent  circuits  using 
llOO  to  120  volts  or  200 
|to  240  volts.  A  110- 
Fvolt   glower   takes,  ap- 

■oximately,  .8  ampere, 

Ewhile  a  220-volt  glower 

Klakes  .4  ampere.    Only 

wQie  smaller  lamps  are 
made  to  operate  on  100 

rto  120  volts,  as  more 
satisfactory  service  is 
obtained  from  the  220- 
volt  lamps. 

L     Figs.  19  and  20  show 

vkhe    general    constnic- 

"tion  of  a  220-volt,  two- 
glower  lamp.  As  shown 
in  Fig.  19.  the  enclosing 
globe  surrounds  the 
glowers  and  protccis 
them  from  air-currents. 
The  glowers  are  made 
of  oxides,  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mount  '' "'  * 

them  in  a  vaciuim  like  Ihe  filament  of  an  ordinary  inc.indes- 
cent  lamp.  In  Fig.  20,  one  of  the  glowers  is  shown  at  a. 
The  heater  tnbes  are  immediately  above  the  glowers,  and 
boih  glowers  and  heaters  are  supported  in  a  porcelain 
holder  d,  whith  tan  be  readily  detached  from  the  main 
pari  of  the  lamp  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  replace 
Slowers  or  heaters.     The  auxiliary  parts  of  the  lamp  are 
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protected  by  the  removable  casing.     One  of  the  armatures  of 
the  cut-out  is  shown  at  B\   G  and./*"  are  the  lamp  terminals. 

49.  The  Glowers. — Fig.  21  shows  a  pair  of  glowers 
and  heater  tubes.  When  mounted  in  the  lamp  the  glowers 
a,  a  are  from  iV  to  A  inch  below  the  heater  tubes  b^  b,  and 
about  A  inch  apart  from  center  to  center.  The  size  of  the 
glowers  and  heaters,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21,  is  about  the  same 
as  used  on  the  standard  220-volt  lamp.  The  glower  is  about 
.025  inch  in  diameter  and  li  inches  long.  It  is  provided 
with  platinum  terminal  wires  c,  c  attached  to  copper  wires 

^  that  terminate  in  small, 

^  tapered  aluminum  plugs 

that  allow  connections 
to  be  made  or  broken 
easily.  The  platinum 
terminals  are  attached 
to  small  beads  of  plat- 
inum embedded  in  each 
end  of  the  glower.  By  making  the  connection  in  this  man- 
ner, any  shrinkage  of  the  glower  causes  the  connection 
to  become  tighter  and  therefore  does  not  impair  the  con- 
tact. The  life  of  a  glower  will  average  from  600  to  800 
hours,  provided  the  voltage  regulation  is  such  that  the 
increase  in  voltage  above  normal  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 
In  placing  glowers  in  the  holders,  care  must  be  taken  to 
allow  a  small  amount  of  end  play;  otherwise,  the  expansion 
and  contraction  may  result  in  breakage. 

50.  neater  Tubes  and  Holder. — Fig.  22  shows  the 
glower  and  heater  tubes  mounted  in  their  porcelain  holder. 
The  holder,  together  with  the  base  on  which  it  is  mounted, 
can  be  pulled  away  from  the  main  part  of  the  lamp.  The 
heater  coil  consists  of  a  porcelain  tube  with  fine  platinum 
wire  wound  on  its  surface  and  covered  with  a  protecting 
paste  that  serves  to  shield  the  wire  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  glower  and  also  furnish  a  white  surface  that  will  reflect 
the  light  downwards.  The  heater  tubes  b,  Fig.  22,  are  held 
in  the  porcelain  holder  d,  which  is  attached  to  the  porcelain 
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L  base  rf"  that  bolds  brass  pieces  /  to  which  the  glowers  are 
connected  by  means  of  the  aluminum  plujjs.  The  terminals 
of  the  heater  tubes  connect  to  the  prongs  h.h'  by  way  of 
the  brass  piece  g,  which  also  serves  as  a  support  for  the 
holder  d,  being  attached  thereto  by  rlie  cotter  pin  o. 
Prongs  /,  m,  and  n  form  the  terminals  of  the  glowers,  aiul 
when  the  holder  is  pushed  up  into  place  the  prongs  make 
connection  with  contacts  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp.  The 
parts  of  the  holder  d  that  face  the  glowers  are  painted  with 
a  white  paste.  After  the 
lamp  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  some  time,  black 
oxide  of  platinum  from 
the  glower  terminals  de- 

■  posits  on  the  holder,  thus 
blackening  the  surface 
and  interfering  with  the 
reflection  of  the  light. 
By  cleaning  up  the  old 
paste    occasionally 

.   giving  the  holder  a  new 

[  coat,  a  good  reflecting 
surface  is  maintained. 
The  heater  coils  last 
about  200  hours  when 
used  continuously,  but  as 
they  are  used  only  for  20 
to  .SO  seconds   each    lime  ■■■  — 

the  lamp  is  started,  the  life  of   a  heater  corresponds   to  a 

_  very  large  number  of  lamp  hours. 


51,  The  steadying  resistance,  or  btUltist,  is  made  of 
I  pure  iron  wire  motmled  in  an  inert  gas  such  as  nitrogen. 
I  In  Fig.  20,  the  ballasts  for  each  glower  are  shown  at  A,  A, 
f  the  fine  iron  wire  being  mounted  in  sealed  glass  tubes.  The 
Efemperature  of  a  wire  so  mounled  responds  quickly  to 
rcbanges  in  current,  and  iron  wire  increases  in  resistance 
Vifery  rapidly  wilh  increase  in  temperature.     An  increase  of 
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10  per  cent,  in  the  current  passings  through  one  of  these 
ballasts  will  cause  as  much  as  150  per  cent,  increase  in 
resistance.  A  small  amount  of  resistance  is  therefore  suf- 
ficient to  insure  stable  operation,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
lamp  as  a  whole  is  higher  than  if  an  ordinary  resistance  were 
used.     By  mountine  the  wire  as  described,  all  danger  from 


oxidation   is   removed,    and    the  ballasts   will   last    a  long 
time,  provided  the  voltage  regulation  is  good. 

52.  The  cut-out  consists  of  an  electromagnet  connected 
in  series  with  the  glowers  and  arranged  so  that  when  current 
passes  through  them  it  will  attract  two  armatures  {one  of 
which  is  shown  at  B,  Fig.  20)  and  open  the  circuit  through 
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the  heater  coils.  Each  armature  is  suspended  from  its  upper 
end,  and  when  the  coil  is  eherg:ized,  the  armatures  swing  in 
and  open  the  circuit  through  the  heater  coils.  There  are  two 
armatures  and  sets  of  contacts  in  this  lamp,  so  that  the 
heater  circuit  is  opened  in  two  places.  The  armatures  are 
suspended  loosely  from  a  single  point  of  support  to  avoid 
humming  caused  by  the  alternating  current  in  the  coil.  So 
far,  Nernst  lamps  have  been  used  mostly  on  alternating 
current,  because  direct  current  appears  to  decompose  the 
glower  and  make  it  short  lived.  However,  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  production  of  glowers  for 
direct  current,  and  doubtless  such  lamps  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. The  wire  of  the  cut-out  coil  is  bedded  in  cement 
because  it  must  stand  a  temperature  of  about  110°  C.   It  must 


Cut  cut  Coit 


Fig.  21 


be  remembered  that  the  glower  is  worked  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, so  that  the  working  parts  of  the  lamp  are  necessarily 
subjected  to  considerable  heat. 

53.  Connections. — Fig.  23  shows  the  connections  of  a 
two-glower  lamp,  and  Fig.  24  shows  the  same  connections  in 
a  simplified  form  in  order  to  bring  out  the  heater  and  glower 
circuits  more  distinctly.  The  glowers  ^,  a  are  connected  in 
parallel,  and  in  series  with  each  is  a  ballast  A.  B  is  the  cut- 
out coil,  which  operates  the  armatures  C,  C  and  draws  the 
contacts  away  from  the  conhut  pins  I),  P,  thus  opening 
the  heater  circuit  in  two  i)laccs.  When  the  lamp  is  not  in 
use,  coil  B  is  not  energized  and  C  and  D  are  in  contact. 
When,  therefore,  current  is  turned  on,  it  takes  the  path 
through   the  heaters  ^,  b,  and   the  glowers  a,  a  are  heated 
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until  they  are  able  to  conduct  current;  this  usually  takes 
from  20  to  30  seconds.  As  soon  as  current  passes  through 
the  gflowers,  coil  B  is  energized  and  the  circuit  through  the 
heaters  is  broken  at  Z>,  D,  Nemst  lamps  are  installed  in 
practically  the  same  manner  as  incandescent  lamps;  that  is, 
they  are  operated  in  parallel  on  constant-potential  circuits. 
Ballasts  and  glowers  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  the 
actual  average  voltage  of  the  circuit;  failure  to  do  this  will 
result  in  numerous  burn-outs.  The  lamps  must  be  hung  in 
a  vertical  position;  otherwise,  the  cut-out  will  fail  to  operate. 
The  smaller  sizes  of  lamp  are  made  to  screw  into  a  socket  like 
an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp,  but  the  larger  sizes  are  con- 
structed as  shown  in  Figs.  19  and  20,  and  are  suspended  and 
connected  up  in  much  the  same  way  as  arc  lamps.  A  recent 
lamp,  designed  to  compete  with  the  ordinary  16-candlepower 
incandescent  lamp,  gives  25  candlepower.  It  consists  of 
the  same  essential  parts  as  the  lamps  just  described,  but  the 
arrangement  of  glower  and  heating  coil  is  different.  The 
latter  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  comparatively  large  open 
spiral  and  surrounds  the  glower,  which  is  placed  inside  the 
spiral.  The  glower  and  heating  coil  are  mounted  together 
as  a  unit,  and  when  a  glower  bums  out,  both  are  renewed. 
This  type  of  holder  was  designed  to  simplify  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  lamp  and  is  intended  more  especially  for  use  in 
isolated  localities. 

54.  Efficiency.  —The  chief  advantages  of  the  Nemst 
lamp  are  its  high  efficiency,  the  natural  color  of  the  light,  use- 
ful downward  distribution,  steadiness,  and  high  power  factor. 
The  lamp  takes  approximately  half  the  power  expenditure 
per  candlepower  required  by  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp. 
The  power  required  in  the  Nernst  lamp  is  from  1.75  to 
2  watts  per  mean  hemispherical  candlepower.  The  high  effi- 
ciency of  the  Nernst  lamp  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  glower 
is  worked  at  a  high  temperature,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
substances  of  which  the  glower  is  composed  possess  the  prop- 
erties of  selective  radiation  to  a  high  degree,  i.  e.,  they  emit 
a  large  number  of  radiations  that  are  capable  of  producing 
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I  the  sensation  of  light.     The  color  of  the  light  approximates 
closely   to    that   of    daylight,    and    hence   is   desirable   for 
store  or  art-gallery  illumination,  where  the  correct  deternii- 
naiion  of   color  is  of   importance.     As  an  offsel    to  these 
advantages,  the  Nernst  lamp,  in  comparison  with  the  incan- 
[   descent,  is  somewhat  complicated,   and  high   in  first  cost, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  parts  to  be  renewed 
can  be  replaced  at  slight  cost  after  the  lamp  is  once   pur- 
chased, because  allowance  is  made  for  the  scrap  platinum  in 
,   the  burned-out  parts.      The  slowness  of  starting  is  also    a 
I  disadvantage   for  some  kinds  of   illumination,   parlicularly 
I  in    theaters,    or   in   any   other    place    where    it   is   desired 
[  to  switch  lamps  on  and  off  frequently. 


CRAWFOnil-VOEI.KER    LAMP 

55,  The  Cmwford-Voelker  ]iiiiip  is  another  type  in 
which  the  light-giving  filament  is  not  composed  of  carbon. 
This  lamp,  in  its  general  construction,  is  similar  to  the 
ordinary  incandescent  lamp.  The  filament  is  mounted  in  an 
I  exhausted  globe  and  no  special  provision  need  be  made  for 
f  starting,  because  the  filament  is  a  conductor  when  cold. 
The  filament  is  made  of  carbide  of  titanium,  formed  by 
combining  carbon  and  oxide  of  titanium  in  the  electric 
furnace.  This  substance  makes  a  tough,  durable  filament 
that  will  stand  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  ordinary 
carbon  filament.  So  far,  the  lamp  has  not  been  used  com- 
mercially to  any  extent,  but  tests  on  it  appear  to  indicate 
that  it  has  a  considerably  better  efficiency  than  the  ordinary 
I  lamp.  Tests  have  shown  an  efficiency  of  2.53  watts  per 
[  candlepower  at  the  start,  2.R4  watts  at  the  end  of  .500  hours, 
and  3.35  watts  at  the  end  of  1,000  hours.  Still  later  tests 
I  have  shown  power  consumptions  ranging  from  1.68  to 
[  2.16  watts  per  candlepower.  It  is  also  claimed  that  iliis 
L  filament  does  not  produce  blackening  of  the  bulb  found  in 
lamps  using  a  carbon  filament. 
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OSMIUM    LlAlMP 

56.  Another  type  of  incandescent  lamp  that  shows  a 
higher  efficiency  than  the  carbon-filament  lamp  is  that  in 
which  the  filament  is  made  of  the  rare  metal  osmiuin. 
This  lamp  has  not  yet  been  used  commercially,  but  tests 
made  on  it  show  that  it  takes  but  little  over  half  the  power 
for  the  same  amount  of  light  as  the  carbon-filament  lamp. 
Osmium  lamps  maintain  their  candlepower  well  and  have  a 
longer  life  than  the  carbon-filament  lamp.  The  high  price 
of  osmium  prevents  the  commercial  use  of  the  lamp,  and 
another  drawback  is  that,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low 
resistance  of  the  metal,  it  is  difficult  to  make  lamps  for 
operation  on  the  usual  pressures  of  110  or  220  volts. 


VACUUM-TUBE  AND  VAPOR-TUBE  lilGHTING 

57.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  light  by 
bringing  the  particles  of  a  gas  up  to  incandescence  by  the 
passage  of  a  current.  Some  gases  or  vapors,  when  ren- 
dered incandescent,  have  the  property  of  selective  radiation 
to  a  high  degree;  that  is,  a  large  proportion  of  the  waves 
given  out  are  light  waves,  and  a  large  amount  of  light  is 
produced  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  in  heat. 
In  these  lamps,  therefore,  a  high  efficiency  is  obtained  by 
using  gases  that  give  out  a  large  number  of  light  waves 
rather  than  by  using  a  very  high  temperature.  Some  of 
these  lamps  give  promise  of  much  better  efficiency  than  any 
of  the  incandescent  lamps,  where  heat  is  employed  to  bring 
the  light-giving  substance  up  to  incandescence,  because 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  temperature  that  can  be  attained,  this 
limit  being  fixed  by  the  point  at  which  the  glower  or  filament 
softens  or  burns  out. 

58.  Vacuum  Tubes. — It  has  been  known  for  about 
two  centuries  that  if  the  air  is  partially  exhausted  from 
a  tube  and  a  discharge  passed  between  electrodes  sealed 
into  the  ends  of  the  tube,  the  whole  tube  is  filled  with  a 
phosphorescent  glow.     Tesla,  Moore,  and  others  have  made 
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8  large  number  of  esperiraeiits  with  the  object  of  producing 
light  by  this  means.  For  operating  a  vacuum  tube,  a  high 
pressure  is  necessary,  and  in  Tesla's  experiments  this  was 
obtained  by  means  of  an  induction  coil  used  in  connection 
with  a  high-frequency  alternator.  In  Moore's  experiments, 
the  high  pressure  was  obtained  by  means  of  an  induction  coil 
led  in  connection  with  an  interrupter.  He  used  an  inter- 
rupter working  in  a  vacuum  in  order  lo  effect  the  making 
and  breaking  of  the  circuit  without  excessive  sparking  and 
burning  at  the  contacts.  The  facts  that  these  vacuum  tubes 
require  a  high  pressure  and  at  best  do  not  give  a  very 
powerful  light  have  prevented  their  use  commercially. 


MERCURV    VAPOR    LAMPS 

69.     Recently  a  large  amount  of  experimenting  has  been 
'done  in  the  line  of  producing  light  by  means  of  incandescent 
Tapor.     Such  lamps  might  perhaps  be  better  classed  as  a 
species  of  arc  lamp  in  which  a  long  arc  is  set  up  through 
■  conducting  vapor.     The  mercury  vapor  arc  appears  lo  pre- 
sent  the   greatest  possibilities  in  this    field  and   has  been 
developed  by  Mr,  Cooper  Hewitt.     The  mercury  vapor  lamp 
has  many  advantages  over  the  vacimm  tube,     it  gives  out  a 
'large  amount  of  light  and  can  be  operated  with  a  low  voltage. 
The  tubes  can  be  made  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes;  Fig,  2-5 
shows  the  ordinary  straight-tube  lamp.     The  tube  is  pro- 
vided   with    two    electrodes    a,  b    sealed    into    the    glass; 
one  electrode  b  is  covered  with  a  small   quantity  oE  mer- 
cury e,  and  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  tube  to  a  fairly 
high  degree.     When  current  passes,  the  whole  tube  is  filled 
wilh  incandescent  mercury  vapor  that  gives  off  a  very  bright 
light.     The  lamp  is  very  efficient,  giving  a  candlepower  with 
]  expenditure  of  about  \  watt;  it  is  thus  six  to  eight  times 
las  efficient  as  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp.     Owing  to 
;  low  voltage  required  by  these  lamps,  they  can  easily  be 
terated  in  series  without  an  excessive  line  voltage.     When 
aerated  in  parallel  they  will  stand  a  large  variation  in  voltage 
Vitfacmt  a  corresponding  variation  In  the  amount  of  light;  in 
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other  words,  they  will  operate  well  even  if  the  volt- 
age regulation  is  poor.  As  an  offset  to  all  these 
advantages,  there  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
light.  The  light  from  a  mercury  arc  is  devoid  of  red 
rays,  and  the  result  is  that  the  illumination  produced, 
while  it  is  bright,  has  a  strikingly  ghastly  effect, 
which  renders  the  lamp  entirely  imfit  for  any  pur- 
piose  where  it  is  necessary  that  objects  should  appear 
in  their  natural  color.  This  defect  cannot  be  rem- 
edied by  using  a  red  shade  on  the  lamp,  because  a 
red  screen  can  only  shut  out  rays  that  are  not  red;  it 
cannot  introduce  red  rays.  In  other  words,  a  red 
screen  would  only  serve  to  shut  off  the  light,  which 
is  of  a  peculiar  green  color,  and  would  not  help  mat- 
ters any.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  sub- 
stance may  be  found  that,  combined  with  the  mercury, 
will  produce  a  spectrum  containing  red  rays  and 
thereby  improve  the  character  of  the  light  given  by 
the  lamp.  As  it  is,  the  light  could  only  be  used  for 
those  places  where  illumination  alone  is  needed  and 
where  color  is  of  no  importance.  Theoretically,  the 
life  of  the  tubes  should  be  infinite,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  light-giving  material  to  deteriorate.  However, 
owing  to  breakage,  etc.,  the  average  life  is  about 
1,600  hours,  which  is  nearly  three  times  the  eco- 
nomical life  of  an  incandescent  lamp. 


Pio.  25 


60,  Methods  of  Starting. — With  a  tube  such 
as  shown  in  Fig.  25,  a  high  voltage  is  required  to 
start  the  arc.  Suppose  a  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
terminals  a,  b.  This  pressure  must  be  raised  to  sev- 
eral thousand  volts  before  the  arc  will  start,  but  just 
as  soon  as  it  does  start,  the  voltage  necessary  to 
maintain  it  drops  to  a  small  amount — as  low  as  50  to 
100  volts.  The  seat  of  this  high  resistance  appears 
to  be  at  the  negative  electrode.  If  the  pressure 
falls  to  a  very  low  amount,  even  for  an  instant,  the 
arc  ceases  and   a  high  pressure  is  again  required 
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to  start  it.     For  this  reason,  the  lamps  cannot  be  operated 
on  alternating  current. 

In  the  Hewitt  lamps  two  different  methods  of  starting  are 
employed.  The  first  method  is  indicated  in  Fig.  26.  The 
lamp  is  shown  at  a;  ^  is  an  inductance  coil,  c  a  resistance, 
and  d  a  quick-break  switch.  To  light  the  lamp,  the  main 
switch  is  closed  and  the  handle  of  the  quick-break  switch 
pressed  down.  This  allows  current  to  flow  through  the 
resistance  c,  inductance  ^,  and  back  to  line  by  way  of  the 
quick-break  switch.     The  handle  of  the  quick-break  switch 
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is  then  pulled  out,  thus  suddenly  interrupting  the  flow  of 
current  through  the  inductance.  The  sudden  collapse  of  the 
magnetic  field  threading  the  turns  of  the  coil,  induces  a  high 
momentary  E.  M.  F.  capable  of  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  the  tube  and  thus  starting  the  arc.  The  inductance  and 
resistance  are  kept  in  series  in  order  to  steady  the  operation 
of  the  arc.  It  has  been  found  that  a  metallic  coating  on  the 
outside  of  the  tube  and  surrounding  the  negative  electrode, 
as  shown  at  ^,  Fig.  26,  or  at  d,  Fig.  26,  assists  in  breaking 
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down  the  high  resistance  at  starting.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  due  to  a  kind  of  condenser  action  between  the  metallic 
coating  outside  and  the  mercury  inside  the  tube.  The  main 
switch,  inductance  coil,  resistance,  and  starting  switch  are 
mounted  on  a  slate  panel  board  that  can  be  placed  in  any 
convenient  location. 

61.     The  second  method  of  starting  consists  m  mounting 
the  lamp  so  that  it  can  be  tilted   thus  allowing  the  mercury 


I 


to  run  down  the  tube  in  a  long,  fine  stream  and  make  a 
temporary  connection  between  the  electrodes.  The  mercury 
thus  starts  an  arc  which  is  maintained  when  the  lube  resumes 
its  normal  position.  Fig.  27  shows  a  lamp  of  this  type  in  J 
its  nonnal  position  with  the  mercury  in  the  lower  end. 
When  the  lamp  is  to  be  started  it  is  tilled  down  by  means 
of  the  hanging  cord,  thus  allowing  mercury  to  run  down 
into  the  bulb,  where  it  breaks  into  a  spray.     The  arc  thns 
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established  starts  the  lamp  so  that  it  continues  to  operate 
after  the  tube  has  resumed  the  position  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  lamps  are  made  to  run  singly  on  50-  to  60-volt  circuits, 
two  in  series  on  100  to  120  volts,  or  four  in  series  on  200  to 
240  volts.  The  length  of  the  light-giving  tube  of  a  50-volt 
lamp  is  18  inches  and  the  candlepower  300.  The  lamps 
started  by  the  first  method  operate  singly  on  100  to  120  volts, 
the  tube  of  the  120-volt  lamp  being  49  inches  long  and 
giving  750  candlepower. 

Fig.  28  shows  the  cdhnections  for  a  pair  of  tilting  lamps. 
In  some  cases  the  two  lamps  are  mounted  together  in  a 
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common  frame  so  that  they  can  both  be  tilted  at  the  same 
time,  under  which  conditions  it  is  necessary  to  have  only 
resistances  a,  a'  and  inductances  b,  b'  in  series  with  each 
lamp  in  order  to  steady  the  current.  In  case  the  lamps  are 
mounted  separately,  auxiliary  resistances  r ,  c^  are  provided 
so  that  one  lamp  can  be  started  and  operated  independently 
of  the  other.  For  example,  suppose  lamp  A  is  to  be  run  by 
itself.  When  the  lamps  are  not  running,  switches  d,  d'  are 
closed,  but  as  soon  as  A  is  tilted,  the  current  that  flows 
through  it  operates*  switch  d  and  cuts  out  the  resistance  r, 
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which  in  this  case  is  in  the  form  of  a  couple  of  incandescent 
lamps.  The  current  that  operates  A  passes  around  lamp  B, 
which  has  not  been  started,  by  way  of  the  resistance  r'  and 
switch  d'.  The  resistance  c'  takes  the  place  of  the  resistance 
of  the  lamp  tube  B,  so  that  the  lamp  A  can  be  operated  by 
itself.  If  lamps  are  used  for  the  resistances  c  or  r',  they 
ligfht  up  as  soon  as  the  main  switch  is  closed  and  show  the 
location  of  the  vapor  lamp,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  a  dark 

place;  they  also  serve  as  an  indi- 
cator to  s1k)w  if  the  main  switch 
has  been  left  closed  with  the 
vapor  lamps  unlighted. 

62.  Hewitt  Static  Con- 
verter.— Vapor  tubes  must  be 
operated  on  direct  current.  They 
will  not  operate  on  single-phase 
alternating  current,  because  at 
the  instant  the  current  becomes 
zero  the  resistance  of  the  tube 
becomes  so  high  that  the  current 
will  not  flow.  The  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  the  tube  acted  as  an 
electric  valve  and  allowed  the  cur- 
rent to  flow  in  one  direction  only. 
If,  however,  a  tube  is  arranged 
with  a  number  of  electrodes  con- 
nected to  a  polyphase  system,  the 
arc  is  maintained  because  there  is 
always  a  flow  of  current  in  the  direction  required  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  tube.  The  other  half  waves  are  suppressed,  and 
the  device  therefore  acts  as  a  converter  for  changing  from 
alternating  current  to  direct  current.  Fig.  29  shows  the 
arrangement  developed  by  Mr.  Cooper  Hewitt,  by  means  of 
which  three-phase  alternating  current  can  be  converted  to 
direct  current.  Ay  /?,  C  represent  the  three  windings  of  a 
Y-connected,  three-phase  alternator  or  transformer  with  a 
wire  brought  out  from  its  common  junction  x,     Z?  is  a  ^glass 
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globe  with  three  electrodes  a,  by  c  sealed  in  at  the  top  and  a 
third  electrode  d  at  the  bottom.  The  lower  part  of  the  globe 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  as  in  the  tubes 
used  for  light-giving  purposes.  When  the  current  passes 
through  Z>,  it  can  pass  from  the  upper  terminals  to  the 
lower,  but  not  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  result  is  that 
a  direct  current  is  supplied  to  the  circuit  E  F^  and  lamps, 
direct-current  motors,  or  storage  batteries  can  be  operated 
on  this  circuit.  The  drop  between  the  upper  and  lower 
terminals  of  the  static  converter  D  is  about  14  volts,  and 
remains  about  the  same  no  matter  what  current  is  passed 
through  the  converter.  If  the  line  voltage  were  600,  the 
efficiency  would  therefore  be  about  97.7  per  cent.,  and  with 
1,800  volts,  the  efficiency  would  be  99  per  cent.  A  converter 
having  a  capacity  of  8  kilowatts  consists  of  a  globe  about 
7  inches  in  diametef  and  weighs  about  3  pounds. 

The  description  of  the  Hewitt  static  converter  is  given 
because  the  discovery  of  its  action  as  a  converter  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  experiments  on  the  mercury  arc  as  a  light- 
giving  source.  The  converter  has  not  been  used  to  any 
great  extent  commercially;  but  if  it  should  prove  practicable, 
it  will  afford  a  much  cheaper  and  simpler  means  of  convert- 
ing alternating  current  to  direct  than  is  now  available  in  the 
rotary  converter  or  motor  generator.  It  has  already  been" 
used  on  a  small  scale  for  charging  storage  cells  from  alter- 
nating-current mains. 
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SYSTEMS    OF    DISTRIBUTION 

1.  In  considering  the  different  systems  commonly  used 
for  supplying  electrical  energy  to  the  lamps,  the  local  dis- 
tribution by  means  of  the  wiring  in  buildings  will  not  be 
described,  as  that  part  of  the  subject  belongs  properiy  to 
interior  wiring.  Current  for  electric  lighting  is  distributed 
from  the  station  to  the  point  of  utilization  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  power  transmission;  in  fact,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  electric  energy  transmitted  is  used  both  for  light- 
ing and  power  purposes.  The  following  brief  descriptions  of 
the  more  important  distributing  systems  are  intended  to 
point  out  how  the  methods  already  described  are  applied 
to  electric-lighting  work. 

In  most  cases,  the  current  required  for  the  operation  of 
incandescent  lamps  is  distributed  at  a  constant  potential;  i.  e., 
the  aim  is  to  keep  the  pressure  at  the  station  such  that  the 
pressure  at  the  lamps  will  remain  constant,  no  matter  what 
the  load  may  be.  If  the  pressure  at  the  lamps  is  not  main- 
tained uniform  within  narrow  limits,  the  service  will  be  poor, 
the  life  of  the  lamps  short,  and  the  complaints  from  cus- 
tomers numerous.  Where  the  lamps  are  run  on  a  constant- 
potential  system,  the  current  transmitted  over  the  Itnes 
increases  with  the  load,  because  every  light  turned  on  means 
just  so  much  more  current  to  be  supplied.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  drop  in  the  line  increases  with  the  load,  and  in 
order  that  the  pressure  at  the  lamps  shall  be  maintained 
constant  instead  of  falling  off  on  account  of  this  drop,  the 
pressure  at  the  dynamo  or  station  must  be  raised  slightly. 

noiiu  of  copyright,  see  Page  immediately  following  the  title  page 
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In  any  event,  no  matter  what  means  may  be  adopted  for 
distributing  the  current,  the  aim  should  be  to  provide  the 
lamps  with  a  uniform  pressure  and  to  see  that  this  pressure 
is  kept  uniform,  no  matter  how  the  number  of  lamps  operated 
may  vary.  The  distribution  should  also  be  designed  to  accom- 
plish this  object  with  the  least  possible  expense;  i.  e.,  the  dis- 
tributing lines  should  be  laid  out  so  as  to  secure  the  desired 
results  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  copper  and 
loss  of  energy. 


METHODS  OF  CONNECTING  LAMPS 


2.     liamps  in  Parallel. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases 

incandescent  lamps  are  connected  in  paral- 

:L^  <;^;  lei,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  this  case,  the  pres- 
^V"**  sure  between  the  two  lines  must  be  kept  at  a 

W  constant  value,  otherwise  the  current  flowing 

(^  through  the  lamps  will  vary.    Since  the  resist- 

ance of  a  lamp  cannot  change,  unless  the 
temperature  of  the  filament  changes,  the  cur- 
rent that  will  flow  thrgugh  any  lamp  depends 
on  but  two  things — the  pressure  between  the 
lines  and  the  resistance  of  the  lamp.  The 
current  in  each  lamp  is  equal  to  the  pressure 
between  the  mains  divided  by  the  resistance 
of  the  lamp.  So  long  as  the  pressure  is  kept 
constant,  the  turning  off  or  on  of  any  lamp 
does  not  affect  the  others,  but  the  current  in 
the  mains  will  increase  when  lamps  are  turned 
on  and  decrease  when  they  are  turned  off. 
Incandescent  lamps  are  connected  in  this  way, 
because  the  arranj^^ement  is  extremely  simple; 
each  lamp  is  independent  of  the  others,  and 
the  pressure  between  the  lines  is  low. 

3.     fjiiinpH  ill  S(»ries. — Lamps  are  occa- 
sionally connected  in  series,   as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.    This  arrangement  is  used  principally 
for  street   lighting;    it  is   seldom  used   for   interior  work 
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In  this  case,  the  same  current  flows  through  all  the  lamps; 
hence,  their  filaments  must  be  of  the  same  current-carrying 
capacity.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  some  lamps  of  higher 
candlepower  than  others,  their  filaments  must  be  made 
longer.  The  pressure  across  the  terminals  of  any  lamp 
can  be  found  by  multiplying  the  resistance  of  the  lamp 
by  the  current  flowing.  Also,  since  the  lamps  are  con- 
nected in  series,  the  total  pressure  required  to  force  the 
current  through  the  circuit  will  be  the  sum  of  the  pressures 
required  for  the  separate  lamps.  For  example,  suppose  that 
there  are  ten  lamps,  each  requiring  a  pressure  of  20  volts 
and  a  current  of  3^  amperes;  also,  five  lamps,  each  requir- 
ing a  current  of  Si  amperes  and  a  pressure  of  40  volts.  The 
total  pressure  required  for  the  circuit,  neglecting  the  loss  in 
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the  line,  will  be  20  X  10  +  5  X  40  =  400  volts.  In  this  sys- 
tem, the  line  current  is  small;  hence,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  street  incandescent  lighting,  where  the  area  to  be 
dovered  is  large.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  current  must 
be  maintained  at  the  value  for  which  the  lamps  are  designed. 
This  means  that  the  pressure  between  the  ends  of  the  line 
must  be  raised  as  more  lamps  are  added  to  the  circuit, 
because  the  resistance  is  increased.  Also,  the  pressure 
must  be  lowered  when  lamps  are  cut  out,  otherwise  the  cur- 
rent will  increase  and  burn  out  the  remaining  lamps.  In  the 
series  system,  the  current  is  constant  and  the  pressure  varies; 
in  the  parallel  system,  the  pressure  is  constant  and  the  cur- 
rent varies  as  the  number  of  lamps  in  use  is  increased  or 
decreased.  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  means  must  be 
provided  for  maintaining  the  circuit  around  the  lamps,  in 
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case  they  should  burn  out;  otherwise,  the  breaking  of  one 
lamp  will  put  out  all  the  lights  on  the  circuit.  The  method 
by  which  this  is  accomplished  will  be  described  when  this 
system  is  taken  up  in  detail.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  if 
the  number  of  lamps  operated  is  large,  the  pressure  applied 
to  the  circuit  must  be  correspondingly  high;  this  introduces 
an  element  of  danger  and  is  one  reason  why  series  lighting 
is  not  used  for  interior  work.    Lamps  in  series  may  be  cut  out 
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of  circuit  by  short-circuiting  them,  as  indicated  by  switch  Sy 
Fig.  2;  whereas,  in  the  parallel  system  they  must  be  cut  out 
by  opening  the  circuit  through  the  lamp  by  means  of  a 
switch  in  series  with  it.  This  switch  may  be  a  separate 
device  «,  Fig.  1,  or  it  may  be  in  the  lamp  socket  and  worked 
by  a  key  b, 

4.     Ijain])R  In  Multiple  Series. — This  method,  some- 
times called  parallel  series,  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
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preceding  and  is  used  in  a  number  of  special  cases.  Perhaps 
its  widest  use  is  in  connection  with  the  lighting  of  electric 
street  cars,  but  it  is  also  used  in  mine  lighting  work,  where 
lights  are  operated  from  the  haulage  system. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  lamps  are  to  be  operated  on 
mains  between  which  a  constant  pressure  of  500  volts  is  main- 
tained, as  on  a  street  railway.  Lamps  cannot  be  obtained 
for  500  volts  and  a  single  100-volt  lamp  will  be  burned  out 
instantly  if  it  is  connected  across  the 
mains,  but  five  100-volt  lamps  may  be 
connected  in  series,  as  in  Fig.  3.  With 
this  arrangement,  the  current,  through 
the  series  of  five  lamps  will  be  about 
3  ampere  and  the  pressure  across  each 
lamp  100  volts.  Any  number  of  such 
series  of  five  lamps  may  be  connected 
across  the  mains.  If  one  light  goes  out, 
it  puts  out  the  other  four  in  the  same 
circuit  \vith  it,  but,  if  any  lamp  is  cut  out, 
by  short-circuiting  it,  the  voltage  on  the 
other  four  lamps  becomes  higher  than  they 
can  stand,  because  the  pressure  between 
the  mains  is  constant,  and  cutting  out  the 
drop  through  one  lamp  simply  throws  that 
much  more  pressure  on  the  others. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  multiple-series  arrange- 
ment with  two  lamps  in  series — a  scheme 
of  connection  that  is  sometimes  used  for 
operating  lamps  on  220-volt  power  circuits,  for  example,  in 
mine-haulage  plants.  By  adding  the  middle,  or  neutral,  wire 
to  Fig.  4,  the  three-wire  system,  Fig.  5,  so  extensively 
used  for  distribution  in  larj^e  cities,  is  obtained.  The  mul- 
tiple-series system,  as  in  Fig.  4,  is  not  used  for  general 
interior  lighting  work.  It  is  used,  however,  for  decorative 
lighting  where  a  number  of  lamps  of  low  candlepower  are 
connected  in  series  across  the  low-potential  mains. 
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DIRECT-CURRENT,     CONSTANT-POTENTIAIj 

SYSTEM 

5,  Simple  Two-Wire  System. — This  method  of  dis- 
tribution is  very  largely  used  for  small,  isolated  plants,  or 
any  installation  where  the  power  is  transmitted  a  short 
distance  only.  The  lamps  are  usually  operated  at  110  or 
220  volts  and  the  current  is  supplied  by  compound-wound 
dynamos.  Fig.  6  shows  a  single  dynamo  G  operating  lamps 
on  the  simple  two-wire  system.  Two  main  wires  Ay  A 
run  from  the  dynamo  (the  various  switches  and  measuring 
instruments  being  here  omitted  for  the  sake  of  clearness) 
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and  the  lamps  are  either  connected  directly  across  this  pair 
of  mains  or  are  connected  across  branch  mains,  as  shown  at 
B,  B  and  C,  C  This  arrangement  answers  very  well  for 
small  plants,  where  only  a  small  number  of  lamps  are  oper- 
ated and  where  they  are  not  scattered  very  widely. 

6.  Feeders  and  Mains. — If  the  lamps  are  scattered  over 
a  considerable  area,  it  is  best  to  run  out  feeders  A^  By 
Fig.  7,  to  what  are  known  as  centers  of  distribution,  as 

at  C  and  Z>,  and  at  these  points  attach  mains  Ey  F  to  the 
feeders.  The  centers  of  distribution  should  be  selected  so 
as  to  lie  near  the  points  where  the  bulk  of  the  light  is  used. 
No  lights  are  attached  to  the  feeders;  they  simply  convey 
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current  from  the  station  to  the  center  of  distribution,  which 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  substation.  By  this  method, 
a  considerable  drop  can  be  allowed  in  the  feeders  without 
causingf  any  trouble  at  the  lights.  For  example,  suppose 
that  110-volt  lamps  are  to  be  operated  and  that  a  drop  of 
15  volts  is  allowable  between  the  dynamo  and  the  last  lamp 
on  the  line.  The  feeders  might  be  calculated  for,  say,  a  drop 
of  13  volts.  This  large  drop  will  allow  comparatively  small 
feeders  to  be  used  and  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  lamps, 
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because  the  pressure  at  the  point  C  will  be  maintained  at  112 
volts,  and  the  variation  in  pressure  along  the  lamp  mains 
will  be  but  2  volts. 

7.  The  arrangement  just  described  is  known  as  the 
feeder-and-maln  system;  its  advantages  may  be  summed 
up  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  It  allows  the  use  of  a  large  drop  in  the  feeders  carry- 
ing the  current  to  the  point  where  it  is  distributed,  thus 
permitting  the  use  of  comparatively  small  conductors  and 
thereby  cutting  down  the  expense. 

2.  It  allows  this  large  drop  without  introducing  large 
variations  in  the  voltage  obtained  at  the  lamps. 
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3.  It  allows  the  district  lighted  to  be  divided  into  sec- 
tions, each  supplied  by  its  own  feeder,  and  thus  admits  of 
each  section  being  controlled  independently  from  the  station. 

8.  Three-Wire  System. — The  simple  two-wire  system, 
even  if  operated  on  the  feeder-.ind-main  plan,  requires  alto- 
gether too  much  copper  to  admit  of  very  extended  use. 
For  moderate  distances,  the  tlii^(c-wlre  systeni.  Fig.  8, 
is  used.  A  large  amount  of  lighting  is  carried  out  on  this 
plan  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities.  It 
is  not  confined  to  direct  current  alone,  but  is  also  largely 
used  with  alternating  current. 
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The  two  dynamos  A  and  B  are  connected  in  series  and 
supply  current  through  the  feeders  J,  2,  3,  etc.  to  the  differ- 
ent centers  of  distribution,  where  the  mains  a,  b,  c  are 
.ittachcd.  This  arrangement  effects  a  considerable  saving 
in  copper  over  the  two-wire  system;  the  pressure  com- 
monly used  is  110  volts  on  each  side  of  the  circuit,  or 
220  volts  Ijetween  the  outside  wires.  In  some  recent  plants, 
22()-voIt  lamps  are  used,  thus  requiring  440  volts  between  the 
outside  wires. 

9.  Spoclnl  Thrco-WIre  Systems. — The  ordinary  three- 
wire  system  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  two  dynamos. 
If  the  load  were  absolutely  balanced,  one  220-volt  dynamo 
would  be  sutGcient,  but  in  most  cases  an  accurate  balance 
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cannot  be  obtained.  A  number  of  systems  have  been 
I  devised  whereby  a  large  220-volt  dynamo  can  be  operated 
on  the  two  outside  wires  and  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  load  taken  up  by  a  balancing  arrangement  of  small 
capacity  compared  with  that  of  the  dynamo. 

10.  Fig.  9  shows  a  system  where  the  unbalancing  in  the 
I  load  is  taken  care  of  by  means  of  a  storage  battery,  which 
'  is  connected  as  shown.  The  middle  point  of  the  battery  is 
j  connected  to  the  line  and  the  220-volt  dynamo  is  connected 
to  the  outside  wires;  if  a  larger  current  is  needed  on  one 
L  side  of  the  battery  than  on  the  other,  the  extra  current  is 


I 


stipplied  from  the  battery.  It  ia  not,  however,  generally 
advisable  to  use  a  battery  for  maintaining  the  balance  con- 
tinuously, because  the  cells  become  unevenly  discharged. 
When  batteries  are  used  on  three-wire  systems,  they  are 
usually  connected  across  the  outside  lines  and  a  switch  pro- 
vided to  connect  their  middle  point  with  the  neutral,  so  that 
they  can  be  used  for  balancing  in  case  of  necessity. 

11.  Fig.  10  shows  a  three-wire  system  fed  by  a  220-volt 
dynamo  v^  in  conjunction  with  a  motor-dynamo  aa'.  This 
motor-dynamo   is   sometimes   called  a   balaucing   set   or 


balRiicer.  The  armatures  a.  a'  are  mounted  on  the  same 
shaft  and  connected  in  series,  the  mid-point  n  being  connected 
to  the  neutral  wire.     The  fields  of  the  two  machines  are 
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connected  across  the  mains,  as  shown  at  if.  When  one  side 
of  the  system  is  more  heavily  loaded  than  the  other,  the 
machine  on  the  heavily  loaded  side  runs  as  a  dynamo  and 
helps  to  supply  current  to  that  side,  while  the  machine  on 
the  lightly  loaded  side  absorbs  power  and  runs  as  a  motor, 
thus  equalizing  the  load.  Take,  for  example,  the  special  case 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  where  there  are  twelve  lamps  on  one  side 
and  six  on  the  other,  or  eighteen  lamps,  in  all,  supplied  from 
the  220-volt  machine  A.     Allowing  55  watts  per  lamp,  this 

gives  55  X  18  watts  and,  hence,  — -^ —  =  4i  amperes.    The 

current  flowing  out  on  F  and  back  on  F'  must,  therefore, 
be  \\  amperes.  The  upper  side  requires  6  amperes  and  the 
lower  side  3,  because  there  are  twelve  lamps  in  parallel  in 
the  one  case  and  six  in  the  other.  There  are,  then,  3  amperes 
coming  back  through  the  neutral,  of  which  W  flow  through  a', 
running  it  as  a  motor  and  generating  li  amperes  in  a. 
This  is  added  to  the  4i  in  line  F,  thus  making  the  six  required 
for  the  upper  side.  If  the  lower  side  should  become  more 
heavily  loaded  than  the  upper,  the  current  in  the  neutral 
wire  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  action  of 
a  and  a'  would  be  reversed;  that  is,  a  would  act  as  the  motor 
and  a!  as  the  dynamo. 

The  motor-dynamo,  or  balancer,  is  not  necessarily  placed 
in  the  station;  it  may  be  placed  at  a  point  near  the  center  of 
distribution,  thus  requiring  only  two  feeders  F  and  F'  to  be 
run  back  to  the  station.  In  this  illustration,  the  losses  in  the 
balancing  set  have  been  neglected.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
machine  A  will  furnish  more  than  4i  amperes  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  losses  in  «,  a'  and  supply  the  lamps  as  well. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  connections  for  a  balancing  set  more  in 
detail,  (a)  being  the  elementary  connections  and  (^)  the  com- 
plete diagram  indicating  the  various  instruments.  A  and  B 
are  the  armatures  of  the  balancer  and  C  the  armature  of 
the  main  generator;  d  and  e  are  field  rheostats  in  the  shunt 
fields,  and  /  the  field  rheostat  of  the  generator.  In  order 
to  start  the  set,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  starting  rheostat 
at  g^  so   that  one  of   the    machines  can   be   started   as  a 
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direct-current  motor.  Voltmeters  and  ammeters  should  be 
provided  as  shown,  the  former  indicating  the  voltages  of  the 
main  machine  and  the  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  three- 
wire  circuit,  and  the  latter  indicating  the  current  output  of 
the  main  machine  and  the  current  in  the  neutral.  The  read- 
ing of  the  neutral  ammeter  shows  the  amoimt  of  current 
handled  by  the  balancer.  A  trip  coil  h  is  placed  in  the 
neutral  wire  leading  to  the  balancer,  so  that  if  the  current 
becomes  excessive,  a  circuit  is  closed  through  the  trip  coil 
of  the  circuit-breaker  k,  thus  cutting  off  the  main  generator. 
If  an  overload  on  the  balancer  were  taken  care  of  by  placing 
a  circuit-breaker  at  ;;/  or  «,  damage  would  result,  for  if  a 
short  circuit  should  occur  on  either  side  of  the  system,  the 
circuit-breaker  on  that  side  would  at  once  fly  out,  and  since 
the  main  machine  would  still  be  connected,  an  excessive 
voltage  would  be  thrown  on  the  lamps.  In  most  large 
stations  operating  on  the  three-wire  system,  the  amount  of 
unbalancing  is  usually  small  compared  with  the  total  load 
carried,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  balancing  arrangement  is, 
as  a  rule,  small  compared  with  that  of  the  main  dynamo. 
Balancing  sets  are  now  generally  used  in  preference  to 
the  old  method  employing  two  main  dynamos  connected 
in  series. 

12.  Voltagre  Regriilation. — In  stations  where  a  large 
number  of  lamps  are  operated,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
have  several  distinct  feeders  running  to  the  different  districts 
to  be  lighted  or  supplied  with  power.  Some  of  these  feeders 
may  be  long,  others  quite  short.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  cross-section  of  the  long  feeders  within  a  reasonable 
size,  a  larger  drop  must  be  allowed  in  them  than  in  the 
short  feeders.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  have  some  means  of 
supplying  the  long-distance  feeders  with  a  higher  pressure 
than  those  supplying  the  near-by  districts.  Of  course,  the 
voltage  on  the  short  feeders  might  be  cut  down  by  inserting 
resistance  in  series  with  them,  as  has  been  done  in  some 
cases,  but  this  method  is  wasteful  of  power  and  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 
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3.  An  excellent  method,  where  sepHrate  dynamos  are 
I  available,  is  to  use  separate  machines  for  supplying  the  long- 
distance feeders,  and  run  them  at  a  higher  voltage  than  those 
supplying  the  short  feeders.  When  only  one  dynamo  or  set 
of  dynamos  is  at  hand  for  operating  the  whole  system,  the 
best  plan  is  to  run  the  machines  at  the  pressure  suitable  for 
the  short  feeders,  and  use  a  booster  to  raise  the  voltage  on 
the    other    feeders.       Fig.    12   indicates    the   arrangement 


[referred  to.  The  plan  shown  is  for  the  three-wire  system, 
rtbongh  the  same  scheme  may  be  used  on  a  two-wire  system 
It&nd  is,  in  fact,  used  considerably  with  electric  railways. 
I  ,/4  and  B  are  two  dynamos  operaling  on  the  three-wire  system 
I  and  supplying  current  directly  to  Ihe  short  feeders  1,2,3,  and 
yi',2',3'.  Feeders  ((,  i,r  and  a'.b'.e'  run  to  outlying  points 
land,  therefore,  must  be  supplied  with  a  higher  pressure  than 
|i'the  other  feeders.     Suppose,  for  example,  that  each  dynamo 
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generates  125  volts  and  that  the  long-distance  feeders  require 
140  volts  between  the  outside  and  neutral  wires;  15  volts 
must,  therefore,  be  added  to  each  dynamo  voltage.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  boosters  Q  Z>,  which  are  connected 
as  shown. 

The  boosters  are  small  dynamos  driven  either  by  a 
steam  engine  or,  more  frequently,  by  an  electric  motor. 
The  fields  are  separately  excited  from  the  mains  and  the 
armatures  are  connected  in  series  with  each  of  the  outside 
wires.  The  armatures  must  be  capable  of  carrying  all  the 
current  used  on  the  long-distance  feeders  and  be  able  to 
generate  a  pressure  equal  to  that  by  which  the  voltage  is  to 
be  raised.  For  example,  in  this  case  the  booster  armatures 
would  generate  the  extra  15  volts  required  and  thus  give 
140  volts  on  the  feeders  a,  d,  c  and  a!,  b',  c*.  By  varying  the 
field  rheostat  of  the  boosters,  the  voltage  on  the  feeders 
may  be  adjusted. 

1 4.  Five-Wire  and  Seven-Wire  Systems. — The  three- 
wire  system  has  been  extended  so  as  to  make  use  of  higher 
potentials  by  employing  four  dynamos  in  series  and  three 
neutral  wires.  This  allows  the  use  of  440  to  500  volts 
between  the  outside  wires  and  permits  a  still  larger  area  to 
be  covered  than  by  the  three-wire  system.  Seven-wire 
systems  with  six  dynamos  in  series  have  also  been  used, 
and  the  five- wire  system  has  been  successfully  applied  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Five-wire  and  seven-wire  systems 
have  met  with  little  favor  in  America,  the  practice  being  to 
use  alternating-current  methods  of  distribution  if  pressures 
higher  than  those  given  by  the  110-220- volt  or  220-440-volt 
three-wire  systems  are  required.  The  use  of  three-wire 
systems  with  220-volt  lamps  and  440  volts  across  the  outside 
wires  is  gradually  extending,  because  the  higher  pressure 
allows  larger  areas  to  be  supplied  and  effects  a  saving  in 
copper  over  the  110-220-volt  system. 
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fl>IUBCT-CUHRE>T,     CONSTj:tST-CURUENT    SYSTEM 

15.  The  dlret't-t'tirreiit,  conshiiit-viirreiil  system 
I  is  very  seldom  used  for  incandescent- lighting  work.  It  was 
feinployed  to  some  extent  in  the  early  days  of  electric  light- 
Jing  when  a  few  incandescent  lights  were  operated  in  series 

ifith  direct -current  arc  lamps.     In  such  systems,  the  current 

r  used  was  a  direct  one,  furnished  usually  by  a  machine  of  the 

Thomson-Houston,  or  Brush,  type,  and  was  maintained  at  a 

constant  value  by  automatically  varying  the  E.  M,  F.    There 

were  many  objections  to  operating  incandescent  lamps  in  this 

\  vay  and  the  system  was  never  used  to  any  great  extent. 

I-TERNATING-CURBENT,     CON6TANT-POTENTIAI, 

SYSTEM 

16.  Alternating  current  at  constant  potential  finds  wide 
Icpplication  for  incandescent  lighting,  because  this  method 
■allows  lights  to  be  operated  over  large  areas  with  a  com- 
l^ratively  small  loss  and  a  small  expenditure  for  copper. 
jThe  distribution  may  be  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
■  ■ingle-phase,  two-phase,  or  three-phase  system.  If  the  cur- 
Ptent   were  intended  for   operating  lights   only,  the   sine'e- 

phase  scheme  would  be  used,  as  it  is  simpler  than  either 
the  two-phase  or  three-phase  arrangements.  Most  modem 
lighting   plants,  however,   are   equipped    so   that  they  can 

^ operate  motors  as  well  as  lights,  and,  hence,  it  is  customary 
to  install  polyphase  systems  rather  than  single-phase. 
17.  SlDKte-Pbasc  System. — When  alternating  current 
first  came  into  use  for  electric  lighting,  a  simple  alternator 
was  used  to  supply  current  at  a  constant  pressure.  This 
was  transmitted  over  the  line,  and  at  the  various  points 
^*rhere  it  was  utilized  transformers  were  installed  lo  step- 
bwn  the  voltage  to  an  amoimt  suitable  for  the  lamps.  Each 
■DStomer  usually  had  his  own  transformer.  If  the  system 
i  sinali,  only  a  single  pair  of  lines  or  feeders  was  run 
i  Station;  in  case  the  area  lighted  was  large,  a  num- 
r  of  feeders  supplying  different  sections  was  used.     The 
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pressures  first  used  were  1,000  volts  on  the  primary  mains 
and  50  or  52  volts  on  the  secondary.  As  the  construction 
of  alternators,  transformers,  and  lamps  was  brought  to  a 
higher  stage  of  perfection,  the  pressures  were  increased  to 
2,000  volts  primary  and  100  to  110  volts  secondary.  The 
frequency  used  in  the  early  plants  was  usually  from  125  to 
133  cycles  per  second;  in  later  plants,  60  cycles  has  become 
common  practice. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  system  over  the  direct  cur- 
rent lies,  of  course,  in  the  use  of  the  high  pressure  for 
transmitting  the  current.     The  introduction  of  alternating 
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current  rendered  possible  the  lighting  of  many  places  that 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  installation  that  would  be 
necessary  if  direct  current  were  used.  It  also  rendered 
water-powers  available  that  were  located  at  some  distance 
from  the  centers  to  be  lighted. 

18.  It  was  formerly  customary  to  install  small  trans- 
formers for  each  customer,  as  shown  at  A,  B,  C,  Fig.  13, 
and  if  a  large  amount  of  current  were  required  at  any  point, 
a  number  of  transformers   were   connected  in  parallel,  as 
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shown  at  K.  This  was  necessary  because  transformers  were 
not  then  made  in  large  sizes.  On  account  of  the  objections 
to  running  a  number  of  small  transformers  it  is  much  better 
to  make  use  of  a  system  of  secondary  mains  supplying  a 
number  of  customers  and  to  feed  these  secondary  mains  from 
a  few  large  transformers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  In  this  case, 
the  primary  mains  A.  B,  running  from  the  station,  feed  the 
large  transformers  T,  T.  The  distributing  secondary  mains 
are  usually  arranged  on  the  three-wire  system,  as  indicated 
at  C,  thus  allowing  a  considerable  area  to  be  supplied  from 
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one  pair  of  transformers.  The  current  may,  however,  be  dis- 
tributed by  secondary  two-wire  mains  if  the  lights  are  close 
at  band.  Scattered  customers  must,  of  course,  be  supplied 
by  individual  transformers,  as  in  Fig.  VA.  The  use  of  sec- 
ondary mains  greatly  reduces  the  number  of  transformers 
to  he  kept  in  repair  and  otherwise  looked  after;  it  also  effects 
a  considerable  saving  in  power,  owing  to  the  higher  effi- 
ciency of  the  large  transformers.  Where  branch  lines  E, 
Fig,  13,  are  taken  off  the  main  feeders,  main  line  cut-out 
boxes  /, /'  should  be  installed  as  indicated.  The  secondary- 
main  arrangement  can  generally  be  used  to  advantage  for 
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furnishing:  light  to  the  business  part  of  a  town,  while  in  the 
residence  part  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  use  individual 
transformers  on  account  of  the  customers  being  scattered. 
These  remarks  apply  also  to  lighting  systems  using  two- 
phase  or  three-phase  distribution. 

19.  Polyphase  Systems. — Polyphase  systems  of  distri- 
bution are  used  extensively  for  electric  lighting,  but,  so  far 
as  the  lighting  is  concerned,  they  have  little  if  any  advantage 
over  the  single-phase  system.  The  chief  reason  for  their 
use  is  to  permit  the  operation  of  alternating-current  motors 
from  the  same  system  as  the  lights.  The  three-phase  system 
also  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  amount  of  copper 
required  in  the  lines — an  advantage  of  considerable  impor- 
tance when  the  current  has  to  be  transmitted  for  a  long 
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distance.  The  regular  two-phase  and  three-phase  systems 
have  been  described,  but  a  few  special  methods  of  operating 
lights  from  polyphase  machines  may  be  mentioned  here. 
When  alternators  were  first  installed  in  lighting  stations, 
they  were  of  the  single-phase  type,  because  polyphase  motors 
had  not  at  that  time  come  into  use  and  the  current  was 
employed  for  lighting  exclusively.  When  alternators  are 
now  installed,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  put  in  a  machine 
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iifliat  can  operate  either  lights  or  motors,  and  the  operation 
if  polyphase  machines  on  single-phase  circuits  therefore 
becomes  a  consideration  of  importance. 

If  the  various  lighting  circuits  are  arranged  so  that  the 
load  on  the  different  phases  can  be  approximately  balanced, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  two-phase  or  a  three-phase  alternator 
cannot  be  used  to  operate  them.  A  three-phase  alternator 
can  be  operated  as  a  single-phase  machine,  as  shown  in 
15,  in  case  the  load  cannot  be  divided  between  the 
'erent  phases.  When  so  operated,  it  can,  if  necessary,  be 
lun  in  parallel  with  other  single-phase  machines.  A  lliree- 
pfaase  alternator,  when  run  as  a  single-phase  machine,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  15.  will  carry  about  75  per  cent,  of  its 
rated  output.  For  example,  suppose  that  a  three-phase 
oltemator  has  a  capacity  of  200  kilowatts  at  2,300  volts.     Its 

ent  output  will  be  /  =  3  3^-ff 732  '  "'^  amperes. 
If  the  same  alternator  were  operated  single-phase,  its  out- 
put would  be  about  .75  X  200  =  160  kilowatts  and  the  cur- 
rent ontput  would  be  ^lUt"  =  65.2  amperes;  that  is,  with 
approximately  the  same  increase  in  temperature  of  the  arma- 
ture, the  alternator  would  deliver  50.2  amperes  in  each  of 
three  lines  when  run  three-phase,  or  65.2  amperes  when  mu 
single-phase.  For  a  given  output,  a  three-phase  alternator 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  a  single-phase  machine,  because 
the  armature  winding  space  is  utilized  to  better  advantage. 
Consequently,  a  three-phase  alternator,  capable  of  giving  a 
single-phase  output  of  a  given  number  of  kilowatts,  costs 
about  the  same  as  a  single-phase  machine  of  the  same  out- 
put. When  installing  new  machinery  in  a  lighting  station 
that  has  hitherto  been  operated  altogether  by  single-phase 
machines,  it  is  frequently  advisable  to  install  three-phase 
alternators,  even  if  they  are  operated  single-phase  for 
the  time  being,  becan.se,  in  case  occasion  should  arise  for  the 
operation  of  motors,  the  three-phase  current  will  then  be 
available.  When  three-phase  alternators  are  intended  for 
single-phase  operation,  they  are  usually  provided  with  a 
V-connected  winding. 
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that  may  arise  can  be  compensated  for  by  means  of  feeder 
potential  regulators.  In  most  stations  where  a  number  of 
feeders  run  out  to  points  varying  in  distance  from  the 
station,  these  regulators  are  provided  anyway,  in  order  that 
the  voltage  supplied  to  the  lamps  may  be  under  control. 

In  some  cases  where  lights  are  operated  from  a  three- 
phase  alternator,  the  four-wire  three-phase  system  is  used. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The  secondaries  of  the  trans- 
formers A  are  Y-connected  and  are  wound  to  give  the 
voltage  required  by  the  lamps.  The  fourth  wire  is  brought 
from  the  common  connection  of  the  Y  winding,  and  the  vari- 
ous single-phase  circuits  are  connected  between  the  fourth 
wire  and  the  other  three  as  shown.  In  this  case  the  feeder 
running  from  the  station  is  three-phase  and  the  lamps  are 
fed  from  the  four-wire  secondary  mains.  The  voltage 
between  any  pair  of  the  three  mains  connected  to  the  ter- 
minals of  the  Y  winding  would  be  ^  X  V8,  where  B  is  the 
lamp  voltage.  Since  these  mains  are  three-phase,  induction 
motors  can  be  operated  from  them;  if  126-volt  lamps  were 
used,  standard  220-volt  motors  could  be  run  from  the 
same  mains. 

Fig.  17  shows  a  lighting  system  in  which  the  three-phase 
alternator  is  provided  with  a  fourth  collector  ring  connected 
to  the  common  junction  of  the  winding;  a  fourth  bus-bar 
is  connected  to  this  ring.  This  fourth  wire  acts  as  a  com- 
mon return,  and  the  single-phase  feeders  can  be  connected 
across  any  one  of  the  three  armature  windings.  For  supply- 
ing lights  to  distant  points,  long  four-wire  feeders  may  be 
run  out,  and  the  lights  or  motors  -in  the  district  supplied  at 
the  end  of  the  feeders  can  be  divided  so  as  to  secure  an 
approximately  balanced  load.  The  action  of  the  four-wire 
three-phase  system  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinary 
three-wire  direct-current  system. 

21.  Mixed  Systems. — In  many  larsfc  cities,  extensive 
installations  on  the  Edison  three- wire  system  have  been 
made  in  the  past  for  the  operation  of  both  lights  and 
direct-current  motors.     These  were  supplied  from  stations 
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located  as  close  as  possible  to  the  distribution  centers.  As 
the  area  to  be  supplied  spread,  and  as  alternating  current 
became  more  extensively  used  for  power-transmission  work, 
these  companies  adopted  the  plan  of  supplying  the  existing 
direct-current  systems  with  power  from  substations  supplied 
with  alternating  current  from  one  central  station,  or  perhaps 
from  a  distant  water-power  plant. 

Fig.  18  shows  the  scheme  referred  to.  Alternating 
current  is  transmitted  from  the  central  station  at  Ay  usually 
by  means  of  the  three-phase  system,  to  the  substations  B 
or  C,  where  it  is  stepped-down  by  means  of  trans- 
formers Z",  Z",  T.  The  current  may  then  be  sent  through 
rotary  converters  Ry  R  and  fed  into  a  three- wire  system,  as 
shown,  or  it  may  be  fed  to  an  alternating-current  motor  M 
that  is  coupled  to  direct-current  machines  O,  O.  Sometimes 
arc  lights  are  also  supplied  from  these  substations  by  coup- 
ling alternating-current  motors  to  arc-light  dynamos. 

A  large  amount  of  lighting  is  carried  out,  especially  in 
cities,  by  using  the  plan  just  described.  Fig.  19  shows  a 
motor-generator  set  used  for  transforming  from  three-phase 
alternating  to  three-wire  direct  current.  The  three-phase 
synchronous  motor  A  receives  current  from  transformers 
after  it  has  been  stepped-down  from  the  hio^h-tension  line  that 
transmits  it  from  the  central  station.  The  motor  drives  the 
two  direct-current  dynamos  B  and  C,  which  are  connected  in 
series  and  supply  current  to  the  three- wire  system. 

For  electric-lighting  work,  the  use  of  a  synchronous 
motor  driving  direct-current  generators  g:ives  better  results 
than  rotary  converters,  because  the  former  arrangement 
maintains  a  steadier  voltage  on  the  direct-current  side,  a 
feature  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  incandescent 
lighting.  If  the  voltage  supplied  to  the  alternating-current 
side  of  a  rotary  converter  varies,  the  direct-current  voltage 
will  also  vary.  Consequently,  all  the  bad  ciTccts  of  drop  in 
the  alternating-current  transmission  line  arc  felt  on  the 
direct-current  side,  and  therefore  cause  fluctuations  in  the 
lamps.  If,  however,  synchronous  motors  are  used  to  drive 
separate  direct-current  machines,  the  speed  of  the  motor  will 
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be  constant  so  long  as  the  speed  of  the  distant  dynamo  is 
constant,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  fluctuations  in  the 
voltage  delivered,  because  the  motor  is  bound  to  run  in 
synchronism;  the  direct -current  machines  will  therefore 
deliver  a  steady  voltage,  because  of  the  constant  speed. 
For  similar  reasons,  synchronous  motors  are  better  than 
induction  motors  for  this  work,  the  latter  giving  variable 
speed  and  lower  power  factor. 

22.  The  use  of  constant-potential  alternating  current  of 
the  two-phase  or  three-phase  variety  allows  a  great  flexi- 
bility in  the  kind  of  apparatus  operated  from  one  station. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  have  direct  current  for  any  purpose,  the 
transformation  is  easily  effected.  In  general,  where  rotary 
converters  or  alternating-current  motors  are  used,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  low  frequency,  say,  about  25  or  40.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  frequency  should  not  be  below  30  or 
40  cycles  per  second  if  the  current  is  to  be  used  for  incan- 
descent lighting.  A  high  frequency  calls  for  less  expensive 
transformers,  and  between  all  these  requirements,  which  are 
more  or  less  conflicting,  a  frequency  of  60  has  been  very 
generally  adopted  for  systems  where  the  current  is  used 
both  for  light  and  power. 

23,  Frequency  Chang^ers. — In  some  cases,  the  con- 
ditions may  be  such  that  the  greater  part  of  the  current  on 
an  alternating  system  is  utilized  at  low  frequency  for  general 
power  purposes  or  for  the  operation  of  rotary  converters. 
However,  part  of  the  current  may  be  required  for  lighting 
work,  for  which  a  higher  frequency  is  desirable.  For 
example,  the  frequency  generally  used  might  be  25  cycles 
per  second,  whereas,  the  frequency  required  for  alternating- 
current  arc  lamps  should  not  be  below  50  cycles  per  second. 
To  chang^e  from  one  frequency  to  another,  frequency 
changers  are  used.  Thus,  a  low-frequency  synchronous 
or  induction  motor  can  be  coupled  to  a  higher  frequency 
alternator.  Synchronous  motors  are  ffeiierally  used  in 
preference  to  induction  motors  for  this  purpose.  The 
Stanley  inductor  alternator  in  slightly  modified  form   can 
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be  used  as  a  frequency  changer.  This  machine  is  double, 
having  two  sets  of  revolving  polar  projections  and  two 
armature  windings.  One  side  of  the  machine  can,  there- 
fore, be  provided  with  a  different  number  of  poles  and 
a  different  winding  from  the  other.  For  example,  one  side 
might  have  half  as  many  poles  as  the  other  and  operate 
as  a  synchronous  motor;  the  other  side  will  then  operate  as 
an  alternator  and  the  machine  will  constitute  a  frequency 
changer,  changing  from  one  frequency  to  twice  that  fre- 
quency. By  winding  the  two  sides  of  a  frequency  changer 
for  different  voltages,  the  machine  can,  if  necessary,  be 
used  to  transform  the  voltage  at  the  same  time  that  the  fre- 
quency is  changed.  

PROTECTION    OF    SECONDARY    CIRCUITS 

24.  Alternating  current  is  used  for  lighting  work 
because  it  allows  a  high  pressure  for  transmitting  the  cur- 
rent from  the  station.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  use  a 
low  pressure  for  operating  the  lamps,  because  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  devise  a  system  of  house  wirinjx  that  is 
safe  under  high  pressure,  and,  moreover,  incandescent  lamps 
cannot  be  constructed  for  high  pressure.  On  alternatinj^- 
current  lighting  systems,  therefore,  the  pressure  on  the  line 
is  much  higher  than  that  supplied  to  the  consumer;  for 
example,  the  line  pressure  may  be  2,0(K)  volts  and  the  lamp 
pressure  100  volts.  On  this  account  it  is  very  important  that 
the  secondary  winding  should  never  come  in  contact  with  the 
primary,  because  the  presence  of  the  high  voltae:e  on  the 
secondary  wiring  is  dangerous.  A  number  of  deaths  from 
shock  can  be  traced  to  this  cause;  in  fact,  this  element  of 
danger  was  at  one  time  advanced  as  an  argument  against 
the  use  of  alternating  current  for  lighting  purposes. 

In  Fig.  20,  let  P  represent  the  i)rimary  coil  of  a  trans- 
former connected  to  hig:h-tension  mains  and  .S*  the  secondary 
coil  connected  to  the  house  wiring  that  supplies  the  lamps  /,  /. 
Suppose  that  the  insulation  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
coils  breaks  down  at  the  point  a\  also,  suppose  that  there  is  a 
partial  ground  on  one  of  the  primary  lines  c  and  that  a  person 
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standing  on  the  ground,  or  in  connection  with  anything 
that  can  conduct  current  to  the  ground,  touches  one  of  the 
wires  b,  say,  by  touching  an  exposed  lamp  base  or  lamp  socket. 
A  path  through  the  person *s  body  is  at  once  established  and 
the  high-tension  current  is  free  to  flow,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  The  shock  resulting  from  such  a  current  has  proved 
fatal  in  many  cases.  There  is  almost  always  more  or  less 
of  a  ground  on  high-tension  lines,  because  it  is  practically 
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impossible  to  maintain  perfect  insulation  where  wires  are 
strung  in  the  air  and  make  contact  with  trees.  A  ground 
between  primary  and  secondary,  therefore,  results  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition,  the  more  so  because  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  such  a  condition  exists  until  some  accident 
happens.  The  same  condition  will  arise  in  case  the  primary 
wires  in  any  way  becojjie  crossed  with  the  secondary  wires 
leading  from  the  transformer. 

25.     Breakdowns  between  primary  and  secondary  may 

be  due  to  defective  insulation,  or  they  may  be  caused  by  a 
high-potential  discharge,  such  as  a  stroke  of  lightning. 
The  insulation  in  the  older  styles  of  transformer  was  by  no 
means  as  good  as  that  now  employed;  it  gradually  became 
decomposed  under  the  long-continued  heating,  in  many  cases 
being  affected  so  that  it  had  very  little  mechanical  strength 
and  thus  provided  insulation  of  a  very  poor  order.     Any 
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abnormal  rise  in  voltage  was  almost  sure  to  break  down  the 
insulation  of  such  transformers,  and  the  breakdown  was 
usuallj'  followed  by  a  burn-out.  In  modern  transformers, 
the  working  temperature  is  kept  down  by  careful  design  and 
efficient  ventilation.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
character  of  the  insulation,  and  the  use  of  oil,  together  with 
the  better  insulation,  has  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  breakdowns  due  to  lightning  or  other  causes. 
No  transformer  should  be  put  into  service  that  cannot  stand 
a  high-potential  breakdown  test  between  its  primary  and 
secondary.  For  example,  an  ordinary  2,000-voIt  lighting 
transformer  should  stand  a  test  of  at  least  6,000  volts 
between  primary  and  secondary;  some  manufacturers  give 
a  test  of  10,000  volts.  In  Fig.  20,  if  the  secondary  were 
permanently  connected  to  the  ground,  as  at  fb,  a  person 
touching  either  side  of  the  secondary  could  never  receive  a 
shock  greater  than  that  due  to  the  secondary  voltage. 

In  order  to  prevent  accidents,  a  number  of  protective 
devices  have  been  invented  to  ground  the  secondary  auto- 
matically whenever  a  breakdown  occurs,  or  whenever  the 
pressure  between  the  secondary  wiring  and  the  ground 
becomes  abnormally  high.  These  devices  are  not  used  very 
extensively;  yet,  while  they  may  not  always  be  reliable  in 
their  action,  they  render  the  system  safer. 


26.     Thomson  Protective  Devices. ^Fig.  21  shows 
protective   device   invented   by 
Prof.  Elihu  Thomson.     It  con- 
sists of  copper  shields  c,  c  placed 
between  the  primary  and   sec- ' 
ondary  coils  in  such  a  manner 
that  any  connection  between  the 
coils  must  take  place  through 
the  shield,  which  is  connected 
to  the  ground.     If,  therefore,  a 
breakdown  takes  place  between 
primary  and  secondary,  tlie   lattci 
thus  protects  the  secondary  system 


■  becomes  grounded   and 
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The  ground  shield  is  not,  however,  a  positive  protection 
under  all  conditions  and  is  now  seldom  used.  A  short 
circuit  may  burn  a  hole  through  the  shield,  or  the  primary- 
and  secondary-coil  terminals  may  touch  each  other  outside 
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the  shield.  Moreover,  the  ground  shield  makes  the  trans- 
former more  diflficult  to  construct  and  insulate  properly.  If 
ground  shields  are  used,  they  must  not  form  a  complete  cir- 
cuit around  the  transformer  core,  otherwise  they  will  act  as  a 

short-circuited  secondary  and  heavy 

currents  will  be  induced  in  them. 

—  27.  Figs.  22  and  23  show  another 
Thomson  protective  device.  Its 
operation  will  be  understood  by  refer- 
ring to  Fig.  23.  The  plate  a  is  con- 
nected to  the  ground  and  plates  b^  h 
are  connected  to  the  secondary  lines. 
Plates  a  and  b  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  pieces  of  thin  prepared 
paper  r,  c  that  are  easily  able  to  stand 
the  normal  secondary  voltage.  If, 
however,  the  primary  and  secondary 
become  connected,  or  if  the  second- 
ary voltage  in  any  way  becomes 
excessive,  either  one  or  both  of  the 
films  r,  r  break  down,  thus  grounding  the  secondary.  If  both 
films  break  down  at  the  same  time,  the  secondary  will  be 
short-circuited  and  will  cause  the  primary  fuses  to  blow, 
thus  cutting  off  the  transformer.     As  tar  as  the  automatic 
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grounding  of  the  secondary  is  concerned,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  provide  but  one  protective  film  on  one  side  of  the 

[  secondary,  but  it  is  usual  to  provide  two,  because  one  may 

[  fail  to  work. 

28.  Permanent  GroiindliiK  ot  Secondary. — The 
most  effective  way  of  overcoming  the  danger  due  to 
crosses  between  primary  and  secondary  is  to  ground  the 
secondary  permanently.  It  is  true  that  there  are  objections 
to  grounding,  and  it  is  a  practice  that  has  not  been  generally 
followed.  Many  station  managers  are  not  in  favor  of  it  for 
the  following  reasons:  If  the  secondary  is  permanently 
grounded,  another  ground  will  establish  a  short  circuit  and 
cause  an  interruption  of  the  service,  whereas,  with  an 
ungrounded  secondary,  two  grounds  are  necessary  to  give 
rise  to  a  short  circuit.  The  grounding  of  one  part  always 
makes  the  tendency  greater  for  a  ground  to  develop  at 
some  other  part  and  thus  increases  the  tire-risk  due  to 
leakage  current  to  ground  on  the  secondary  wiring.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  opposed  to  this  practice  that  the  ground 
connection  invites  trouble  from  lightning.  The  Fire  Under- 
writers at  one  time  would  not  permit  grounding  because  of 
the  additional  fire-risk  introduced,  but  it  is  now  permitted,  so 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  practice  so  far  as  fire-insur- 
ance is  concerned.  If  the  secondary  wiring  is  not  good 
enough  to  withstand  the  additional  strain  put  on  it  because 
of  grounding  the  system,  it  is  time  that  the  wiring  was 
remodeled.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  objection  carries  little 
weight  if  the  wiring  is  put  up  in  accordance  with  the  Under- 
writers' requirements.  The  weak  point  in  most  secondary 
systems  is  not  in  the  wiring  proper,  but  at  the  fixtures  and 
outlets.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  permanent 
grounding  of  the  secondary  renders  the  system  safer  so  far 
as  danger  to  life  is  concerned,  and  if  a  company  does  not 
make  a  practice  of  grounding,  it  should  at  least  take  the 
precatition  of  testing  the  insulating  properties  of  the  trans- 
formers at  regular  intervals  as  well  as  before  they  are 
put  into  service.     This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
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transformers  must  be  taken  down;  they  can  be  subjected  to 
a  high-potential  test  by  means  of  a  small  portable  testing 
transformer. 

In   case    transformers    supplying   a   two-wire   secondary 
system  are  grounded,  the  ground  connection  is  made  from 
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the  middle  point  of  the  secondary  coil,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  24  {«).  This  reduces  the  strain  on  the  secondary 
insulation  to  half  what  it  would  be  if  either  secondary  line 
were  grounded.  If  the  secondary  system  is  three-wire,  as  in 
Fig.  24  id),  the  neutral  or  middle  wire  is  grounded. 


29.  The  grounding  of  the  neutral  wire  of  three-wire, 
secondary,  alternating-current  systems  protects  the  second- 
ary from  high-tension  primary  currents,  and  therefore  is 
desirable  on  the  score  of  safety.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  grounding  the 
neutral  on  low-pressure,  direct-current,  three-wire  systems. 
The  argument  as  to  safety  from  shock  does  not  apply  here 
with  the  force  that  it  does  with  alteniatiniii-ciirrent  secondary 
systems  fed  from  high-tension  primary  lines.  In  direct-cur- 
rent three-wire  systems,  the  pressure  between  the  outside 
wires  is  seldom  over  450  volts,  and  in  most  cases  it  does  not 
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exceed  250  volts,  neither  of  which  is  high  enough  to  be, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  dangerous  to  life.  If  the  neutral 
wire  is  grounded  permanently,  the  maximum  pressure  that 
can  exist  between  either  of  the  outside  wires  and  the  ground 
is  one-half  the  voltage  between  the  outside  wires;  whereas, 
if  the  neutral  is  not  grounded,  the. pressure  existing  between 
one  outside  wire  and  the  ground  would  be  equal  to  the  full 
pressure  between  the  outside  wires  in  case  a  ground  devel- 
oped on  the  other  outside  wire.  This  fact  has  been  advanced 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  grounding  of  the  neutral,  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  does  not  carry  the  same  weight  with  direct- 
current  systems  as  with  alternating,  because  with  the  latter 
the  voltage  between  the  lines  and  ground  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  become  as  high  as  that  on  the  primary,  while 
with  the  former  it  can  never  be  greater  than  the  voltage 
between  the  outside  lines. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  by  grounding  the  neutral, 
the  earth  helps  the  conductor  to  carry  the  current,  and  thus 
improves  the  voltage  regulation,  particularly  on  unbalanced 
loads  when  the  current  in  the  neutral  is  considerable.  This, 
however,  is  a  doubtful  advantage  because,  if  large  currents 
are  allowed  to  flow  through  the  ground  or  through  neighbor- 
ing pipes,  electrolytic  action  will  set  in  wherever  current 
flows  from  the  pipes  or  other  conductors  into  the  moist 
earth,  thus  causing  corrosion.  When  the  neutral  wire 
is  grounded,  a  ground  on  either  of  the  other  wires  will 
lead  to  a  short  circuit,  whereas  with  an  ungrounded 
neutral  two  grounds  are  necessary.  On  small  systems, 
where  a  ground  can  be  readily  located  and  cleared  before 
another  ground  develops,  it  is  not  customary  to  ground  the 
•  neutral.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  neutral  is 
grounded,  the  maximum  pressure  that  can  exist  between  the 
outside  wires  and  the  ground  is  limited  to  one-half  the  volt- 
age between  outside  wires;  hence,  the  pressiuc  that  may  be 
acting  on  defective  insulation  to  start  a  leak  to  ground  can 
never  be  as  great  as  if  the  neutral  were  not  grounded.  At 
the  same  time,  a  permanent  ground  on  the  neutral  invites 
grounds    on   other    i)arts,    and    for   a   long    time    the    Fire 
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Underwriters  would  not  allow  the  neutral  to  be  grounded,' 
grounding  is  now  permitted  by  their  rules. 

If  a  three-wire  system  is  carrying  an  unbalanced  load  of 
lamps,  and  if  the  fuse  in  the  neutral  blows,  it  is  evident  that 
the  lamps  on  the  lightly  loaded  side  will  receive  an  excessive 
voltage,  and  are  apt  to  be  burnt  out.  On  this  account,  the 
neutral  is  often  not  fused  at  all;  or  if  it  is,  a  heavier  fuse  is 
used  than  on  either  of  the  outside  wires. 

If  fuses  are  used  on  the  neutral  branches  as  well  as  on  the 
outside  wires,  the  risk  of  blowing  neutral  fuses  is  reduced  il 
the  neutral  is  grounded.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
neutral  is  not  permanently  grounded  and  that  a  ground 
occurs  on  the  positive  main  feeder;  suppose,  also,  that  a 
ground  occurs  on  a  branch  neutral  line.  The  fuse  on  the 
branch  neutral  will  blow  because  it  is  much  smaller  than  the 
fuse  protecting  the  main  feeder,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
burn-out  of  lamps.  If,  however,  the  neutral  is  grounded  at 
the  dynamo,  a  ground  on  either  positive  or  negative  will  blow 
one  of  the  outside  fuses  and  no  danger  to  the  lamps  can  result. 

On  large  three-wire  systems,  where  an  extended  network  is 
supplied  through  underground  cables  or  Edison  underground 
tubes,  the  neutral  is  generally  grounded,  as  the  advantages 
of  grounding  outweigh  the  disadvantages;  for  small  systems 
or  for  isolated  plants  it  is  better  on  the  whole  to  keep  the 
neutral  insulated. 

AliTERNATING-CURREXT,    CONSTANT-CURRENT 

SYSTEM 


GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 

30.  The  alteriiatiiipr-eurront,  constant -current 
systoiu  i:s  used  for  series  incandescent  street  lighting  and  is 
well  adapted  for  suburban  districts  or  residence  streets  in 
cities  that  are  so  shaded  by  trees  as  to  make  arc  lighting 
difficult.  It  is  also  an  excellent  system  for  street  lighting  in 
small  towns  and  villaj^es,  because  it  can  be  operated  from 
the    same    generating    outfit    used    for    constant-potential 
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interior  lighting  and  the  cost  of  the  street -lighting  outfit  is 
smaller  than  would  be  required  for  arc  lighting.  Moreover, 
it  requires  very  little  work  to  keep  the  lamps  in  running 
order,  as  compared  with  arc  lamps,  and  street  lighting  can 
often  be  carried  out  by  this  system  where  arc  lighting  would 
not  pay.  Of  course,  street  incandescent  lamps  could  be 
operated  from  constant-potential  transformers  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  this  class  of  lighting  is  usually  so  scattered  that 
parallel  distribution  at  low  pressure  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  series  arrangement  uses  a  small  current  at  high  pressure 
and  hence  requires  but  a  small  amount  of  line  wire. 

Series  incandescent  circuits  are  operated  from  the  regular 
constant-potential  alternators.  For  example,  in  Fig.  25,  ^ 
represents  a  constant-potential  alter- 
nator supplying  ordinary  incandes- 
cent lamps  throujih  transformer  S. 
A  series  of  lamps  /,  /  is  connected 
across  the  circuit.  With  this  simple 
arranRemeni.  the  current  through  the 
lamps  will  remain  constant  so  long 
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as  no  lamps  barn  out.  If  one  or  more  lamps  burn  out,  the 
current  will  increase  because  the  voltane  generated  by  ./ 
remains  constant  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hniips 
lowers  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Fach  lamp  must  he 
provided  with  a  device  of  some  kind  thai  will  autnmaiii-;illy 
maintain  the  circitil  around  a  lamj)  in  ease  it  burns  out. 
otherwise  the  whole  series  of  lamjis  will  be  eKiinc"is]K'<i. 
The  number  of  lamps  on  the  eiretiit  is  fixed  by  llie  line 
voltage  and  the  voltage  per  lamp.     Thus,  if  20-viilt   lamps 
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on  these  circuits  is  high,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  thorough 
insulation  from  ground.  A  triple-petticoat,  10,000-volt  insu- 
lator is,  therefore,  inserted  between  the  lamp  receptacle  and 
the  gooseneck,  as  indicated  at  a. 


CUBBENT     BEGULATOBS 

32.  Liamp-Board  lie^ii  later. — Many  different  devices 
have  been  used  for  maintaining  the  current  on  series  incan- 
descent circuits  at  a  constant  value.  The  first  method  was 
to  insert  a  few  lamps  in  series  with  each  circuit  in  the  sta- 
tion and  have  a  switch  arranged  so  that  as  many  of  these 
lamps  as  desired  could  be  cut  into  circuit.  An  ammeter  was 
also  included  and  whenever  the  current  increased  because  of 
a  lamp  going  out  on  the  line,  the  station  attendant  cut  in  a 
lamp  in  the  station  to  take  its  place  and  bring  the  current 
back  to  normal  value.  This  was  a  very  inefficient  method 
of  regulation  and  if  the  attendant  were  not  prompt  to  notice 
the  increase  in  current,  the  lamps  on  the  circuit  might  be 
subjected  to  an  excessive  voltage  for  some  time,  thereby 
shortening  their  life. 

33.  C  R  Regulator.— The  C  R  Regulator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  consists  of  an  autotransformer  with 
secondary  taps  brought  out  to  a  multipoint  switch  whereby 
the  pressure  of  the  secondary  of  the  transformer  can  be 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  voltage  of  the  lines.  This 
regulator  gives  a  wide  range  of  regulation  and  is  very  effi- 
cient, but  it  is  not  automatic  and  has  been  superseded  by 
other  methods  by  which  the  current  is  automatically  main- 
tained at  the  correct  value.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
current  on  series  incandescent  circuits  shall  never  exceed  the 
allowable  amount,  even  for  short  intervals.  This  can  easily 
happen  if  the  regulator  does  not  operate  automatically  or  if 
it  is  not  capable  of  maintaining  constant  current  throughout 
a  very  wide  variation  in  the  number  of  lamps  on  the  circuit. 
For  example,  two  grounds  might  occur  on  a  circuit  and  thus 
cut  out  a  large  number  of  lamps  throwing  an  excessive  current 
on  the  remaining  lamps  unless  the  regulator  acted  promptly. 
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34.     Reaftance-Coll  Hegulator. — To  secure  automatic 
fulation,  a  special  type  of  reactance  coil  has  been  used  in 
Fsome  cases;  Fig.  2S  («)  illustrates  the  principal  features  of 
[  the  avrangement.     The  constant-potential  alternator  a  sup- 
plies current  to  the  mains  across  which  the  lamp  circuit  is 
connected  in  series  with  a  reactance  coil  c.     The  coil  is  sus- 
pended from  a  sector  d  and  is  counterbalanced  by  weights  e.' 
Any  tendency  for  the  current  to  increase  causes  (he  coil  to 
be  drawn  down  over  laminated  core  b.  thus  increasing  the 
reactance  of  the  coil  and  keeping  down  the  current  to  normnl 
value.     A  properly  designed  coil  will  maintain  the  current 


wnstant  within  narrow  limits,  and  as  it  operates  automat- 
ically, the  danger  of  straining  the  lamps  by  the  application  of 
e  voltage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  An  objection 
s  the  arrangement  shown  in  {a)  is  that  the  series  circuit  is 
1  electrical  connection  with  the  alternator  and  a  ground  on 
V.tfae  circuit  grounds  the  main  distribution  system. 

A  series  circuit  is  usually  long  and  grounds  are  quite 
liable  to  occur,  hence,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  it  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  main  system  by  inserting  a 
transformer,  as  in  Fig.  28  (b).  It  should  be  particularly 
noted  that  with  an  automatic  regulator  it  is  not  necessary  to 
place  the  regulator  in  the  station.  It  may  be  placed  out  on 
tbe  line  and  connected  to  the  primary  mains  at  whatever 
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point  may  be  most  convenient,  thus  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  in  line  wire  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in  line 
losses.  In  some  cases  the  regulators  have  been  placed  in 
boxes  mounted  on  poles. 


35.  Constant  -  Current  Transformer. — The  most 
recent  development  in  the  line  of  regulating  devices  for 
series  alternating  circuits  is  the  constant-curpent  trans- 
former. This  combines,  in  one  device,  the  advantages  of 
the  automatic  reactance  coil  and  insulating  transformer,  and 
is  somewhat  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  the  latter  com- 
bination shown  in  Fig.  28  (6).  Fig.  29  shows  the  main 
features  of  the  General  Electric  constant-current  trans- 
former system.  The  transformer  has  two  flat  coils — a  pri- 
_  mary  6  that  is  fixed  and  a  second- 
ary c  that  is  suspended  from  <• 
-and  counterbalanced  by  weight  /. 
Coil  c  slides  up  or  down  over  the 
laminated  core  d  and  when  it  occu- 
pies the  position  1,  where  it  rests 
on  the  primary  6,  the  secondary 
furnishes  its  maximum  E.  M.  F, 
and  operates  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  lamps.  The  counterweight 
is  adjusted  to  balance  the  weight  of 
the  movable  coil  less  the  electrical 
repulsion  that  exists  between  the 
'''°""'  two  coils  when  current  is  flowing. 

If  the  secondary  is  in  position  1  and  a  number  of  lamps  are 
cut  out,  the  repulsive  action  increases  because  of  the  momen- 
tary increase  in  current  and  the  secondary  moves  up  to  some 
such  position  as  2,  where  the  current  is  restored  to  normal 
value  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  secondary  E.  M.  F. 
The  secondary  E.  M.  F.  decreases  as  coil  c  moves  up  from  i, 
because  of  the  magnetic  leakage  that  takes  place  between 
the  coils,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines;  the  greater  the 
separation  of  the  coils,  the  greater  is  the  leakage  and  the 
less   is    the    secondary    E.    M.    F.     When    the    secondary 
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roccupies  position  3  (position  corresponding  to  short  circuit), 
(•the  E.  M,  F.  applied  to  the  series  circuit  is  very  low.  This 
I  device  can  be  made  to  give  verj»  close  regulation,  but  it  is 

visable.  ff  the  transformer  is  operated  at  less  than  half  load, 
I  to  block  the  coils  so  that,  before  the  circuit  is  plugged  in, 
[  they  are  about  an   inch   nearer   together  than   the  normal 


ioperatinE  position.  This  prevents  an  abnormal  current 
[  during  the  short  interval  required  for  the  movable  coil  to 
I  adjust  itself  and  avoids  strain  on  the  lamps. 

Fig.  30  shows  an  8. 8-kilovvait  constant-current  transformer 
B  which  the  coils,  core,  etc.  are  lettered  to  correspond  with 
9;  ^  is  a  dashpot  provided  with  a  by-pass  and  close- 
hting  piston.    By  means  u(  the  by-pass,  the  steadying  action 
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of  the  dashpot  can  be  adjusted.  The  levers  connected  to  the 
counterweight  and  dashpot  are  suspended  on  knife  edges 
and  by  reducing  the  counterweight  the   secondary  current 

is  increased  and  vice 
versa,  so  that  the  sec- 
ondary current  can  be 
adjusted  within  limits. 
The  primary  coil  is 
usually  wound  for  1,100 
or  2,200  volts  and  the 
secondary  for  1.75,  3.5, 
5.5,  or  7.5  amperes,  de- 
pending on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  circuit,  and 
7?'4t^s/0rm€r  each  transformer  or  set 
of  transformers  is  con- 
nected to  the  line  and 
alternator  through  a 
small  switchboard. 
Fig.  31  shows  the 
^^•*  connections  for  a  trans- 
former switchboard 
supplying  a  single  cir- 
cuit; it  is  equipped  with 
a  recording  wattmeter,  potential  transformer,  plug  switches, 
ammeter,  and  lightning  arrester.  With  primary  pressures 
less  than  2,500  volts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  current 
transformer  with  the  ammeter. 
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36.  The  series  incandescent  street-lighting  devices  used 
by  the  Westinghouse  Company  are  considerably  different 
from  those  described,  in  regard  to  the  method  of  compen- 
sating for  burned-out  lamps.  Ordinary  50-volt  or  100-volt 
lamps  are  used;  for  example,  on  a  1,000- volt  circuit,  twenty 
50-volt  or  ten  100-volt  lamps  would  be  connected  in  series. 
The  operation  of  the  Westinghouse  device  will  be.  under- 
stood by  referring  to  Fig.  32.  L,  L,  L  represent  a  series 
of    ten    100-volt    lamps    connected    across    the    1,000- volt 
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f  Viaios  M.  Across  the  terminals  of  each  lamp,  a  coil  c  wound 
1  laminated  iron  core  d  is  connected  so  that  the  coil  is  in 
f^sbUDt  with  the  lamp  under  ordinary  working  conditions.  As 
I'loDg  as  the  lamp  is  unbroken,  only  a  very  small  current 

■  passes  through  the  shunt  coil;  just  enough  current  will  flow 
tagnetize    the   coil    sufficiently  to   generate   a   counter 

I E.  M.  F.  of  100  volts.  When  the  lamp  burns  out.  the  whole 
Picurrent  passes  through  the  shunt  coil,  or  shunt  box,  as  it  is 
[often  called,  and  as  the  iron  in  the  core  is  worked  at  a  point 
*ear  saturation,  the  counter  E.  M,  F.  rises  but  slightly  over 
^100  volts,  although  the  current  through  the  coil  is  very  much 

■  greater  than  it  was  before  the  lamp  broke.     The  coil,  there- 
Ihiore,  takes   the  place  of    the  lamp    and   introduces  into  the 


ircuit  a  counter  E.  M.  F.  of  slightly  over  100  volts  to  lake 
:  place  of  the  lamp.  The  current  remains  about  the  same 
ind  the  life  of  the  remaining  lamps  is  not  endangered.  If  as 
Ftaiany  as  four  or  five  lamps  are  out  at  once,  the  remaining 
lamps  become  somewhat  dim  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
each  shunt  coil  introduces  a  little  higher  counter  E.  M.  F. 
than  the  amount  of  the  drop  through  the  lamp  that  it 
replaces.  This  arrangement  does  not,  therefore,  maintain 
an  absolutely  constant  current. 

Like  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  28  (a)  this  system  has 
the  disadvantage  of  direct  electrical  connection  between  the 
series  circuits  and  the  main  system,  but  this  can  be  avoided 
by  separating  the  two  by  means  of  a  transformer. 
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lilNE  CAIiCUIiATIONS 


TWO-WIRE   AND    THREE-WIRE    DIRECT-CURRENT   8T8TEMS 

37.  The  methods  for  calculating  the  size  of  wire  required 
to  transmit  a  given  current  over  a  given  distance  with  a 
certain  allowable  drop  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  the 
calculation  of  power-transmission  lines,  though  sometimes 
the  formulas  are  put  in  a  slightly  different  form  so  as  to 
be  more  directly  applicable  to  the  subject  of  electric  lighting. 

The  formula  that  is  most  generally  applicable  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  =  ?i:6^  (1) 

e 

where  A  =  required  area  of  cross-section  of  wire,  in  circular 

mils; 
D  =  distance,  in  feet  (one  way),  to  point  where  cur- 
rent is  distributed; 
/  =  current,  in  amperes,  transmitted; 
e  =  drop,  in  volts. 

In  making  line  calculations  in  connection  with  electric 
lighting,  some  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  choosing  the 
value  of  the  distance  D.  This  is  not  the  distance  to  the  first 
lamp  supplied  nor  the  distance  to  the  farthest  lamp,  but  the 
distance  to  the  center  of  distribution;  in  other  words,  the 
distance  to  the  point  at  which  we  might  imagine  all  the  lamps 
to  be  grouped.  The  product  of  the  distance  D  to  the  center 
of  distribution  and  the  current  /  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
ampere-feet  of  the  circuit;  hence,  we  may  write  the  rule 
as  follows: 

Rule. — The  area^  in  circular  mils,  reqtdred  for  a  two-wire 
circuit  is  foufid  by  multiplying  the  ampere- feet  by  21.6  and 
dividing  by  the  droPy  in  volts, 

38.  Center  of  Distribution. — The  distance  D  to  the 
center  of  distribution  will  be  best  understood  by  taking  a 
few   cases    illustrating   the   point.     Consider  a  number  of 
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'  lamps  I,  I,  Fig.  33,  arranged  as  shown  and  fed  by  the 
I  dynamo  A.  The  distance  from  the  dynamo  to  the  first 
lamp  is  1,000  feet,  and  the  lamps  are  spaced  out  ovet  a  dis- 
tance of  100  feet.  The  whole  of  the  current  would  have  to 
[  be  transmitted  through  the  first  1,000  feet,  but  from  that 
\  point  it  would  gradually  fall  off.     We  may  then  take  the 
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I  point  a  as  the  center  of  distribution,  because  the  load  is 
about  equally  distributed  on  each  side  of  this  point,  and  the 
distance  D  used  in  the  formula  would  be  1,050  feet. 

Take  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  34,  where  the  lamps  are 
spaced  evenly  all  the  way  along  the  line.  In  this  tase,  the 
center  of  distribution  a  may  be  taken  as  the  middle,  and 


I  hence  the  distance  D  is  only  one-half  the  length  of  the  line 

I  from  *■/  to  li.     The  exact  location  of  the  center  of  distribu- 

I  tion  becomes  more  diiRcult  to  determine  when  the  load  is 

I  imevenly  spaced  or  distributed,  but  in  most  cases  tt  can  be 

I  located  close  enough  for  practical  purposes  by  laying  out  the 

1  system  and  noting  carefully  the  loads  on  the  different  circuits. 

39.     Current  Estimation. — The  current  can  be  readily 

Bdetermined  when  the  nature  of  the  load  is  known.     The  gen- 

"eral  practice  is  to  allow  h  ampere  for  each  16-candlepower 

lamp  and  1  ampere  for  a  32-candlcpower  lamp  on  110-volt 

circuits.     Some   prefer   to    make   calculations    for   lighting 

circuits   by   using   /amp-feel   instead   of   ampere-feet.     The 

number   of   Imnp-ft'et   is    ihe   product   of   the   number  of 

16-candle power  lamps  lo  be  supplied   and   the  distance   to 

the  center   of   distribution.      When   this    term   is   used,    it 


k 
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always  implies  the  use  of  16-candlepower  lamps;  if  any 
32-candlepower  lamps  are  operated,  each  lamp  must  be 
counted  as  two  16-candlepower,  etc.  If  lamp-feet  are  used, 
the  formula  becomes 

A  =  ^^^^^  (2) 

e 

where  A  =  area,  in  circular  mils; 

D  =  distance,  in  feet,  one  way  to  center  of  distri- 
bution; 
N  =  number  of  lamps  (expressed  in  terms  of  16-candle- 
power lamps); 
e  =  drop,  in  volts. 

Rule. — To  determine  the  area  of  cross-section  for  a  two-wire 
llO'Volt  circuity  multiply  the  lamp-feet  by  10.8  and  divide  by 
the  dropy  in  volts. 

40.  This  rule  is  here  given  because  it  is  frequently  used. 
Formula  1  is,  however,  much  to  be  preferred,  because  for- 
mula 2  assumes  that  each  lamp  takes  i  ampere,  and  this 
may  not  always  be  the  case.  Formula  1  is  applicable  to 
any  case  because  the  current  is  used  in  it,  and  this  current 
is  determined  from  a  knowledge  of  the  devices  to  be 
operated. 

Example  1. — A  dynamo  A,  Fig.  33,  delivers  current  at  110  volts  to 
fifty  lamps  distributed  about  a  as  a  center.  The  drop  must  not 
exceed  10  volts.     Find  the  size  of  wire  required. 

Solution. — The  distance  to  the  center  of  distribution  is  here  1,050 

feet,  as  already  explained.     The  current  will  be  25  amperes,  because 

each  lamp  will  take  J  ampere.     Using  formula  1, 

.       21.6xl,a50x25       .„^_^    .         .,        . 
A  = —  =  56, /OO  cir.  mils.    Ans. 

A  No.  3  B.  &  S.  wire  would  likely  be  used. 

Example  2. — A  dynamo  A,  Fig.  35,  supplies  current  through  the 
feeders  by  c  to  the  feeding-in  point  a.  From  this  point  lamps  are  sup- 
plied by  means  of  the  mains  d,  e  and  /,  f^.  The  number  of  16-candle- 
power lamps  and  the  various  distances  are  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
total  drop  in  voltage  from  the  dynamo  to  the  last  lamp  must  not 
exceed  15  volts,  of  which  13  volts  is  to  be  in  the  feeders  and  2  volts  in 
the  mains;    required:   (a)  the  cross-section  and  gauge  number  of  the 
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feeders  b,  c\  (b)  the  cross-section  and  nearest  gauge  number  of 
the  mains  d^  e;  (c)  the  cross-section  and  nearest  gauge  number 
of  the   mains   /,  ^. 

Solution. —    150  lamps  will  require  75  amperes 

50  lamps  will  require  25  amperes 

Total  current  100  amperes 
(a)     A  drop  of  13  volts  is  allowed  in  the  feeders  and  a  drop  of  2  volts 
in  the  mains.    No  current  is  taken  from  the  feeders  at  any  intermediate 
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Fig.  35 

point;  hence,  the  distance  D  from  the  dynamo  to  the  center  of  distribu- 
tion a  will  be  taken  the  same  as  the  actual  distance,  i.  e.,  400  feet. 
Using  formula  1,  for  the  feeders, 


A  = 


21.6X400  X  100 

i:^ 


=  ()0,4G1  cir.  mils 


This  would  call  for  a  No.  2  B.  &  S.  wire.     Ans. 

(b)     The  current  in  the  mains  f/,<'  will  be 'J.')  amperes.    The  distance 

from  a  to  the  center  of  distribution  will  be  2(X)  -f  *  Ij  -  =  2.')0  feet,  because 

the  lamps  arc  spaced  evenly  along  the  last  100  feet.     The  drop  in  the 

mains  is  not  to  exceed  2  volts;  hence, 

.       21.6X2r)()X2.')       _  ..^    .         .,         . 
A   = .-,  -     =  b/,.)00cir.  mils.     Ans. 

This  also  wouid  call  for  a  No.  2  B.  &  8.  wire.  No.  2  B.  &  S.  wire  is 
a  little  smaller  than  the  cross-section  called  for,  but  it  would  probably 
be  used,  as  the  increased  drop  caused  by  doinj^  so  would  be  very  small. 

(r)  The  current  supplied  through  mains  /,  ,;'  is  T')  amperes.  Here 
the  load  is  uniformly  distril)uted  along  the  mains,  and  the  distance  to 
the  center  of  distribution  is  *i|"  =  (m  feet.     The  drop  is  2  volts,  and 


A  = 


21.»;  X  <v')  X  75 


•> 


=  52,<>.V)  cir.  mils 


This  would  call  for  a  No.  3  B.  &  S.  wire.     Ans. 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  this  example  that  although  the  mains  carry  a 
smaller  current  over  a  shorter  distance  than  the  feeders,  they  work  out 
about  the  same  size.  This  is  because  of  the  large  drop  allowed  in  the 
feeders  compared  with  that  in  the  tnains. 

Example  3. —Fig.  3ti  shows  a  three-wire  distributing  system.  The 
dynamos  A,  B  supply  current  through  feeders  to  the  junction  box  J. 
From  this  point  mains  are  carried  to  the  buildings  where  light  is  to  be 
supplied.  The  conductors  marked  mains  are  sometimes  called  sub- 
feeders,  because  they  are  re.illy  branches  of  the  main  feeder  and  no 
branches  are  taken  oS  between  the  junction  box  and  the  end  of  these 
tines.  The  total  drop  from  the  dynamo  to  the  lamps  is  not  to  exceed 
li)  per  cent,  of  the  lamp  voltage,  and  the  pressure  at  the  lamps  is  to  be 


Fiu.  Sfi 

110  volts,  ((t)  Calculate  the  size  of  the  feeders  C.  {b)  Calculate  the 
size  of  the  mains  D.  (c)  Calculate  tile  size  oF  the  mains  E.  The 
calculation  of  the  size  of  wires  required  for  the  house  wiring  will  not 
be  taken  up  here,  as  it  belongs  to  interior  wiring,  and  we  are  only  con- 
cerned for  the  present  with  the  outside  distributing  wires.  The  pres- 
sure at  the  dynamo  will  be  1 10  -K 1 10  X  .  1)  =  121  volts.  Of  the  total 
drop  of  10  per  cent.,  l..'i  per  cent,  will  be  nllowed  in  Ihe  house  wiring, 
S.f)  percent,  in  the  mains,  and  the  remaining!)  percent,  in  the  feeders, 
u  indicated  in  the  tigurc. 
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SomxioN. — In  calculating  Ihe 
may  be  considered  as  a  two-wire  ay 
outside  wires  at  the  lamps  being  2  X 
2x  121  =  '2i'2  volts.    A  neutral  w 


110 


oF  Ihe  conductors,  the  system 
the  pressure  between  the  two 
:  220  volts  and  at  the  dynamo 
e-half  the  si»e  ot  the  oulside 


mpplied  may  be 


trires  should  be  amply  suQicienl.     The  total  c 
obtained  as  follows: 

{a)  Each  pair  of  lamps  on  a  220-volt  three-wire  system  requires 
i  ampere;  hence,  current  in  line  ZJwill  be  ^  =  25  amperes.  Current 
in  ^  will  be  •?=  =  100  amperes.  Total  current  in  the  feeders  C  will  bo 
125  amperes.  The  total  drop  between  the  outside  wires  is  242  —  220 
=  22  volts.  The  drop  ia  the  main  feeders  is  to  be  5  per  cent,  of  the 
lamp  voltage,  or  220  X  .OS  =  11,  or  5.5  volts  on  each  side.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  center  of  distribution  is  700  feet;  hence, 
,  _  21.6  X  700  X  125  _ 


11 


=  171,818  c 


mils. 


for  the  outside  wires  from  the 
e  could  be  made  about  No.  1. 
£will  be  220  X  ,035  =  7.7  volts.     The 


This  would  call  for  a  No.  000  B.  &  S.  w 
dyoamo  up  to  the  point  J.    The  neutral 

(i)     The  drop  in  m: 
area  of  mains  D  will  be 

,       21.6  X. 500X25       „  _.     .         .,         . 

A  =  =-i =  35,065  cir.  mils.     Ans. 

This  would  require  a  No.  5  wire,  and  a  No.  H  or 9  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  neutral. 

(c)     The  area  of  mains  f  will  be 
21.6  X  200  X  100 


7.7 


oil, 101  cir.  mils,  nearly.    Ans. 
luld  probably  tie  used  for  the  outside  wires  and 


CAI^ULATIONS    roit    AI.TEBNATINQ-CDBHENT    LINES 

41.     A   load   that   consists   wholly  of    lamps   possesses 
very  little  self-induction,  and  for  ordinary  lighting  systems, 
where  tlie  distances  are  short,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  calcu- 
lations for   lines  carrying   alternating  current  in   the  same 
way  as  was  described  for  the  direct-current  system.     This 
assumes  the  power  factor  to  be  1,  which  is  not  exactly  true. 
If   greater  accuracy  is  required,  formulas  taking  into  con- 
sideration   the   power    factor   should    be    used.     After    the 
kprimary  current  has  been  determined  and  the  distance  to 
I  the  center  of  distribution  is  known,  the  size  of  the  primary 
\  line  wire  can  be  worked  out.     The  power  supplied  over  the 
I  line   must   be   slightly   greater   than    that   supplied    to   the 
Llamps,  on  account  of  the  loss  in  the  transformers.     This  loss 
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will  depend,  of  course,  on  the  efficiency  of  the  transformer; 
some  of  the  older  styles  had  a  low  efficiency,  but  very  little 
power  is  wasted  in  transformers  of  modem  make.  Table  I 
gives  the  average  efficiency  at  full  load,  as  attained  by  good 
transformers. 

TABLE  I 
EFFICIENCY    OF    TRANSFORMERS 


Output 

Efficiency 

Output 

Efficiency 

Watts 

Per  Cent. 

Watts 

Per  Cent. 

1,000 

94.8 

7,000 

96.80 

2,000 

95.7 

8,000 

96.85 

3,000 

96.2 

9,000 

96.90 

4,000 

96.4 

10,000 

96.95 

5,000 

96.6 

15,000 

97.20 

6,000 

96.7 

42.     In   order   to   illustrate  the  calculation   of  primary 
mains,  consider  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  37. 
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Example. — Current  is  supplied  to  the  transformers  T  by  means  of 
the  primary  mains  W,  B,  The  pressure  at  the  lamps  is  to  be  104  volts 
and  one  thousand  16-candlepower  lamps  are  to  be  operated  from  the 
secondaries.    The  pressure  at  the  transformer  is  to  be  2,000  volts  at 
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fall  load  and  the  drop  in  the  primary  mains  200  volts,  thus  making;  the 
voltage  at  ibe  alternator  a.aOO  volts  at  full  load.  The  loss  in  the  sec- 
ondary wiring  at  full  load  must  not  exceed  2  volts,  and  the  lamps 
require  3.i>  watts  per  candlepower.  The  average  efficiency  of  the 
transformers  may  be  taVen  at  'M  per  cent.  Required  the  crosa-section 
of  the  primary  wires,  assuming  the  power  factor  to  be  1. 

SoLrTioN.— Each  lamp  requires  IB  X  3.B  =  5S  watts,  and  one  thou- 
sand lamps  will  require  5t),000  watts  in  the  secondary  circuit  at  the 
lamps.  The  total  secondary  current  will  be  'jKS"  amperes,  and  since 
there  Is  a  drop  of  2  volts  in  the  secondary  wiring,  the  number  of  watts 
lost  will  be  ^tHi"  X  2.  and  the  total  watts  delivered  by  the  secondary 
must  be  50,000  +  *nF  X  2  =  57.077.  nearly.     The  watts  delivered  to 


s  would  be 


67,077 


9.^65,  and  s 


e  the  primary  voltage 
will  be  YnW  =  29.73 


of  the  transformers  is  2,000.  the  primary 

amperes,  nearly.     Having  delerminet!   the  primary  current, 
now  calculate  the  Mxe  of  the  line.     The  distance  in  this  case  is  2  mi., 
or  10, ."WO  ft.,  and  the  drop  300  volts.     Using  formula  1  and  consider- 
ing the  problem  the  same  as  for  a  direct -current  circuit, 
21.6  X10,.W0X  20.73 


¥ 


=  3:j,906,  approximately.     Aas. 

This  would  call  for  a  No.  6  B.  ft  S.  wire. 

43.  For  rough  calculations  of  the  primary  current  on 
1,000-volt  and  2,000-volt  primary  mains,  the  following  allow- 
ance per  lamp  may  be  used: 


1^ 


TABI.K  n 

CTBREKT    ALLOWANCE    PBR    IJLUF 


I 


i.oooVoits 
Primary  Pressure 
Current  per  Lamp 


.ISO 


e.ooo  Volts 
Primary  Pressure 
Current  per  Lamp 


.0250 

,0500 
.0750 


For  example,  if  eisbt  hundred  16-candlepower  lamps  were 
operated  on  a  2,000-volt  circuit,  the  primary  current  would 
be  about  ROO  X  -02-')  =  20  amperes.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  give  the   current  exactly,  because   to   obtain   this   the 
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efficiency  of  the  transformers  and  the  lamps  should  be  known, 
but  it  affords  a  ready  means  of  getting  at  the  current  approxi- 
mately when  preliminary  calculations  are  being  made.  In 
many  cases,  the  more  refined  calculations  would  not  change 
the  size  of  the  wire  in  any  event,  because  the  wire  selected 
must  be  taken  as  one  of  the  standard  sizes,  and  this  in  most 
cases  is  not  the  same  as  the  calculated  size. 

44.  In  case  the  lamps  are  operated  on  two-phase  or 
three-phase  systems,  the  watts  to  be  supplied  by  the  alter- 
nator can  easily  be  obtained  when  the  watts  per  lamp  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  transformers  are  known.  After  the 
watts  have  been  determined,  the  formulas  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  electric  transmission  may  be 
used  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  wire. 


TRANSFORMER  TESTING 

45.  In  an  ordinary  lighting  system,  current  is  supplied 
from  the  station  to  a  comparatively  large  ntunber  of  scattered 
transformers,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  greater  number  of 
these  are  loaded  for  a  few  hours  only.  At  the  same  time 
the  pressure  is  maintained  throughout  the  24  hours,  and 
while  the  loss  in  each  individual  transformer  may  be  small, 
yet  the  total  loss  on  the  system  may  be  quite  large.  Sup- 
pose that  the  all-day  efficiency  of  the  transformers  on  a 
given  system  is  90  per  cent.,  the  efficiency  of  the  primary 
transmission  lines  95  per  cent.,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
secondary  lines  also  95  per  cent.;  the  total  efficiency  from  the 
station  switchboard  to  the  lamps  will  then  be  .90  X  .95  X  .95 
=  .812,  or  81.2  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  customers  pay 
by  meter  and  that  all  their  meters  register  correctly,  for 
every  100  kilowatt-hours  delivered  from  the  station,  only  81.2 
kilowatt-hours  would  bring  in  returns  to  the  company.  In 
many  stations  the  percentage  returned  is  considerably  lower 
than  this,  on  account  of  slow-running  meters,  inefficient 
transformers,  or  other  causes. 

The  transformer  constitutes  an  important  element  in  the 
efficiency   of    an   alternating-current   lighting   system,    and 
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while  it  is  true  that  efficiency  is  not  the  only  point  to  be 
aimed  at,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  systems  have  been 
greatly  improved  and  put  on  a  better  paying  basis  by  a  care- 
ful weeding  out  of  small  and  inefficient  transformers.  Of 
course  it  is  equally,  if  not  more,  desirable  that  the  trans- 
formers shall  be  reliable  in  operation,  because  immunity 
from  breakdowns  is  of  even  greater  importance  than  good 
efficiency.     New  transformers  of  reliable  make  will  usually 

atisfactory  as  regards  efficiency  and  insnlation,  but  these 
qualities  may  not  be  permanent.     The  long-continued  heat- 

af  the  iron  core  may  appreciably  increase  the  hysteresis 
loss,  this  effect  being  known  as  affin^.  Also,  the  heating 
may  affect  the  insulation.  In  order  to  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  a  transformer,  certain  tests  are  necessary;  a  few  of 
the  more  important  tests  as  recommended  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  are  here  described  briefly. 

46.  Insulation  Test. — The  insulation  of  a  transformer 
should  be  tested  at  three  points:  between  primary  coil  and 
core  or  case,  between  secondary  coil  and  core  or  case,  and 


;tween  primary  and  secondary.  Measurements  of  insula- 
tion resistance  by  means  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge  are  of  no 
use  whatever  for  a  test  on  transformers.  Measurements  thus 
]3)ade  with  low-potential  direct  current  might  show  a  high 


^H 
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insulation  resistance,  and  the  insulation  might  yet  be  incapa- 
ble of  standing  even  the  normal  working  pressure.  Insula- 
tion tests  are  therefore  made  with  high-potential  alternating 
ciurent. 

Fig.  38  shows  the  general  scheme  of  connections  for  a 
high-potential  test  as  applied  to  testing  the  insulation  of 
a  transformer.  The  high  pressure  is  usually  obtained  from 
a  special  high-potential  step-up  transformer,  though  if  this 
is  not  available,  a  number  of  ordinary  transformers  may  be 
used  with  their  fine-wire  coils  connected  in  series,  so  as  to 
give  the  high  pressure  desired.  The  main  switch  K  is  con- 
nected to  the  primary  coil  P  through  an  adjustable  resist- 
ance r  that  enables  the  high  pressure  generated  in  the 
secondary  5  to  be  regulated.  The  ends  7,  7  of  the  primary 
coil  of  the  transformer  under  test  are  connected  together  and 
to  one  end  of  5.  The  ends  x  of  the  secondary  coils  are  also 
connected  together,  grounded  on  the  case  at  a,  and  connected 
to  the  other  terminal  of  S,  It  is  important  that  the  various 
terminals  of  the  coils  be  connected  as  indicated;  otherwise, 
some  parts  of  the  winding  will  be  subjected  to  greater  strains 
than  others.  When  the  switch  K  is  thrown  in,  the  high 
E.  M.  F.  generated  in  5"  tends  to  break  down  the  insulation 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  of  Z".  The  applied 
pressure  should  be  at  least  three  times  the  primary  pressure  at 
which  the  transformer  is  designed  to  work;  i.  e.,  a  2,000-volt 
transformer  should  stand  a  pressure  of  at  least  6,000  volts 
between  its  primary  and  secondary  coils. 

In  order  to  determine  the  applied  voltage,  a  spark  gap  .9 
between  needle  points,  or  a  high-reading  electrostatic  volt- 
meter F,  may  be  used.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  the  voltage  required  to  jump  between  needle  points  in 
air  increases  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
gap,  until  about  30,000  volts  is  reached;  30,000  volts  (alter- 
nating) will  jump  about  1 2  inches  in  air  between  bright  needle 
points;  15,000  volts  will  jump  about  \  inch;  10,000  volts,  2  inch; 
and  so  on.  A  curve  showing  the  relation  between  sparking 
distance  and  voltage  has  been  given  in  a  previous  Section. 
By  setting  the  points,    say,  J   inch  apart  and  then  raising 
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the  voltage,  by  cutting  out  r,  until  a  spark  jumps  across,  it 
is  known  that  the  pressure  applied  to  the  transformer  is 
about  10,000  volts.  If  needle  points  are  used,  they  should 
he  renewed  after  every  discharge;  otherwise,  they  become 
corrodecl  and  give  inaccurate  results. 

In  applying  high-potential  tests,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
strain  and  injure  the  insulation  permanently.  It  is  all  well, 
enough  to  apply  a  test  that  will  indicate  to  a  certainty  that 
the  insulation  will  be  capable  of  standing  the  strain  put  on 
ii  in  service,  but  if  the  test  is  made  unnecessarily  severe, 
good  apparatus  may  be  permanently  injured.  High-potential 
tests  should  not,  therefore,  be  long  continued — a  few  seconds 
is  sufficient  to  show  whether  the  insulation  is  defective  or 
not;  a  longer  application  will  only  serve  to  injure  good  insu- 
lation. High-potential  tests  should  be  made  when  the  appa- 
ratus is  hot,  because  then  the  insulation  is  weaker  than  when 
cold,  and  any  weak  spots  will  be  more  likely  to  show  them- 

,  selves;  besides,  the  transformer  is  warm  when  used  under 

f  actual  operating  conditions. 

47.  Measurement  of  Core  I<oss. — The  core  losses  of  a 
transformer  are  practically  constant  at  all  loads,  because  the 
magnetic  density  remains  nearly  constant.  The  core  losses 
determine  the  amount  of  power  that  the  transformer  takes 
from  the  line  when  the  secondary  is  not  loaded,  and  on 
lighting  systems  it  is  particularly  important  that  these 
losses  shall  not  be  excessive,  because  there  are  long 
intervals  when  the  transformers  are  not  loaded,  and  an 
excessive  core  loss  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  alj-diiy 
efBgiency.  The  measurement  of  the  core  loss  is  most 
conveniently  made  by  applying  a  voltage  to  the  secondary 
circuit  and  leaving  the  primary  open.  This  allows  lower 
voltages  and  larger  currents  to  be  used  than  if  the  test  were 
niade  on  the  primary.  H  the  primary  were  connected  to 
the  mains,  as  in  the  regular  operation  of  the  transformer, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  instruments  of  suitable  range. 
The  connections  are  shown  in  Fig.  3il;  n  is  an  ammeter; 
6,  a  voltmeter:  and  tr.  a  wattmeter.    An  adjustable  resistance  d 
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is  connected  in  series  with  the  secondary,  so  that  the  applied 
voltage  can  be  varied  as  desired.  Simultaneous  readings  of 
the  three  instruments  are  taken,  and,  in  addition,  the  speed 
of  the  alternator  should  be  recorded  so  that  the  frequency  of 
the  current  can  be  estimated.  When  the  voltage  across  the 
secondary  has  been  adjusted  to  the  normal  voltage  of 
the  secondary,  the  ammeter  indicates  the  exciting  current, 
which  is  usually  from   2   to   6   per   cent,  of   the   full-load 
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current,  and  is  the  same  percentage  no  matter  whether  the 
primary  or  secondary  is  considered.  In  this  test  the  exciting 
current  supplied  to  the  secondary  is  measured;  the  current 
that  the  primary  will  take  is  the  secondary  current  divided 
bv  the  ratio  of  transformation.  The  wattmeter  c  indicates 
the  core  loss  in  watts,  and  the  ratio  of  the  wattmeter 
reading  to  the  product  of  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter  read- 
ings gives  the  power  factor  of  the  transformer  at  no  load. 

48.  Measuronient  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Resist- 
ance.— In  order  to  estimate  the  PR  losses  in  a  transformer 
when  it  is  fully  loaded,  the  resistances  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  coils  must  be  known.     These  resistances  can  be 
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measured  by  means  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  but  it  is  usually 
-e  convenient  and  accurate  to  use  the  drop-of-potential 

i  method  if  instruments  of  suitable  range  are  at  hand.  This 
method  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the  general 
subject  of  resistance  measurements,  and  consists  in  sending 
a  steady  current  of  known  value  through  the  coil  to  be 
measured  and  noting  the  drop  in  potential  indicated  by 
a  voltmeter  connected  to  the  coil  terminals.  Knowing  the 
values  of  E  and  /,  the  resistance  R  at  once  follows  from 
Ohm's  law. 

Fig.  40  shows  the  connections  for  measuring  the  resistance 
of  a  transformer  primary.     The  current  can  be  varied  by 


^Bmeans  of  the  adjustable  resistance,  and  a  number  of  readings 
^K  of  voltage  should  be  taken  for  different  values  of  the  current 

and  the  resistance  calculated  therefrom.     The   average  of 

these  results  should  then  be  taken. 

In  making  resistance  tests,  the  coil  should  be  at  a  uniform 

» temperature  throughout.  The  best  way  to  make  sure  of  this 
|s  to  keep  the  transformer  in  a  room  of  uniform  temperature 
for  several  hours  before  the  test  is  made.  Also,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  current  sent  through  the  coil  will  not  be 
sufficiently  great  to  raise  its  temperature  appreciably  during 
_the  time  the  measurement  is  being  made. 
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All  resistance  measurements  should  be  reduced  to  a 
standard  room  temperature  of  2')°  C*  (77°  F.)  in  order  that 
measurements  made  at  different  room  temperatures  may  be 
readily  compared.  The  resistance  R  at  25°  C.  may  be 
obtained  from  the  observed  resistance  R'  at  7^  by  means  of 
the  formula 

R'  ^  R(l+  .004/) 
R' 


or 


R  = 


1  +  .004/ 
/  =  r°  -  25 


(3) 
(4) 


where 

When  the  resistances  are  known,  the  copper  losses  in  pri- 
mary and  secondary  for  any  given  load  are  easily  calculated. 

49.  Measurement  of  Impedance  and  Copper 
Liosses. — This  test»  Fig.  41,  not  only  enables  the  impedance 
of  the  transformer  to  be  calculated,  but  it  also  gives  a  fairly 

close  idea  as  to  the 
total  copper  losses. 
The  impedance  of  a 
transformer  varies 
but  little  with  the 
load,  and  it  repre- 
sents the  combined 
effect  of  the  resist- 
ance and  reactance  of 
the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary coils  in  pre- 
venting the  flow  of 
the  current.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  impedance 
is  usually  expressed 
by  stating  the  num- 
ber of  volts  that  must  be  impressed  on  the  primary  in  order 
to  set  up  full-load  current  in  both  coils,  the  secondary  being 
short-circuited.  Since  the  secondary  is  short-circuited,  it 
follows  that  the  applied  volts  are  expended  in  overcoming 
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the  impedance,  and  the  number  of  volts  that  must  be  applied 
to  set  up  full-load  current  with  short-circuited  secondary  is 
known  as  the  impedame  volts  of  the  transformer.  With  short- 
circuited  secondary  it  requires  but  a  small  applied  voltage 
(from  2  to  8  percent.)  to  set  up  full-load  current;  consequently, 
the  magnetic  density  in  the  core  is  very  low  and  the  core 
losses  are  almost  negligible.  If,  therefore,  a  wattmeter  be 
inserted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  41,  its  indication  may  be  taken  as 
practically  equal  to  the  full-load  copper  loss  of  the  trans- 
former. The  variable  resistance  is  adjusted  until  the 
ammeter  indicates  full-load  current  in  the  primary.  The 
numl>er  of  volts  necessary  to  overcome  the  impedance  is 
indicated  by  the  voltmeter,  so  that  the  value  of  the  impe- 
dance \'j?'-t-  (litnLY  in  ohms  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
voltage  by  the  current.  With  a  2,000-volt  transformer, 
the  impedance  voltage  might  be  anywhere  from  40  to  160 
volts,  so  that  a  source  of  alternating  current  at  fairly  low 
pressure  is  needed  for  this  test. 

50,     lioad  Test. — Transformers  should  be  given  a  run 
I  tinder  full  load  in  order  to  note   the  healing  effect.     The 
I  simplest  way  is  to  load  the  secondary  with  a  bank  of  lamps 
[■  or   some   other  convenient   form   of  resistance   and   adjust 
I  the  load  until  the  transformer  supplies  its  rated  secondary 
I  current.     The  temperature  of  various  parts,  such  as  core, 
I  case,  outside  of  coils,  etc..  should  be  measured  by  means 
of  thermometers:  if  oil  is  used,  a  thermometer  should  be 
immersed  in  il.     The  test  should  be  continued  until  the  ther- 
mometers  indicate  that  a  constant    temperature   has  been 
attained.     This  method  of  testing  is  quite  satisfactory  where 
'  there  is  plenty  of  power  available  or  where  the  transformers 
to  be  tested  are  small. 

A  method  of  making  a  heat  test  that  is  particularly  appli- 
cable where  a  number  of  transformers  of  the  same  voltage 
^  and  capacity  are  to  be  tested  is  shown  in  Fig.  42.  This  is 
^L  sometimes  known  as  the  motor-generator  method,  because  it 
^^  is  analogous  to  the  method  of  loading  two  generators  by 
^Hi  coupling  the  machines  together  and  running  one  as  a  motor 
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and  the  other  as  a  generator.  It  is  possible  to  fully  load  two 
transformers  by  taking  from  an  outside  source  only  sufficient 
power  to  supply  the  losses.  The  transformers  are  tested  in 
pairs;  the  secondaries  are  connected  in  parallel  and  are 
supplied  from  a  circuit  A  at  the  normal  voltage  and  frequency 
and  the  current  in  each  secondary  therefore  induces  normal 
voltage  in  each  primary.  The  primary  co'ils  are  connected 
in  series  in  such  a  way  that  their  voltages  oppose  each  other. 


IQQOQQQQQQOJ 


I    Secondary     I  J    \Seco/faary 


-yiwimmr^ 


Ammet^ 
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A  circuit  B  is  attached  to  the  primary  terminals,  and,  while 
there  is  full  voltage  in  each  primary  coil,  the  voltage  at  the 
terminals  of  circuit  B  is  zero  because  the  two  primaries  are 
opposed  to  each  other.  If,  now,  a  voltage  is  impressed  by 
circuit  B^  it  is  evident  that  current  will  be  set  up  in  the  coils 
independently  of  the  voltage  at  the  primary  and  secondary  ter- 
minals of  each  transformer.  Each  transformer  is  practically 
short-circuited  through  the  other,  and  twice  the  impedance 
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vuUage  applied  by  circuit  B  will  cause  full-load  current 
to  flow  in  the  coils  of  both  transformers.  Each  transformer 
will  therefore  run  at  full  load,  although  the  energy  supplied 
from  the  outside  is  equal  lo  the  losses  only.  Circuit  .1 
supplies  the  exciting  current  and  core  loss;  circuit  /!  supplies 
the  copper  losses.  Both  the  supply  circuits  may  be  from 
the  same  alternator,  or  two  independent  sources  may  be  used, 
provided  that  the  frequency  is  the  same  for  each.  If  both 
circuits  are  from  the  same  source,  transformers  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  proper  voltages  at  A  and  B, 
Rheostats  should  be  inserted  at  c  and  /,  so  that  the  voltiiges 

I  applied  to  the  primary  and  secondary  may  be  adjusted  until 
Binmeterf  indicates  full-load  current  in  the  primaries. 
51.  Restolitlou- — One  of  the  most  important  features 
to  be  considered  in  the  selection  of  transformers  for  lighting 
work  is  the  regiilatlou.  If  the  voltage  drops  excessively 
with  increase  of  load,  or  on  the  other  hand,  rises  by  a  like 
amount  when  the  load  is  thrown  off,  the  service  will  not 
only  be  poor,  but  the  life  of  the  lamps  may  be  materially 
shortened.  The  regulation  of  a  transformer  may  be  defined 
as  the  ratio  of  the  rise  of  secondary-terminal  voltage  from 
full  load  lo  no  load,  to  the  secondary-terminal  voltage  at  full 

LJoad.  The  regulation  can  be  tested  by  connecting  the  trans- 
former to  a  full  load  of  lamps  and  then  gradually  removing 
fbe  load,  at  the  same  time  seeing  that  the  primary  volt- 
qje  and  frequency  are  maintained  constant.  It  is  usually 
acpressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  full-load  secondary  voltage. 
the  regulation  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  load;  with  a 
given  transformer  the  change  in  voltage  will  be  greater  for 
an  inductive  load  than  for  a  non-inductive.  The  regulation 
is  therefore  always  given  for  non-inductive  load  unless 
otherwise  stated.  For  well-designed  transformers  the  regu- 
lation may  be  from  2.5  per  cent,  for  small  transformers 
to  1.25  per  cent,  or  slightly  lower  for  large  ones.  If  the 
design  of  a  transformer  is  such  that  there  is  considerable 
magnetic  leakage  between  the  primary  and  secondary  coils, 
the  regulation  will  be  poor. 
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STORAGE  BATTERIES  IN  lilGHTING  STATIONS 

52.  Storagre  batteries  are  much  used  in  connection 
with  both  two-wire  and  three-wire  direct-current  distributing 
systems,  being  placed  either  in  the  station  or  near  a  center 
of  distribution.  When  used  in  substations,  they  help  to 
maintain  a  uniform  voltage  at  the  lamps,  and  also  relieve 
the  feeders  during  intervals  of  heavy  load.  In  isolated 
plants,  where  a  load  of  lights  and  a  fluctuating  motor  load 
has  to  be  supplied  from  the  same  dynamo,  a  storage  battery 
in  conjunction  with  a  constant-current  booster  can  be  used 
to  advantage  to  maintain  a  unifonn  load  on  the  generating 
equipment,  and  a  constant  voltage  at  the  lamps  regardless 
of  the  fluctuating  current  supplied  to  the  motors.  Batteries 
may  also  be  used  in  connection  with  three-wire  systems  to 
compensate  for  unbalancing,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  them  in  this  way  on  account  of  the  cells 
becoming  unevenly  discharged.  Where  a  three-wire  system 
is  to  be  operated  from  a  single  dynamo,  it  is  better  to  use  a 
motor-generator  balancing  set  to  provide  for  inequalities  in 
load  on  the  two  sides  of  the  system.  The  various  methods 
of  operating  storage  batteries  and  the  connections  for  bat- 
tery boosters  have  been  explained  in  a  previous  Section,  so 
that  further  explanation  is  here  unnecessary. 
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OPEN  ARCS 
1.     General  Features,— If  two  carbon  rods  attached  to 

the  terminals  of  a  dynamo,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  are  first 
touched  together  and  then  drawn  apart  a  short  distance,  say 
about  h  inch,  current  will  flow  between  the  points,  the  car- 
bons will  become  heated  to  an  exceedingly  high  tempera- 


will   be    formed   between   the 
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le  lormeu  oetween    ^M"/ 
■  of   conducting  -^i  ^ 

(Is — for  example,  I  ^ 

two    copper   or     \m 


ture,    and   an   electric   ar 
carbon    points.      The   arc 
is   BO  called   because    the 
electric  flame  between  the 
electrodes  does   not   pass 
straight  across  but  is  more 
or  less  bow-shaped.     An 
arc  can  be  formed  between 
any   pair 
terminals 
Jbetween 
■on  rods — but  in  this  case  ^"'' ' 

le  metals  are  rapidly  melted  away.  In  practice,  therefore, 
the  choice  of  electrode  materials  is  limited.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  electrodes  are  in  the  form  of  carbon  rods,  though 
many  experiments  have  been  made  with  other  substances 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  may  yet  prove  successful. 
For  example,  in  the  so-cailed  magnetite  arc  lamp  one  elec- 
trode is  made  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  and  the  other  of 
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copper.  In  some  forms  of  arc  lamp  for  locomotive  hea^l 
lights,  an  upper  positive  carbon  with  a  lower  negative  elec*  1 
trode  of  copper  has  been  used,  but  we  will  confine  our  I 
atteiJlion  for  the  present  to  the  ordinary  type  of  lamp  with 

both  electrodes  bf  carbon. 

After  the  carbons  have  been  separated  for  a  time,  they 
appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.     This  represents  an  open  arc,  or 
an  arc  formetl  in  ihe  open  air  as  distinguished  from  one  that 
is  formed  in  a  confined  space  where  very  little  oxygen  is 
present.     The  fiame,  or  arc,  con- 
sists of  incandescent  carbon  vapor 
that  conducts   the   current   across 
frum  point  to  point.     The  vapor   ' 
acts  in  the   same  way  as  a  wire   ' 
carrying  a  current,  and  if  a  magnet   i 
is  brought  near,   the  arc  will  be 
fiirced  to  one  side.    If  the  magnet 
is  strong  enough,  the  arc  will  be 
stretched   out   until  it  is   broken. 
Also,  the  arc  itself,  under  ordinary   I 
working  conditions,  will   be   sui^   , 
rounded  by  a  magnetic  field,  and  it   , 
is,  no  doubt,  this  field  that  causes 
(he  arc  to  assume  ihe  bow  shape. 
The  flame  keeps  shifting  around  the 
points  as  the  carbons  burn  away. 

2.     Direction   ot  Cnrrent. 

'°'  The  shape  of   the  carbon  iioiats 

depends  on  the  direction  in  which  the  current  flows.  In 
Fig.  2,  the  lop  carbon  is  positive  and  the  current  flows 
from  the  lop  to  the  bottom,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case 
with  direct-current  lamps.  Fig.  3  shows  a  section  of  I 
carbons;  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  upper,  or  positive,  om 
becomes  hollowed  out  slightly,  as  shown  at  a,  while  I 
lower  one  becomes  pointed.  The  hollow  a  is  called  the  ci 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  greater  part  ot  the  light  given  out  t 
the  arc.     The  carbon  becomes  volatilized  at  the  crater,  ; 
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^Uie  vapor  conducts  the  current  from  one  carbon  to  the  other. 

I^lthough  the  temperature  of  the  negative  carbon  is  high,  it 
is  not  nearly  so  high  as  that  of  the  vapor,  and  hence  the 
latter  is  condensed  on  the  negative  tip,  form- 
ing the  point,  or  else  is  thrown  oS.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  vapor  is  so  condensed;  part  nf 
it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  surround- 
ing air  and  the  burning  carbon  monoxide 
may  be  seen  surrounding  the  arc  as  an  envel- 
ope of  bluish  flame,  similar  to  that  which 
appears  over  the  coal  in  an  ordinary  coal 
stove.  With  direct  current,  the  positive  car- 
bon wastes  away  approximately  twice  as  fast 
as  the  negative,  as  it  is  maintained  at  a  much 
higher  temperature.  In  the  ordinary  an.- 
lamp  using  carbon  electrodes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  light  is  given  off  from  the  incan- 
descent carbon  points;  the  arc  itself  gives 
comparatively  little  light.  In  some  of  the  lamps  recently 
brought  out,  for  example  the  magnetite  lamp,  the  light  is 
given  off  almost  wholly  from  the  arc  and  comparatively 
little  Is  emitted  from   the  electrodes. 

3.  Temperature  of  the  Arc. — The  temperature  of  the 
electric  arc  is  the  highest  that  has  yet  been  produced.  The 
exact  temperature  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  estimated 
to  be  about  3,500°  C,  The  carbon  in  the  crater  is  vaporized; 
hence,  the  temperature  attained  must  be  that  of  the  boiling 
point  of  carbon.  Some  idea  as  to  what  this  means  may  he 
obtained  when  it  is  known  that  a  temperature  between  1,700" 
and  1,800°  C.  is  sufficient  to  melt  platinum,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  metals  to  fuse.  This  high  temperature  is  utilized  in 
electric  furnaces.  An  increase  in  the  current  does  not 
increase  the  temperature,  but  il  does  increase  the  size  of  the 
crater  and  hence  the  total  amount  of  light  given  out.  If 
very  powerful  lamps  are  required,  large  carbons  and  heavy 
currents  are  used  to  get  a  large  crater  as,  for  example, 
in  lamps  used  for  searchlights.     For  ordinary  commercial 
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street  lighting,  the  carbons  are  usually  i  to  I  inch  in  diam- 
eter, though  sometimes  larger  carbons  are  used  to  make  the 
lamps  burn  longer. 

4.  Voltage  of  the  Arc. — If  the  voltage  across  the 
terminals  of  an  ordinary  open-arc  lamp  is  measured,  it  will 
be  found  that  it  usually  lies  between  40  and  50  volts,  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  the  arc;  45  volts  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average.  This  total  voltage  may  be  considered  as  made  up 
of  three  parts:  (a)  That  necessary  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  carbons  and  the  parts  of  the  lamp  mechanism 
through  which  the  current  has  to  flow;  (d)  that  necessary  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  vapor  between  the 
electrodes;  (c)  that  which  multiplied  by  the  current  repre- 
sents the  energy  necessary  to  volatilize  the  carbon. 

The  E.  M.  F.  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
carbons  and  lamp  mechanism  is  not  very  large;  in  most 
lamps  it  will  not  be  more  than  5  or  6  volts,  of  which  3  to 
3.5  volts  may  represent  the  drop  in  the  carbons  while  the 
balance  is  in  the  mechanism  and  various  contact  resistances. 
The  E.  M.  F.  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
arc  proper  is  also  small,  but  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  length  of  the  arc.  In  most  cases  it  will  not  be  more 
than  5  or  6  volts.  Since  the  voltage  across  the  lamp  is,  say, 
45  volts  and  the  combined  drop  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
carbons,  lamp  mechanism,  and  arc  proper  is  approximately 
10  volts,  it  follows  that  the  balance  (about  35  volts)  multi- 
plied by  the  current  represents  the  number  of  watts  expended 
in  bringing  the  carbon  up  to  the  boiling  point  and  causing  it 
to  volatilize.  This  voltage  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  counter 
E.  M.  F.  of  the  arc,  but  this  term  is  not  so  commonly  used 
as  it  once  was.  Quite  a  large  amount  of  energy  must  be 
expended  to  bring  the  carbon  up  to  the  boiling  point,  and  it 
is  now  orcnerally  admitted  that  the  large  balance  of  voltage 
required  over  and  abov^e  that  necessary  to  overcome  the 
various  resistances  is  a  consequence  of  the  power  necessary 
to  volatilize  the  carbon.  The  above  values  of  the  voltage 
are  fair  average  values  for  open-arc  lamps  operated  with 
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direct  current,  but  they  may  vary  somewhat  with  different 
makes  of  lamp.  The  actual  voltage  across  the  arc  is  con- 
tinually varying  when  the  lamp  is  in  operation,  but  in  a  well- 
adjusted  lamp  it  should  not  vary  through  wide  limits, 

5.  Current. — Ordinary  direct-current,  open-arc  lamps 
are  usually  operated  with  current  ranging  from  G  to 
10  amperes.  Very  common  values  for  the  current  are 
6.6  amperes  for  lamps  giving  1,200  nominal  candlepovver 
and  9.6  amperes  for  those  giving  2,000  nominal  candle- 
power.  The  exact  value  of  the  current  is  different  in  lamps 
of  various  makes,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  maintained  at  a  constant  value  if  the  lamps  are  to 
work  properly.  If  the  current  becomes  larger  than  that  for 
which  the  lamps  are  designed,  they  will  overheat,  the 
carbons  will  flame  badly,  and  the  service  will  be  generally 
unsatisfactory.  Open-arc  lamps  may  also  be  operated  with 
alternating  current,  but  they  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  those 
using  direct  current  either  as  regards  light-giving  properties 
or  general  performance.  In  the  case  of  the  alternating- 
current  open  arc.  boih  carbons  become  pointed  or  have  very 
small  craters,  so  that  the  light  is  thrown  upwards  much 
more  than  with  the  direct-current  lamp.  Also,  since  the 
current  flows  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  the  rate  of 
consumption  of  the  two  carbons  is  more  nearly  equal. 


6. 


ENCLOSED  ARCS 
General     Desci-lntloii. — Within     a     comparatively 


'  recent  date  enclosed  arcs  have  superseded  open  arcs  in  prac- 
I  tically  all  new  work,  and  in  many  old  installations  the  open 
I  arcs  have  been  replaced  by  the  enclosed  type.  The  eiieloufil 
ai-c  differs  from  the  open  arc  in  that  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
small  globe  that  practically  excludes  the  air.  Fig.  4  shows 
one  arrangement  of  carbons  and  enclosing  globe;  g  is  the 
globe,  which  is  from  S  to  6  inches  long  and  about  3  inches 
diameter.  Some  inner  globes  have  their  lower  end 
1  closed,  the  bottom  carbon  being  placed  in  a  holder  suspended 
[from  the  cap  that  covers  the  globe.     The  more  common 
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arrangement,  however,  is  lo  have  the  globe  open  at  both  I 
lop  and  bottom  with  the  lower  carbon  holder  supported  from  1 
below.  The  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  globe  are  ground  | 
true  so  as  to  make  a  light  joint. 

In  Fig.  4,  the  globe  is  held  between  a  circular  spring 
and  a  thick  asbestos 
washer,  which  allow 
a  certain  freedom  of 
movement  under  ex- 
pansion and  contrac- 
tion and  thus  avoid 
breakage.  The  lower 
carbon  b  is  clamped 
by  means  of  screw  e 
and  the  whole  lower 
globe  can  be  easily 
removed  from  the 
lamp  by  loosening 
screws  d,  d.  The  top 
of  the  globe  is  cov- 
ered by  the  gas  cap  e, 
which  consists  of  an 
iron  casting  faced  off 
smooth  so  as  to  form 
a  close  fit  with  the 
top  edge  of  the  glbbe. 
The  cap  is  not  fast- 
ened to  the  globe  in 
any  way,  but  is  free 
to  move  about  a  little 
and  thus  adjust  itself 
to  any  slight  eccen- 
tricity of  the  upper 
carbon.  The  hole 
through  which  the  carbon  slides  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
carbon  in  order  to  allow  the  latter  to  slide  freely.  SinceJ 
the  top  of  the  glass  and  the  lower  surface  of  the  plate  i 
ground  plane,  little  air  can  get  in  between  them,  and  the  ooli 
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place  where  much  air  can  enter  the  bulb  is  at  the  hole  in  the 
tenter  of  the  top  plate,  throngh  the  small  space  between 
the  carbon  and  the  plate  itself.  In  the  plate  shown,  there  is 
Ao  annular  groove  around  the  carbon  where  it  passes  through 
the  cap.  This  leaves  less  surface  for  the  carbon  to  rub  against 
.and  affords  a  space  in  which  eddies  are  formed  by  the  hot  air 

lassing  up,  thus  further  tending  to  keep  out  the  cold  air.    The 
Tale  at  which  the  carbons  are  consumed  depends  considerably 
■on  the  construction  or  condition  of  the  gas  cap.     If  the  cap 
allows  much  air  to  enter,  the  consumption  will  be  rapid. 
Fig.  5  shows  a  style  of  cap  used  by  the  General  Electric 

lorapany;   it  consists  of  two  parts— a  cover  a  and  a  lower 

iting  d.      In  the  casting  is  a  spiral  groove  c  that  connects 

with  the  inner  part  of  the  globe  by  means  of  holes  d  and 

■with  the  outer  air  by  the  opening  e  at  the  side.     After  the 


lamp  has  been  in  operation  for  a  short  time,  the  spiral  recess 

becomes  filled  with  gases  similar  to  those  in  the  globe  and  a 

Biovement  nf  the  carbons,  instead  of  drawing  in  fresh  air, 

aws  in  a  mixture   similar  to   that  already  in   the  globe. 

ISO.  a  slight  decrease  in  the  temperature  of  the  arc  results 

a  contraction  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  glo'jc;  with  a  plain 

cap.  fresh  air  would  be  drawn  in,  but  the  spiral  duct  acts  as  a 

gas  reservoir  and  tends  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  the  globe 

more  uniform,  thus  resulting  in  a  longer  life  for  the  carbons. 

The   arrangement   of   gas   cap   and    methods  of   mounting 

le  enclosing  globe  vary  considerably  with  different  makes 

|f  lamp. 

As  soon  as  the  carbons  of  an  enclosed-arc  lamp  are  drawn 

lart  an  arc  is  formed,  as  in  the  open  lamp,  but  the  oxygen 

the    globe    is    soon    burned    nut    and    the   gases   present 

•ome  rarefied,  because  (he  heat  of  the  arc  causes  them  tp 
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expand  and  pass  out.  The  globe  is  not  air-tight,  so  that 
there  is  always  a  small  amount  of  oxygen  present,  but  not 
enough,  however,  to  cause  the  rapid  combustion  that  takes 
place  in  the  open  arc.  The  arc  practically  bums  in  a  hot 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  a  small  amount  of  oxygen.  The  oxygen  present  is  just 
about  sufficient  to  combine  with  what  carbon  is  thrown  off 
and  prevent  its  being  deposited  on  the  glass.  If  a  lamp  is 
in  good  condition,  it  will  bum  from  80  to  150  hours,  depend- 
ing on  the  design,  without  renewing  the  carbons.  The 
bulb  in  time  becomes  coated  with  a  light-colored  deposit, 
sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  carbon,  which  comes  princi- 
pally from  impurities  such  as  silicon;  this  deposit  does  not 
cut  off  the  light  to  any  great  extent  if  it  is  not  allowed  to 
become  too  thick.  If  the  current  is  excessive  the  globes  will 
become  blackened  or  even  melted.  It  is  not  usually  advisable 
to  burn  these  lamps  more  than  120  hours,  as  the  deposit 
becomes  so  thick  as  to  cut  off  a  considerable  amount  of  light. 

7.  Consumption  of  Carbons. — One  of  the  most  stri- 
king features  of  the  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  the  slow  con- 
sumption of  the  carbons;  this  is,  of  course,  due  to  the 
absence  of  oxygen  in  the  enclosing  chamber.  With  the  ordi- 
nary open  arc,  the  positive  carbon  is  burned  at  the  rate  of 
about  I2  inches  per  hour,  but  in  an  enclosed-arc  lamp  the 
consumption  varies  from  .05  to  .08  inch  per  hour.  Enclosed- 
arc  lamps  may,  therefore,  be  made  to  burn  a  long  time  with- 
out trimming;  some  have  even  been  made  to  burn  as  long  as 
200  hours.  This  is  one  of  the  features  that  has  led  to  the 
extensive  introduction  of  this  type  of  lamp.  As  in  the  open 
arc,  the  negative  carbon  of  the  direct-current  enclosed  arc 
burns  about  half  as  fast  as  the  positive  carbon;  with  alter- 
nating current,  the  consumption  is  more  nearly  equal. 

The  rate  at  which  the  carbons  are  consumed  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  arc  to  slight  changes  in  current  or  volt- 
age depend  very  largely  on  the  amount  of  air  present  in  the 
enclosing  globe.  If  the  voltage,  current,  or  frequency  on  a 
line  is  not  steady,   it  is  often  better   to   work  with  a  less 
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[•  sensitive  arc  even  if  the  life  of  the  carbons  is  reduced  some- 
*  what.     A  gas  cap  that  gives  good  results  on  one  system  may 

not  work  so  well  on  another,  but  a  few  trials  will  indicate 

the  best  style  of  gas  cap  to  use. 

8.  Voltage  oud  Curi-ent. — If  the  carbons  of  an  open 
fstc  are  pulled  apart  a  distance  mure  than  sufhcieni  to  give 
I'trom  4J)  to  45  volts  across  the  arc,  they  will  flame  badly. 
pOn  the  other  hand,  the  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  operated  with  a 
I  long  arc  (about  S  inch  for  a  voltage  of  70  to  80  across  the 
c)  and  it  burns  steadily  without  flaming.  If  a  short  arc 
s  used  in  the  enclosed  arc,  it  is  found  that  soot  or  carbon  is 
I'deposited  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lamp  becomes  useless; 
[  long  arcs  arc  therefore  essential  in  these  lamps.  This  allows 
them  to  be  operateJ  at  a  high  voltage,  and  the  best  results 
are  usually  obtained  with  70  lo  80  volts  across  the  arc. 
They  usually  operate  with  a  smaller  current  than  the  open- 
arc  lamps,  some  of  them  taking  as  low  as  2i  to  '.i  amperes. 
I  Enclosed-arc  lamps  have  also  been  built  lo  operate  on  220- 
volt  circuits.  These  bum  with  a  very  long 
■re  and  are  not  quite  as  efficient  as  the 
Ordinary  110-volt  lamps,  to  which  the  above 
figures  refer.  A  220-volt  lamp  will  take 
from  140  to  145  volts  across  the  arc. 
9.  Character  of  Enclosed  Are. 
ViS-  6  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  direct-current  enclosed  arc;  this 
figure  should  be  compared  with  Fig.  2. 
In  the  enclosed  arc,  the  carbons  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  gap,  but  the  principal  dif- 
ference is  that  they  do  not  take  on  the  ''"' * 
pointed  shape;  the  ends  of  the  carbons  remain  nearly  flat 
and  the  arc  keeps  continually  shifting  around  over  the  ends. 
The  flat  shape  of  the  ends  is,  no  doubt,  dne  largely  to  this 
tendency  of  the  arc  to  shift  around.  The  light  given  out 
■  is  soft  and  tinged  with  violet  rays,  having  much  less  of  the 
H  dazzling  appearance  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the 
K  open  arc.     In  the  alternating-current  enclosed  arc,  the  lower 
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and  upper  carbons  are  of  about  the  same  temperature  and 
the  light  is  thrown  up  more  than  with  the  direct-current  arc. 
The  carbons  have,  however,  the  fiat-ended  appearance  and  the 
arc  shifts  around  even  more  than  the  direct-current  enclosed 
arc.  In  open  arcs,  the  carbons  are  close  together  and  a 
shifting  of  the  arc  from  one  side  to  the  other  causes  very 
pronounced  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  light.  In  the 
enclosed-arc  lamp,  the  shifting  of  the  arc  also  causes  changes 
in  the  illumination,  but  not  to  nearly  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
the  open  arc.  The  arc  is  so  much  longer  that  the  carbons  do 
not  obstruct  the  light  nearly  so  much  when  the  arc  shifts  to 
one  side  or  the  other;  the  illumination  is  therefore  more 
steady  and  uniform  than  that  froiii  an  open  arc. 

10.  Open  Versus  Enclosed  Arcs. — The  enclosed-arc 
lamp  has  proved  superior  to  the  open  arc  because  of  the 
following  advantages:  (a)  It  gives  a  softer,  steadier,  and 
more  uniformly  distributed  light;  (d)  it  burns  very  much 
longer  without  retrimming,  thus  effecting  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  carbons  and  in  the  cost  of  labor  for  trimming; 
(c)  it  operates  with  a  higher  arc  voltage  and  smaller 
current,  thus  making  it  more  suitable  for  parallel  operation 
on  ordinary  constant-potential  lighting  circuits;  (d)  for 
interior  illumination,  it  involves  less  fire-risk  when  two 
globes  are  used — the  inner  enclosing  globe  and  the  ordi- 
nary outer  globe.  Against  these  advantages  must  be 
placed  the  extra  cost  of  the  enclosing  globes,  breakage  of 
globes,  and  cost  of  keeping  inner  globes  clean.  Enclosed- 
arc  lamps  require  a  higher  grade  of  carbon  than  open  arcs, 
but  allowing  for  this  there  is  a  saving  of  $8  to  $10  per 
lamp  per  year  over  the  cost  of  operating  the  old-style, 
open-arc  lamps.  The  open  arc  was  never  much  of  a  success 
with  alternating  current;  it  produced  a  loud  hum  .and  was 
very  unsteady.  With  the  enclosed  arc,  quite  satisfactory 
results  can  be  obtained  with  alternating  current,  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  alternating  current  is  supplanting  direct 
current  for  arc  lighting,  particularly  for  street  lighting  or  in 
places  where  the  lamps  are  much  scattered.    The  mechanism 
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has  been  designed  so  that  little  noise  is  possible,  and  the 
enclosing  of  the  arc  prevents  the  humming  of  the  arc  itself 
from  being  loud  enough  lo  be  objectional.  However,  while 
the  alternating-current,  enclosed  arc  lamp  i  i  much  superior  to 
the  alternating-current,  open-arc  lamp,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
thai  it  is  capable  of  giving  quite  as  good  all-around  service 
as  the  direct-current,  enciosed-arc  lamp. 


ARC-tKJHT    CARBONS 

11.  ArruDRenient  of  Carbons. — In  nearly  all  the 
lamps  used  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  carbons  are 
arranged  vertically,  one  above  the  other,  as  shown  in 
Fig,  2.  When  so  arranged,  the  top  carbon  should  always 
be  the  positive  one  when  direct  current  is  used,  otherwise 
the  crater  will  be  formed  in  the  bottom  carbon  and  most 
of  the  light  will  be  thrown  up  instead  of  down.  When 
lamps  are  first  connected  up,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
bum  for  a  short  time;  if  the  crater  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  bottom  carbon,  , 
the  connections  to  the 
lamp  terminals  should 
be  reversed.  Of  course, 
with  alternating  current 
it  makes  no  difference 
how  the  lamp  is  con- 
nected in  circuit,  as  the 
current  is  continually 
reversing  and  both  car-  ''"'  ' 

bons  burn  alike.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  tell  when  a  direct- 
current  lamp  is  correctly  connected,  Allow  the  lamp  to  bum 
(or  a  short  time,  then  switch  it  oS  and  see  which  carbon 
remains  bright  the  longer.  The  positive  carbon  is  much 
hotter  than  the  negative,  hence  the  negative  carbon  is  the 

I  one  that  becomes  dull  first. 
For  use  in  slereopticons  and  other  projection  apparatus, 
the  carbons  are  often   inclined  at  an   angle,   as   shown  in 
Fig.  7.     This  allows  more  of  the  light  from  the  crater  to 
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reach  the  lenses.  In  searchlights,  a  similar  arrangement  is 
used,  only  the  carbons  are  often  slanted  the  other  way  and 
the  light  is  reflected  from  a  parabolic  reflector  or  Mangin  mir- 
ror, as  shown  in  Fig.  8, 
which  shows  the  arc 
placed  at  the  focus  of 
a  parabolic  reflector  M, 
The  rays  of  light  on 
striking  the  mirror  are 
reflected  out  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  as  they 
are  thus  kept  bunched 
together  the  light  may 
be  made  to  penetrate 
long  distances.  A  small  concave  reflector  r  is  usually  placed 
to  throw  the  rays  of  the  arc  that  would  ordinarily  pass  out- 
wards, back  toward  the  main  reflector. 

A  parabolic,  ground-glass,  silvered  mirror  is  used  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  but  for  ordinary  commercial  work  the 
Mangin  mirror  is  used,  as  it  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  make. 
It  is  a  glass  mirror  having 
two  spherical  surfaces  A^  B 
of  different  radii,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  9.  The  back  surface  A 
is  silvered  and  the  rays  are  re- 
flected from  it.  As  the  glass 
is  thicker  near  the  edges  than 
in  the  middle,  the  rays  are 
there  bent  or  refracted  more 
than  they  are  at  the  center, 
and  by  making  the  mirror  of 

the  proper  dimensions  it  can  be  made  to  reflect  the  rays  in  a 
horizontal  direction  and  give  practically  the  same  effect  as 
the  parabolic  mirror. 

Fig.  10  shows  another  arrangement  of  carbons  used  in 
searchlights.  In  this  case  the  positive  carbon  is  larger  than 
the  negative,  and  both  carbons  are  arranged  horizontally. 
The  crater,  therefore,  points  directly  at  the  mirror.     This  is 
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mttte   arrangement   now  most   extensively  used  in   America 
,  both  for  naval  and  commercial  work. 

In  all  cases  where  arc  Samps  are  used  in  connection  with 
mirrors  or  lenses  for  projection  work,  it  is  essential  that  the 
arc  be  kept  in  the  focus  of 
the  mirror  or  lens.  The 
lamps  musi  therefore  be 
arranged  to  move  the  car- 
tions  toward  each  other,  as 
y  are  consumed,  in  such 
away  that  the  position  of 
the  arc  will  not  be  changed; 
B  lamp  that  does   this  is  ''"'■ '" 

^own  as  a  lociising  lamp.  For  ordinary  lighting,  it  is  not 
essential  that  the  arc  be  kept  in  one  place,  so  the  lower 
carbon  is  nearly  always  fixed  and  the  arc  maintained  by 
fallowing  the  upper  one  to  move  downwards  as  the  carbon 
is  consumed. 

Fig.  11  shows  a  rather  peculiar  arrangement  that  is  used 
fcr  stereopticon  lamps.     Here  the  carbons  are  arranged  at 
,  right   angles    to   each 

other.  The  lamp  mecha- 
nism moves  5  in  a  hori- 
zontal   direction    and    C 
upwards   as   they   burn 
away,  so  that  the  arc  is 
always  maintained  in 
the  same  position  at  a.     The  position  of  C  keeps  it  from 
interfering  with  the  lens  /,  and  allows  the  greater  part  of  the 
ijCrater  in  the  end  of  B  to  be  exposed, 


13.  Compoeltlon  of  Cm-bons.— Carbons  used  for  ordi- 
nary open-arc  lamps  in  America  are  composed  principally  of 
letroleum  coke.  This  is  made  from  the  residue  left  from 
file  distillation  of  petroleum.  It  is  ground  up  and  mixed 
with  a  binding  material,  such  as  tar,  or  a  similar  substance, 
and  is  then  molded  into  rods.  Sometimes  the  rods  are  made 
io  molds  under  a  heavy  pressure,  but  more  frequently  they 


I 
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are  made  by  forcing  the  material  through  dies.  The  rods 
are  then  gradually  dried  and  afterwards  baked  or  fired  at  a 
high  temperatiu*e.  Gas-retort  carbon  has  also  been  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  arc-light  carbons,  the  exact  composition 
used  varying  with  different  makers. 

For  enclosed-arc  lamps,  a  very  much  finer  quality  of  carbon 
is  required  than  for  the  open-arc  lamp.  If  the  carbons  used 
in  these  lamps  are  at  all  impure,  the  impurities  become  vol- 
atilized and  are  deposited  on  the  inner  globe.  Enclosed-arc 
carbons  are  therefore  made  principally  of  lampblack,  which 
is  practically  pure  carbon,  and  are  considerably  more 
expensive  than  the  ordinary  carbons  made  from 
petroleum  coke.  They  must  be  straight  and  of  uni- 
form diameter,  otherwise  they  will  not  pass  through 
the  cap  of  the  enclosing  globe  properly. 

Fig.  12  shows  a  cored  carboii,  so  called  from  the 
core  a  running  through  it.  A  small  hole  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  carbon  is  filled  with  a  much  so£ter  material 
than  the  surrounding  part.  The  soft  core  volatilizes 
more  easily  than  the  rest  of  the  carbon  and  pro- 
duces a  supply  of  vapor  that  increases  the  stability  of 
the  arc  and  keeps  it  from  shifting  around  so  much. 
Cored  carbons  are  particularly  useful  for  alternating- 
current  lamps,  in  which  the  arc  is  liable  to  be  unsteady 
and  flickering.  The  cored  carbon  reduces  the  volt- 
age corresponding  to  a  given  length  of  arc,  or  with  a 
given  voltage  it  allows  a  longer  arc  than  would  be 
practicable  with  solid  carbons.  Some  makers  use 
cored  carbons  for  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  elec- 
trodes of  alternating-current  lamps,  while  others  use  them 
for  the  positive  electrode  only.  Cored  carbons  are  used 
more  particularly  with  alternating-current  lamps,  as  the  plain 
carbons  usually  give  satisfactory  service  with  direct  current. 
Searchlights  are  almost  wholly  operated  by  direct  current 
and  the  positive  carbon  is  generally  cored,  as  it  is  important 
to  keep  the  arc  in  one  place  as  closely  as  possible. 

Whatever  kind  of  carbon  may  be  used,  it  is  essential  that 
it  be  as  pure  and  as  uniform  in  quality  as  possible.     If  many 
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f  impurities  are  present,  they  may  interfere  seriously  with  the 

I  quality  of  the  light.     Of  course,   impurities  are  especially 

II  bad  ia  the  case  of  the  enclosed  arc  on  account  of  the  deposit 
(caused  Oil  the  inner  globe,  but  even  in  the  open  arc  they 
I  are  objectionable  because  they  volatilize  at  a  much  lower 
I  temperature  than  the  carbon  and  thus  tend  to  lower  the 
I  temperature  and  light-giving  properties  of  the  arc,  Hard 
I  spots  in  the  carbon  will  cause  uneven  burning  and  carbons  that 
L  are  too  soft  are  apt  to  flame  badly.  Hard  spots  will  also  give 
L  rise  to  hissing.  Carbons  used  for  open-arc  lamps  are  usually 
1  electroplated  with  a  thin  coating  of  copper.  This  increases 
E  their  conductivity  and  makes  them  bum  more  uniformly  and 
I  last  longer.  

[  PHOTOMETBT  OF  THE  ARC  LAMP 

I  LIGHT    DISTRIBUTION 

I       13.     The  light   given   out   by   an    incandescent   tamp  is 
r  fairly   uniform,    assuming,    of    course,    that   the   lamp   has- 
I  DO  shade  on  it.      On  the  other  hand,  the  light  given  out  by 
Lan    arc    lamp  with    a    clear   globe   varies  greatly    in   dtffer- 
ient  directions.      Since  the   manner  in  which  an    arc  lamp 
I  distributes  its  light  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  it  will  be 
well  to  examine  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant types.     It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  meth- 
ods of  measuring  the  light  intensity,  which  is  usually  done  by 
means  of  a  Bunsen  or  similar  photometer,  with  the  arc  lamp 
so  arranged  that  its  candlepower  may  be  measured  in  any 
Jireclion.    It  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  measure  the  candle- 
power  of  an  arc  lamp,  because  the  arc  is  continually  shifting. 
Special  photometers  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose,  one 
of  which,  designed  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Matthews,  has  a  number  of 
mirrors  arranged  around  the  lamp  so  that  the  light  given  out 
in  various  directions  is  reflected  along  the  photometer  bar. 
The  setting  of  the  screen  thus  gives  a  measure  of  the  mean 
spherical  candlepower. 

14.     Before  going  into  the  subject  of  light  distribution, 
a  few  points  in  regard  to  globes  may  not  be  out  of  order 
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Ordinary  open-arc  lamps  used  for  street  lighting  are  gener- 
ally provided  with  clear  globes;  clean  globes  cut  off  from 
6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  light,  and  if  dirty  will  cut  off  more. 
Sometimes  opal  globes  are  used,  especially  if  the  lamp  Js 
used  for  interior  work;  these  soften  the  light  and  do  away 
with  the  sharp  shadows  that  are  always  present  with  a  clear 
glotie.  In  other  words,  an  opal  globe  alters  the  distribution 
of  the  light  considerably  and  avoids  the  deep  shadows  under- 
neath the  lamp.  At  the  same  time  a  globe  of  this  kind  cuts 
off  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  light;  in  fact,  if  the  globe 
is  very  milky  it  may  easily  cut  off  50  or  60  per  cent.     In  the 


case  of  the  enclosed-arc  lamp,  there  is  in  addition  to  the 
outer  globe  the  inner  globe,  and  hence  the  amount  of  light 
cut  off  is  somewhat  increased.  Reflectors  are  used  much 
more  largely  with  the  alternating-current  arc  lamp  than  with 
the  direct  current,  because  the  former  tends  to  throw  its  light 
to  a  greater  extent  above  the  horizontal,  and  by  using  the 
reflector  this  light  can  be  thrown  downwards  and  utilized. 

15.  Direct-Current,  Open-Arc  TiUnips.T-The  distri- 
bution of  light  from  an  ordinary  open-arc  lamp  is  about  as 
shown   in    Fig.  13.      This   represents   the  variation  in  the 
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Rtensity  at  different  angles  above  and  below  tbe  horizontal 
ioe  passing  through  the  arc  that  is  located  at  a.  The 
^stance  from  a,  measured  along  the  radius  at  any  given 


andlepower  of  the  lamp  when 
-  example,  the  light  reaches  its 


Ogle,  is  proportional  to  the 
f^Tiewed  from  that  position, 
greatest  intensity  at  a  point 
about  45°  below  the  hori- 
zontal and  then  rapidly 
diminishes  on  both  sides 
of  this  point.  Directly 
above  or  below  the  arc 
there  is,  of  course,  little 
or  no  light,  as  the  arc  is 
obscured  by  the  frame  of 
the  lamp  and  the  carbons 
themseives.  The  open  arc 
throws  out  comparatively 
little  light  in  the  horizontal 
direction,  and  the  quantity 
of  light  throivn  upwards  is 
small.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  plain  open-arc  lamp 
using  a  direct  current,  with- 
out any  reflector  and  with 
simply  a  clear-glass  globe, 
gives  a  good  distribution 
of  light  for  street  lighting, 
because,  on  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  crater  in 
the  upper  carbon,  it  throws  the  bulk  of  its  light  downwards  at 
an  angle  of  about  45°,  where  it  is  most  needed.  This  is  one 
of  the  rea.sons  why  the  direct-current,  open-arc  lamp  proved 
so  successful  for  street  lighting.  If  the  deep  shadows  directly 
under  the  lamp  are  objectionable,  they  can  be  softened  by 
using  a  clear  globe  with  the-lower  half  ground. 

16.     AlternntlnK-Current,    Open-Arc   LiBinps. — The 

Son  from  an  alternating-current,  open-arc  lamp  is  not 
-         ^         -- 


J 
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of  much  practical  importance  because  these  lamps  are  sel- 
dom used.  It  is,  however,  instructive  to  compare  it  with 
Fig.  13.  Fig.  14  shows  the  general  distribution  from  an 
altemating-cuiTeut.  open-arc  lamp,  as  determined  by  Uppen- 
born.  A  great  deal  of  the  light  is  thrown  above  the 
horizontal;  this  is  because  the  two  carbon  points  are  alter- 
nately positive  and  negative,  so  that  both  become  heated 
to  nearly  an  equal  amount. 
Such  a  lamp,  to  be  eilect- 
ive  for  street  lighting, 
should  be  provided  with  a 
reflector  to  throw  the  light 
down  where  it  is  wanted. 
The  curves  shown  in 
Figs.  13  and  14  represent 
average  distributions.  It 
must  be  remembered  that 
the  arc  always  shifts  around 
more  or  less,  and  hence  the 
shape  of  the  distribution  is 
constantly  changing.  The 
curves  will,  however,  illus- 
trate the  marked  difference 
in  the  light  distribution 
of  the  alt  era  a  ting -current, 
open-arc  lamp  as  compared 
with  the  direct-current, 
open-arc  lamp. 

17.     Direct-Current, 

P'a.u  Enclosed -Arc    Iiamps. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  regarding  the  light- 
giving  properties  and  etficiency  of  the  enclosed  arc  as  com- 
pared with  the  open  arc.  The  data  here  given  are  abstracted 
from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  on  tests  made  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Matthews.  Fig.  15 
shows  the  average  of  curves  from  direct-current,  110-volt, 
enclosed-arc    lamps    used    on    constant-potential    circuits. 
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Curve  A  shows  the  distribution  when  the  lamp  is  provided 
with  an  opalescent  inner  globe  only;  there  is  no  large  outer 
globe.  This  curve  should  be  compared  with  that  shown  in 
Fig.  13  for  the  open  arc.  With  the  enclosed  arc,  the  lisfht 
is  of  fairly  high  intensity  through  a-  considerable  angle 
below  the  horizontal.  In  this  case,  the  maximum  value  is 
approximately  360  candle- 
power  and  occurs  about 
30°  below  the  horizontal. 
This  is  considerably  less 
than  the  intensity  given 
by  an  open  arc  at  about 
40°  to  45°  below  the  hori- 
zontal, but  the  light  from 
the  latter  falls  off  very 
rapidly  on  each  side  of  the 
maximum  point,  whereas 
in  the  enclosed  arc  it  is 
fairl7  well  maintained 
through  a  considerable 
angle.  Curve  fi  shows  the 
distribution  when  the  lamp 
is  provided  with  a  clear 
outer  globe  in  addition 
to  the  inner  opalescent 
globe.  The  effect  is  to  cut 
down  the  intensity  as  a 
whole  slightly.  Curve  C 
shows  the  effect  of  usin;; 
an  outer  opalescent  globe; 
the  effect  is  to  make  the 
light  approximately  uniform  i 
of  cutting  it  down  greatly. 

The  distribution  of  light  from  an  enclosed-an 
ject  to  considerable  variation.  It  depends  to  some  extent  on 
the  shape  of  the  enclosing  glohc  and  also  on  the  thickness 
of  deposit  on  it.  It  also  depends  on  the  position  of  the  arc 
in  tbe  enclosing  globe. 


1  directions  at  the  expense 


c  lai 


s  sub- 
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18.  Alternating:- Current,     Enclosed -Are    Ltanips. 

The  direct-current  lamp  gives  a  better  distribution  for  street 
lighting  than  the  alternating-current,  enclosed-arc  lamp,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  latter  is  not  quite  as  efficient  as  the  direct- 
current  lamp.  If,  however,  full  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  light  given  by  the  alternating-current  enclosed  arc,  a 
reflector  of  some  kind  must  be  used.  This  is  shown  by  the 
curves  in  Fig.  16.  Curve  A  represents  the  distribution 
from  an  alternating-current  enclosed-arc  lamp  that  has  an 
opalescent  inner  globe  and  a  clear  outer  globe.  A  large 
quantity  of  light  is  thrown  above  the  horizontal,  as  in  the 
alternating-current  open-arc  lamp.  Curve  C  shows  the  dis- 
tribution when  the  same  lamp  is  provided  with  a  reflector. 
The  curves  show  how  the  light  that  would  ordinarily  be 
thrown  upwards,  and  hence  be  of  little  or  no  use  for  street 
illumination,  is  made  available.  Thus  equipped  with  a 
reflector,  the  alternating-current  arc  makes  a  better  showing 
against  the  direct-current  arc.  The  alternating-current  lamp 
equipped  with  a  reflector  is  rapidly  finding  favor  as  a  street 
illuminant;  though  it  may  not  be  quite  as  efficient  .as  the 
direct-current  arc,  its  use  in  many  cases  so  simplifies  the 
outfit  required  at  the  station  that  the  slight  difference  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  lamps  is  more  than  made  up.  This 
will  be  more  apparent  later  when  the  various  systems  of 
supplying  lamps  with  current  are  considered.  In  Fig.  .16, 
curve  B  shows  the  distribution  given  by  an  alternating- 
current,  enclosed-arc  lamp  when  used  with  opalescent  inner 
and  outer  globes.  _ 

CANnr.EPOWER    OF    ARC    I.AMP8 

19.  The  candlepower  of  an  arc  lamp  is  a  rather 
indefinite  quantity.  In  making  comparisons  between  dif- 
ferent lamps,  the  only  way  that  is  at  all  fair  is  to  take  the 
mean  spherical  candlepower;  i.  e.,  what  their  candlepower 
would  be  equivalent  to  if  it  were  equal  in  all  directions, 
instead  of  varying,  as  indicated  by  the  curves  just  shown. 
In  comparing  incandescent  lamps,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to 
compare  their  mean  horizontal  candlepower  as  obtained  by 
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spinning  the  lamp;  but  in  the  case  of  an  arc  lamp,  the  distri- 
bution is  so  irregular  that  the  mean  spherical  candlepower 
^jnust  be  taken. 

In  the  early  days  of  electric  lighting,  it  was  customary  to 
speak  of  the  ordinary  open-arc  lamp  as  giving  2.000  or  1,200 
candlepower.  The  candlepower  of  these  lamps  was  not 
nearly  so  high  as  this.  It  is  barely  possible  that  under 
exceptional  conditions  the  light  given  out  in  the  direction  of 
maximum  intensity  might  have  reached  these  figures,  but 
the  average  candlepower  was  nowhere  near  2,000:  about 
375  to  450  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  This  old  rating  gave 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  customers  were  often  told 
that  the  lamps  should  give  2,000  candlepower  and  that  the 
lighting  companies  were  not  living  up  to  their  contracts.  It 
.bas  become  customary,  therefore,  to  specify  arc  lamps  as 

iking  so  many  watts  instead  of  supplying  a  certain  num- 

:r  of  candlepower.  This  is  generally  more  satisfactory, 
;ause  the  watts  can  be  measured  at  any  time,  to  see  if  the 

intract  is  being  lived  up  to.  The  lamp  formerly  rated  at 
3,000  candlepower  has  thus  come  to  mean  one  that  is  sup- 
plied with  450  watts;  and  a  1,200-candlepower  lamp,  one  that 
is  supplied  with  300  watts.  The  ratings,  2,000  and  1.200 
candlepower,  should  never  have  been  applied  to  these  lamps 
in  the  first  place,  as  they  have  absolutely  no  meaning.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  mean  spherical  candlepower  of  an  ordi- 
nary direct-current  open  arc  is  generally  somewhere  between 
175  and  4TO  candlepower.     The  mean  spherical  candlepower 

ipresented  by  curve  .-f.  Fig.  15,  is  about  223;  curve  B.  181; 

irve  C  155.  For  the  alternating-current  lamps,  represented 
iby  Fig.  16,  the  mean  spherical  candlepower  for  curve  A  is 
ibout  140;   for  curve  B.  114. 


20.  Po^ver  Consumption  per  Can<llei»ower. — The 
Kimber  of  watts  that  must  be  supplied  to  the  terminals  of 

I  arc  lamp  per  mean   spherical  candlepower  will  depend 

a  the  construction  of  the  lamp  and  on  the  conditions  under 
jirhich  it  is  used.     For  example,  when  direct-current  lamps 

:  operated  on  llO-volt  circuits,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 


\ 
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resistance  in  series  to  take  up  the  voltage,  over  and  above 
the  80  volts  required  by  the  arc;  and  even  if  the  line  voltage 
were  suited  to  that  of  the  arc,  a  resistance  would  still  be 
necessary  to  make  the  lamp  regulate  properly,  as  will 
be  explained  later.  The  waste  in  this  resistance  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  140  or  150  watts,  and  this  lowers 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  lamp.  When  lamps  are  oper- 
ated in  series,  a  resistance  is  not  necessary  and  the  waste  in 
the  lamp  is  less.  An  ordinary  series,  open-arc  lamp  requires 
about  1.2  watts  per  spherical  candlepower.  A  direct-current 
enclosed  arc  requires  about  1.8  watts  per  spherical  candle- 
power,  not  counting  the  power  lost  in  the  resistance.  If 
a  resistance  is  used,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lamp  operated  on 
110-volt  direct  current,  the  power  consumption  per  candle- 
power  will  be  2.3  to  2.4  watts.  For  example,  the  lamp 
represented  by  curve  Ay  Fig.  15,  took  4.9  amperes  at  110 
volts  or  539  watts,  of  which  147  watts  were  wasted  in  the 
resistance  and  392  watts  taken  up  at  the  arc.  The  lamp 
gave  about  223  mean  spherical  candlepower;  hence,  the 
total  number  of  watts  per  candlepower  was  Mt  =  2.4.  Not 
counting  the  loss  in  the  resistance,  *the  watts  per  candle- 
power  would  be  1.8,  nearly. 

21.  The  alternating-current,  enclosed-arc  lamp  requires 
about  2.4  watts  per  spherical  candlepower,  not  counting  the 
energy  lost  in  the  lamp  mechanism.  If  an  alternating-cur- 
rent lamp  is  run  from  constant-potential  mains,  the  excess 
voltage  can  be  taken  up  by  a  reactance,  or  choke  coil,  which 
wastes  much  less  energy  than  a  resistance.  The  enerjjy 
wasted  in  the  mechanism  of  a  constant-potential,  alterna- 
ting-current arc  lamp  will  not  be  more  than  half  that  of  the 
direct-current  lamp  using  a  resistance.  If  the  power  lost  in 
the  mechanism  is  included  in  both  cases,  the  alternating  cur- 
rent constant-potential  enclosed  arc  will  require  2.45  watts, 
as  against  2.3  watts  required  by  the  direct-current  arc.  If  a 
shade  is  used  on  the  alternating-current  arc,  the  power  con- 
sumption per  candlepower  delivered  below  the  horizontal 
becomes  much  less;  but  in  comparing  the  different  lamps, 
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they  should  all  be  taken  as  nearly  under  the  same  conditions 
as  possible. 

These  figures  are  intended  to  give  a  general  idea  as  to  the 
efficiency  and  illuminating  power  of  the  various  kinds  of 
lamps,  and  represent  average  conditions,  but  lamps  may  be 
found  that  will  vary  considerably  from  the  above.  If  the 
enclosed-arc  lamp  taking  450  watts  is  compared  with  an 
open-arc  lamp  taking  the  same  amount  of  power,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  open-arc  lamp  will  give  a  somewhat 
brighter  illumination  on  the  street.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  the  public,  as  a  rule,  does  not  object  to  the  enclosed 
arc  being  substituted  for  the  open,  because  the  light  is 
much  steadier  and  softer  and  the  shadows  are  not  so 
deep.  The  preceding  figures  relating  to  arc  lamps  are  here 
collected  in  Table  I  for  convenient  reference.  Table  II 
gives  data  regarding  the  power  consumption  of  the  different 
types  of  a  well-known  make  of  enclosed-arc  lamp.  By  the 
efficiency  of  the  various  lamps  as  given  in  this  table  is 
meant  the  ratio  of  the  watts  utilized  at  the  arc  to  the  watts 
supplied  at  the  lamp  terminals.  The  direct-current  lamp, 
run  in  series  on  constant-current  circuits,  has  the  highest 
efficiency  because  there  is  very  little  resistance  in  series 
with  the  arc.  The  efficiency  of  constant-potential  lamps 
is  lower,  because  of  the  power  lost  in  the  resistance  or 
reactance  that  is  inserted  in  series  with  the  arc. 

22.  IlluTnlnation. — The  number  of  arc  lamps  required 
to  illuminate  a  given  space  varies  greatly,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  any  definite  figures  on  this  subject.  Enclosed-arc 
lamps  are  now  largely  used  for  the  interior  illumination  of 
mills  and  factories.  The  light  from  these  lamps  is  steady  and 
agreeable,  and  if  they  are  provided  with  light  opal  globes  or 
reflectors,  a  very  even  illumination  can  be  obtained.  In  textile 
mills,  the  illumination  must  be  very  good;  hence,  more  lamps 
are  needed  per  unit  of  floor  area  than  would  be  required,  for 
example,  in  a  foundry.  Table  III,  given  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  shows  the  approximate  number  of  watts 
required  at  lamp  terminals  for  first-class  illumination. 
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TABI^B 

I 

POWER    CONSUMPTION 

OF    ABC    LAMPS 

Type  of  Lamp 

u 

1 

i 

si 

1 

11 
1 

3 

II 
^1 

II 

Series  open   arc,    2,000 

nominal  candlepower, 

about  9.6  amperes  at 

50  volts 

460-480 

450 

375 

1.3 

1.2 

Direct-current   enclosed 

arc,    )io    volts    4.y 

amperes,  opalescent 

inner  globe,  no  outer 

539 

147 

39a 

223 

2.4 

1.8 

Same,    with   opalescent 

inner  and  clear  outer 

globes 

539 

147 

392 

181 

2-9 

2.1 

Same,    with   opalescent 

inner     and     outer 

Riobes   

539 

'47 

392 

1 55 

3-5 

2-5 

AltcrnatinE-current 

enclosed    arc,    no 

volts,  opalescent  inner 

and  clear  outer  globes 

416 

74 

342 

140 

2-9 

2-4 

Same,    with    opalescent 

inner     and     outer 

globes    .... 

416 

74 

34i 

114 

3-6 

3-0 
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BS 

1 
1 

3 

s 

5S 

1 

"S'Sss"' 

£1 

;r 

2  '"S'S* 

^ 

1 

i 

Jl 

i 

II 

1 

1 

-JSIgS    ■ 

"S^KS"" 

^1 

SIR 

§ 

o» 

1 

o 

-8a|ss 

g 

; 

£ 

s 

11, 

1 

1 

'§?«?" 

1 

^ 

U 

1 

1 

-s«*s 

i 

J 

1 

5s 

< 

1 

3 

-sass? 

1 

1 

"2sasa" 

1 

hSS 

€,? 

1 

Si 

1 

2 

,Tm 

s 

1 

»« 

g 

s 

1 

g  ^ 

s 

§ 

i 

II 

■^«5.|a?-- 

"=--:«»■ 

f 

s 

s; 

t^ 

3 

-85 

"Ra^as ■ 

i 
III 

1 

1 

-           tl 

''RRIf  S  ■ 

I 

"""Ss* 

s- 

SI 

SI 

ll 

s  ■ 

s  ■ 

II 

8.J 

1 

i  ■ 

*  ■ 

■|  a 

tee 

ill- 

ll 

ill 

1 

Is 

III 

1 
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TABIiE   III 
WATTS    PER   SQUARE    FOOT    FOR    INTERIOR  ARC   LIGHTING 


Building 


Machine  shops,  high  roofs,  no  belts 
Machine  shops,  low  roofs,  belts,  and 

other  obstructions 

Hardware  and  shoe  stores  .... 
Department    stores,   light  material, 

bric-k-brac,  etc 

Mill  lighting,  plain  white  goods  .  . 
Mill  lighting,  colored   goods,  high 

looms 

General  office,  no  incandescents  .  . 
Drafting  rooms 


Watts  per 
Square  Foot 

Average 
Conditions 


.75 
1. 00 

.75 

1. 00 
1. 10 

1.30 
1.50 

1.75 


Watts  per 
Square  Foot 

Variation 


.50  to  1. 00 
.75  to  1.25 

.50  to   1. 00 

.75  to  1.25 
.90  to  1.30 

1. 10  to  1.50 
1.25  to  1.75 

1.50  to  2.00 


METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 


SERIES  DISTRIBUTION 

23.  Most  of  the  arc  lamps  used  for  scattered  street- 
lighting  work  are  connected  in  series.  For  example,  in 
Fig.  17,  A  represents  a  direct-current  arc-light  dynamo  in 
the  station  and  /,  /,  /  arc  lamps  situated  at  different  points 
on  the  street;  /,  /'  represent  the  terminals  of  the  lamps, 
which  are  marked  -f  and  —  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.  The  current  flows  through  the  lamps  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows;  the  -f  terminal  should  in  each  case 
connect  to  the  upper  carbon  and  the  negative  terminal  to 
the  lower.  If  one  of  the  lamps  B  should  be  connected  in 
the  circuit  backwards,  as  shown,  the  current  would  enter 
at  the  lower  carbon  and  the  lamp  would  burn  upside  down; 
in  such  a  case  the  terminals  should  be  changed  so  that  the 
current  will  enter  at  the  top  carbon,  as  in  the  other  lamps. 
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In  a  simple  series  circuit,  the  current  through  all  the  lamps 
will  be  the  same  unless  there  is  a  leakage  to  ground  and 
across  to  the  other  line,  as  indicated,  for  example,  by  the 
dotted  path  a-b.  There  will  be  little  leakage  if  the  line  is 
in  proper  condition,  so  that  it  may  be  generally  assumed 
that  the  current  through  each  lamp  is  the  same. 

The  current  in  the  circuit  must  be  kept  constant;  i.  e.,  the 
number  of  amperes  must  be  kept  the  same  no  matter  how 
many  lamps  are  in  use.  If  there  were  ten  lamps  in  opera- 
tion, each  requiring  45  volts  pressure,  the  dynamo  would 
have  to  generate  450  volts.  Suppose  that  three  of  the 
lamps   are   cut   out   by   short-circuiting   them — lamps   ir   a 


Dynamo 


: 
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series  circuit  must  always  be  cut  out  by  short-circuiting, 
otherwise  the  circuit  will  be  broken.  In  practice,  each  lamp 
is  provided  with  a  switch,  as  indicated  at  s,  which  is  used  tc^ 
cut  out  the  lamp  by  allowing  the  current  to  flow  past  it.  If 
the  voltage  remains  the  same,  the  current  will  increase, 
because  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  has  been  decreased;  if 
the  current  is  increased,  the  lamps  will  perform  badly  and 
perhaps  be  damaged.  In  order  to  keep  the  current  the  same, 
the  voltage  should  be  reduced  to  7  X  45  =  315  volts,  when 
the  lights  are  cut  out.  This  is  done  by  providing  the 
dynamo  with  an  automatic  regulator.  In  case  the  lamps 
are  operated  in  series  by  means  of  alternating  current,  a 
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special  transformer  or  regulator  of  some  kind  is  used  to 
keep  the  current  constant. 

The  series  system  of  distribution  is  very  widely  used  for 
street  lighting,  and  is,  in  fact,  about  the  only  system  that 
can  be  used  economically  where  the  lights  are  scattered. 
As  the  same  current  flows  through  all  the  lamps,  the  system 
is  operated  by  using  a  small  current  (usually  from  6  to 
10  amperes)  at  a  high  pressure.  This  calls  for  a  small  line 
wire  (usually  about  No.  6  or  No.  8  B.  &  S.),  and  thus 
requires  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  for  copper. 

24.  Arrangrement  of  Series  Circuits. — If  a  simple 
series  circuit  is  operated,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17,  the  voltage 
generated  by  the  dynamo  or  other  source  of  current  will  be 
the  voltage  per  lamp  multiplied  by  the  number  of  lamps 
plus  the  voltage  drop  in  the  line.  If  the  number  of  lamps 
operated  is  large,  the  voltage  required  becomes  very  high. 
Thus,  in  order  to  operate  75  enclosed-arc  lights,  the  machine 
must  generate,  roughly,  6,000  volts,  allowing  80  volts  per 
lamp  so  as  to  include  the  drop  in  the  line.  Up  to  within  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  this  was  considered  about  as 
many  lamps  as  could  be  operated  from  one  machine,  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  construction  and  operation  at  higher  volt- 
ages. The  result  was  that  a  station  operating  a  large  number 
of  lights  had  to  be  equipped  with  a  number  of  comparatively 
small  machines,  which  were,  at  best,  not  very  efficient.  To 
overcome  this,  the  so  called  multicircuit  machines  were  broug:ht 
out,  which  are  capable  of  operating  125  to  150  lights.  The 
construction  of  arc  dynamos  has  also  been  perfected  to  such 
an  extent  that  machines  are  now  built  capable  of  operating 
150  lights  on  a  single  circuit. 

25.  Multicircuit  Series  Macliines. — There  are  two 
kinds  of  multicircuit  machines;  namely,  those  in  which  there 
are  two  or  more  circuits  in  series  and  those  in  which 
there  are  two  or  more  circuits  in  parallel.  The  later  styles 
of  Brush  machine  are  examples  of  the  first  kind;  the  new 
type  of  Western  Electric  machine  is  an  example  of  the  sec- 
ond.    The  newer  and  larger  style  of  Brush  machine  is  of  the 
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■  multipolar  type,  but  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  old  two-pole 
B  machine.     The  principal  difference  is  in  the  arrangement  of 

the  circuit  connections. 

Suppose  that  A  and  B  represent  two  of  the  commutators 

of  a  Brush  machine  which  in  the  older  machines  were  con- 

^tlected  in  series,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18  (d),  across  a  single 
circuit.  The  voltage  between 
the  terminals  of  the  circuit  l-i 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volt- 
ages generated  in  the  sections  - 
of  the  armature  A  and  B.  Sup- 
pose, however,  that  two  series 
of  lamps  are  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1^  (i).  Here  the  same 
number  of  lamps  are  connected 
in  series  as  before,  but  they  are 
divided  into  two  circuits  J-2  and 
3-4,  and  the  pressure  between 
points  I,  2  is  one-half  what  it 
was  before,  because  there  are 
^Only  one-half  as  many  lamps 
•onnected  between  i,  2  as  there 
1  the  previous  case. 
The   whole   object   of   this  ^|  * 

arrangement  is  to  allow  a  large     <  x     t 

number  of  lamps  to  be  operated   t  1 

series  without  introducing 

ottremely  high  pressures  on  the 

ine  and  dynamo.      This  may, 

ttrhaps,  be  more  clearly  under- 

Istood  by  taking  the  example 

Ihown  in  Fig.  19.     It  would  not  ''"'  '" 

e  necessary  to  use  a  multicircuit  arrangement  for  as  small 
■  number  of  lights  as  ten,  but  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
Kpoint.  If  it  is  assumed  that  open-arc  lamps  are  used  and 
60  volts  allowed  per  lamp,  so  as  to  include  the  line  drop, 
■"WO  volts  will  he  required  for  operating  the  single  circuit  in 
Fig.  19  (a).     The  fall,  or  drop,  in  pressure  from  the  -I-  to 
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the  —  terminal  of  the  machine  can,  therefore,  be  represented 
as  indicated  in  Fig^.  19  (a).  Each  section  of  the  armature 
generates  250  volts,  and  as  these  are  connected  directly  in 
series,  there  are  500  volts  across  the  circuit. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  ten  lamps  are  connected  as  in 
Fig.  19  id).  Take  the  point  i  as  a  starting  point  and  assume 
that  it  is  at  zero  potential.  The  armature  section  A  raises 
the  pressure  to  250  volts,  so  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
pressure  of  250  volts  between  points  3  and  1.     The  current 


/O  Lamps 


then  passes  through  the  circuit  3-4  containing  five  lamps, 
and  the  pressure  drops  off  as  indicated.  Armature  B  again 
raises  the  pressure  250  volts,  so  as  to  operate  the  five  lamps 
in  circuit  2-7. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  multicircuit  arrangement  shown  in 
{b)  operates  the  same  number  of  lights  as  in  (at),  and  the 
maximum  pressure  between  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo  or 
between  the  terminals  of  either  of  the  circuits  is  one-half 
that  in  the  single-circuit  scheme  of  operation.  This  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  w^ith  reference  to  dynamos,  but  the  same 
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multicircuit  plan  can  be  used  with  transformers  supplying 
series  alternating-current  lamps.  The  transformer  has  a 
secondary  consisting  of  two  or  more  coils  connected  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  armature  windings. 

Since,  in  the  multicircuit  arrangement,  as  used  on  the  Brush 
machines,  the  several  circuits  are  in  series  with  each  other,  the 
current  must  be  the  same  in  all  and  x)nly  one  regulator  is 
necessary  on  the  dynamo.  Where  two  independent  circuits 
are  operated  in  parallel  from  the  same  machine,  the  voltage 
applied  to  each  of  the  circuits  must  be  capable  of  independent 
regulation.  For  this  reason,  the  Western  Electric  multicircuit 
machines  are  provided  with  two  independent  regulators,  one 
for  each  circuit.  Some  of  the  larger  Brush  machines  are 
arranged  so  as  to  operate  four  circuits,  though  any  of  these 
dynamos  may  be  operated  as  ordinary  single-circuit  machines 
if  desired.  

PARAIiliEIi  DISTRIBUTION 

26.  When  arc  lamps  were  first  introduced,  parallel 
distribution  was  not  very  common,  but  now  a  large  num- 
ber of  lamps  are  operated  in  parallel  on  constant-potential 
circuits,  both  direct  and  alternating.  The  increased  use  of 
enclosed-arc  lamps  for  store  and  factory  illumination  is 
largely  responsible  for  this.  Such  places  were  usually 
equipped  with  low-pressure,  constant-potential  plants  for 
incandescent  lighting,  and  series  arc  lamps  for  interior 
work  are  more  or  less  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
high  pressures  necessary  for  their  operation.  The  series 
arc  lamp  is,  however,  used  for  interior  illumination  in  some 
large  concerns  where  a  large  number  of  lights  must  be 
operated.  Enclosed-arc  lamps  are  operated  in  parallel  by 
connecting  them  directly  across  the  line,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  20.  Each  lamp  is  here  provided  with  a  double-pole 
switch  and  cut-out  or  branch  block  carrying  fuses  for  protec- 
tion in  case  a  short  circuit  occurs  in  the  lamp.  Most  lamps 
have  a  switch  mounted  on  them,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
provide  a  separate  switch,  as  shown,  when  control  of  the 
lamp  from  a  distant  point  is  desired.     Oi  course,  the  switch 
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is  arranged  to  open  the  circuit  through  the  lamp,  and  not 
short-circuit  it,  as  when  cutting  out  a  series  lamp.  Fig.  21 
shows  the  lamps  connected  to  an  ordinary  110-volt,  direct- 
current  system.  By  •using  lamps  with  a  slightly  different 
mechanism,  they  may  be  operated  from  the  secondary  of  a 
transformer,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22. 

27.  When  arc  lamps  are  operated  from  constant-potential 
direct-current  mains,  it  is  necessary,  for  two  reasons,  to 
connect  a  resistance,  Fig.  20,  in  series  with  the  arc.  In  the 
first  place,  the  lamps  will  not  regulate  well  without  it,  and 
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in  the  second  place,  the  voltages  used  on  constant-potential 
circuits  are  usually  considerably  higher  than  the  voltage 
required  by  a  single  arc  lamp,  so  that  the  excess  voltage 
inust  be  taken  up  in  a  resistance.  If  an  arc  lamp  is  con- 
nected directly  to  constant-potential  mains,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  resistance,  its  action  is  unstable.  If 
the  current  flowing  through  an  arc  increases,  the  resistance 
of  the  arc  decreases,  because  the  increased  current  causes 
the  cross-section  of  the  arc  to  increase.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  current  decreases,  the  resistance  of  the  arc  increases. 
The  consequence  is  that  if  the  constant  voltage  of  the  mains 
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is  just  equal  to  that  required  by  the  arc  and  if  the  current 
through  the  arc,  for  any  reason,  decreases  a  little,  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  arc  at  once  increases,  thus  causing 
a  further  decrease  of  current  and  increase  of  resistance,  with 
Ihe  result  that  the  arc  goes  out.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
increase  of  current  results  in  a  decrease  of  resistance,  and 
this  causes  a  still  further  increase  of  current.  The  operation 
of  the  lamp  is  therefore  unstable,  and  the  arc  will  not 
remain  constant  for  any  length  of  time. 

— yi 
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Now,  if  a  line  voltage  somewhat  higher  than  that  required 
by  the  lamp  is  used  and  enough  resistance  inserted  to  give  a 
drop  through  the  resistance  sufficient  to  bring  the  arc  voltage 
to  the  correct  amount  when  the  normal  current  is  flowing,  the 
lamp  will  become  sjtable  in  its  action.  For,  suppose  the  cur- 
rent decreases  a  little;  the  drop  through  the  resistance  will 
decrease  and,  since  the  line  voltage  is  constant,  the  voltage 
across  the  arc  will  be  increased,  thus  compensating  for  the 
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increased  arc  resistance.  Also,  if  the  current  increases,  the 
drop  through  the  resistance  at  once  increases  and  the  voltage 
across  the  arc  is  lowered.  In  alternating-current  lamps,  a 
reactance,  or  choke,  coil  takes  the  place  of  the  resistance;  this 
consists  of  a  coil  of  wire  wound  on  an  iron  core.     When  the 
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alternating^  current  passes  through  the  coil,  the  changing 
magnetism  set  up  generates  a  counter  E.  M.  F.  in  the  coil. 
The  choke  coil  wastes  less  energy  than  the  resistance,  but,  of 
course,  it  cannot  be  used  with  a  direct-current  lamp,  as  the 
direct  current  is  not  capable  of  setting  up  the  alternating 
magnetism  necessary  to  generate  ihe  counter  E.  M.  F.     The 
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resistance  or  choke  coil,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  generally 
mounted  in  the  top  of  the  lamp  and  is  arranged  so  that  it  will 
be  ventilated,  in  order  to  insure  cool  running. 

28.  220-Volt,  Enclosed-Arc  Lamps. — Enclosed-arc 
lamps  for  operation  in  parallel  across  220-volt  mains  are 
built,  but  they  are  not  quite  as  efficient  or  satisfactory  as 
the  110- volt  lamp.  They  operate  with  about  2^  amperes 
and  take  140  volts  at  the  arc.  Another  type  of  220-volt 
lamp  consists  of  two  110-volt  lamps  combined  in  one; 
that  is,  there  are  two  sets  of  carbons  and  two  arcs 
connected  in  series.  Still  another  plan  is  to  use  two  lamps 
in  series  across  the  circuit. 

29.  Enclosed-Arc    Lamps    on    660- Volt    Circuits. 

It  is  very  often  desirable  to  operate  enclosed-arc  lamps  on 
550-volt  railway  circuits  for  the  illumination  of  car  barns, 
street-railway  parks,  etc.  The  special  types  of  lamp  made 
for  this  purpose  are  generally  operated,  five  in  series,  across 
the  circuit  so  that  each  lamp  receives,  approximately, 
110  volts.  Each  lamp  is  usually  provided  with  a  resistance 
in  conjunction  with  an  automatic  cut-out,  so  that  in  case 
a  lamp  is  cut-out  of  circuit  the  remaining:  lamps  will  not 
get  an  excessive  current  and  will  burn  uninterruptedly. 
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30.  The  different  makes  and  types  of  arc  lamps  in 
commercial  use  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  them  here.  This  is,  howev^er, 
not  necessary,  because  many  of  the  types  differ  only  in 
mechanical  details  and  involve  no  new  principles.  Complete 
instructions  concerning  the  different  makes  are  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  point 
out  the  features  peculiar  to  lamps  adapted  to  the  various 
kinds  of  service. 

No  matter  what  type  of  lamp  is  used,  it  must  be  arran<^cd 
so  that  the  carbons  will  be  kept  the  proper  distance  apart. 
In  a  few  special  cases,  as  for  example,  in  some  searchlights 
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or  projection  lamps,  this  is  accomplished  by  hand,  but  in  all 
commercial  lighting  work  the  lamp  must  be  provided  with  a 
mechanism  that  will  feed  the  carbons  together  as  they 
are  consumed.  In  most  cases,  the  lower  carbon  is  fixed 
and  the  top  one  is  fed  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
the  arc  of  the  proper  length.  When  the  upper  carbon  is 
released  by  the  lamp  mechanism,  it  is  fed  down  by  the 
attraction  of  gravity.  Gravity  is  therefore  the  propelling 
force  in  most  lamps,  and  the  whole  lamp  mechanism  is 
essentially  a  device  first  to  separate  the  carbons  and  start 
the  arc  and  then  to  release  the  carbon  and  allow  it  to 
feed  down  at  the  proper  time.  The  mechanism  generally 
consists  of  a  clutch  or  clockwork  controlled  by  electro- 
magnets, the  current  in  which  depends  on  the  condition 
of  the  arc  that  releases  the  clutch  or  clockwork,  thus 
allowing  the  carbon  to  feed  down  whenever  the  arc  exceeds 
the  length  for  which  the  mechanism  is  set.  The  mechanism 
must  also  be  arranged  so  that  the  lamp  will  regulate 
without  affecting  other  lamps  on  the  circuit.  This  is 
comparatively  easy  to  accomplish  in  the  case  of  lamps 
operated  in  parallel,  because  the  pressure  across  the  mains 
is  constant,  and  each  lamp  is  independent  of  the  others.  In 
the  case  of  the  series  lamp,  however,  the  current  that  flows 
through  one  lamp  also  flows  through  all  the  others,  and 
each  lamp  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  feed  when  necessary, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  condition  of  the  others. 


CONSTANT-POTENTIAIi  liAMPS 

31.     The    regulation  of  constant-potential  lanii>s    is 

usually  brought  about  by  an  electromagnet  or  solenoid  con- 
nected directly  in  series  with  the  arc,  and  designed  to  operate 
either  a  clutch  or  clockwork  mechanism  so  as  to  feed  the 
carbon  when  required.  For  example,  take  the  simple 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  23.  This  is  not  intended  to 
illustrate  any  particular  make  of  lamp,  but  simply  to  bring 
out  some  of  the  points  connected  with  the  operation  of  con- 
stant-potential lamps  in  general.     By  far  the  greater  number 
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of  lamps  in  use  employ  a  clutch  rather  than  a  clockwork 
feed.  In  Fig.  23,  /,  V  are  the  lamp  terminals  connected 
across  a  constant-potential  circuit;  r  is  the  resistance  inserted 
to  take  up  the  surplus  voltage  and  to  make  the  action  of  the 
lamp  stable;  5"  is  a  solenoid  connected  directly  in  series 
with  r  and  arranged  to  draw  up  core  c  when  current  passes; 
d  is  the  clutch,  which  is  here  shown  simply  as  a  washer  with 
a  hole  a  little  larger  than  the  rod  ^,  to  which  the  upper  car- 
bon is  attached;  /  is  a  stop  against  which  d  strikes  when  the 
core  c  lowers  a  sufficient   amount;  g  is  the  top  (positive) 


Pig.  23 

carbon  and  h  is  the  lower  (negative).  The  current  enters 
at  /,  passes  through  r  and  5  to  the  brush  k,  which  makes  a 
sliding  contact  with  the  carbon  rod  V.  From  e,  it  passes  to 
the  top  carbon  gy  thence  to  the  lower  //,  and  out  at  V ,  This 
is  supposed  to  be  a  direct-current  lamp;  hence,  the  current 
should  flow  as  shown,  so  as  to  bring  the  crater  in  the  upper 
carbon.  With  an  alternating-current  lamp,  it  would,  of 
course,  make  no  difference  how  the  lamp  was  connected. 

When  the  current  is  off,  d  comes  down  against  /  and  the 
latter  is  tilted  so  that  e  slides  through  until  .(t  strikes  //.  As 
soon  as  the  current  is  turned  on  by  closing  switch  m,  the 
core  c  is  at  once  drawn  up  to  the  full  limit  for  which  the 
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lamp  is  adjusted.  As  soon  as  c  moves  up,  d  tilts,  as  shown 
in  the  figfure,  and  grips  e  thus  raising^  and  striking  or  start- 
ing the  arc.  As  the  carbons  burn,  the  arc  gradually  becomes 
longer,  and  consequently  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  as  a 
whole  increases.  One  fact  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is 
that  this  lamp  is  connected  in  parallel  across  a  constant- 
potential  circuit;  hence,  as  the  arc  lengthens  the  current 
through  the  lamp  is  bound  to  decrease,  no  matter  what 
current  the  other  lamps  on  the  same  circuit  may  be  taking. 
The  result  is  that  as  the  arc  gets  longer,  S  becomes  weaker 
because  of  the  smaller  current  and  c  lowers  a  little.  When  c 
has  moved  a  short  distance,  d  comes  in  contact  with  /,  and 
as  c  drops  still  farther,  d  is  tipped  a  little  and  allows  rod  c 
to  slide  through.  As  soon  as  the  carbons  come  nearer 
together,  the  current  at  once  increases,  c  is  pulled  up,  and 
the  rod  is  held  until  the  current  becomes  small  enough  to 
allow  it  to  feed  again.  In  this  way  the  carbon  is  fed  down 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  the  feeding  is  brought  about  by  the 
decrease  of  the  current  due  to  the  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  arc.  

SERIES  ARC  liAMPS 

32.     The    regulation    of    series    arc    luini^s    and    the 

mechanism  necessary  for  their  operation  j^resent  a  dif- 
ferent problem.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  lamps  are  run 
in  series,  the  current  is  always  maintained  at  a  constant 
value,  or  it  should  be  if  the  regulator  on  the  circuit  works 
properly.  Hence,  a  series  magnet  alone  is  not  able  to  do 
the  regulating,  because  its  pull  remains  the  same  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  condition  of  the  arc.  Again,  there  must 
be  sonic  device  in  the  series  lamp  that  will  preserve  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  circuit  in  case  a  carbon  breaks,  falls  out,  or  the 
circuit  throuj^h  the  lamp  becomes  broken  in  any  way.  If 
such  a  device  is  not  provided,  an  open  circuit  in  the  lamp 
will  result  in  all  the  lights  on  the  circuit  going  out.  This 
device  is  called  a  cut-out. 

Although  the  current  through  the  arc  remains  constant  in 
a  series  system,  the  voltage  across  the  arc  increases  as  its 
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^Bmigth  increases,  and  this  increased  voltage  is  made  to  bring 
r^about  the  regulation.  Suppose  that  the  simple  lamp  shown 
in  Fig.  23  is  modified  by  extending  the  core  f  downwards 
and  adding  another  coil  S",  as  shown  in  Fig.  24;  the  start- 
ing resistance  r  can  also  be  omitted,  as  this  is  to  be  a 
series  lamp,  and  there  will  be  no  excess  voltage  to  be  taken 
up.  The  current  is  maintained  at  a  constant  value  and  resist- 
ance is  not  necessary  to  insure  stability  of  operation.  The 
Kond  coil  5*  is  wound  with  a  large  number  of  turns  of  fine 
ire,  so  that  when  it  is  connected  in  shunt  across  the  arc, 


I  shown,  only  a  small  current  will  flow  through  it.  The 
lolls  S,  S'  pull  e  in  opposite  directions,  and  c  will  always 
lake  up  a  position  where  the  two  pulls  are  balanced.  The 
action  of  the  lamp  is  as  follows:  When  the  current  is  off, 
carbons  g-  h  are  in  contact.  Switch  m  is  connected  across 
the  terminals,  and  in  order  to  put  out  the  lamp,  m  is  closed. 
When  the  lamp  is  thrown  into  circuit,  the  main  current  passes 
between^ and  h,  but  since  the  carbons  are  in  contact  there 
will  be  little  or  no  drop  in  potential  between  them,  and  hence, 
practically  no  current  will  pass  through  the  shunt  coil  S. 
Coil  5  pulls  up  the  plunger,  and  in  so  doing  lifts  the  upper 
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carbon  and  starts  the  arc.  The  instant,  however,  that  the 
carbons  g  and  h  separate,  current  flows  through  S\  because 
there  is  then  considerable  difference  of  potential  between 
g  and  h.  The  result  is  that  as  the  carbons  are  separated, 
the  downward  pull  of  5'  becomes  stronger  until  it  finally 
balances  the  upward  pull  of  5,  when  the  arc  remains  sta- 
tionary. As  the  carbons  burn  away,  the  arc  becomes  longer; 
hence,  its  resistance  increases  and  the  voltage  across  the  arc 
increases.  The  pull  of  S  does  not  change,  because  the  main 
current  is  maintained  constant  by  the  dynamo.  The  pull 
of  S  keeps  increasing  as  the  carbons  burn  away,  and  c  is 
gradually  pulled  down  until  the  lamp  feeds.  As  soon  as^ 
feeds  down  the  pull  of  S^  decreases,  because  the  arc  shortens; 
hence,  the  position  of  c  becomes  again  balanced,  and  so  on, 
the  plunger  c  moving  back  and  forth  through  a  small  range 
between  the  coils.  By  properly  adjusting  the  clutch,  such  a 
lamp  may  be  made  to  keep  the  arc  at  the  proper  length 
within  very  close  limits. 

33.  The  essential  features  of  the  above  lamp  should  be 
carefully  noted,  because  most  series  lamps  depend  for  their 
operation  on  the  use  of  two  coils.  One  of  these,  the  series 
coil,  carries  the  main  current,  and  is  opposed  by  the  shunt 
coil,  which  carries  a  current  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
arc.  The  current  in  the  shunt  coil  depends  only  on  the 
length  of  the  arc  in  each  individual  lamp  and  is  independent 
of  the  condition  of  the  other  lamps.  A  lamp  of  this  kind  is 
known  as  a  dUferential  lamp^  because  the  position  of  the 
core  c  depends  on  the  difference  in  the  pulls  between  5*  and  5'. 
The  simple  series  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  24  is  not  provided  with 
an  automatic  cut-out,  but  the  action  of  this  device  will  be 
explained  later  when  some  of  the  different  types  of  lamp  are 
described.  In  some  makes  of  lamp,  the  coarse-wire  and  fine- 
wire  coils  are  both  wound  on  the  same  spools,  and  instead  of 
using  solenoids  with  a  core  that  is  drawn  into  them,  the  coils 
are  provided  with  a  fixed  iron  core  and  arranged  so  as  to 
attract  an  armature  that  releases  the  clutch  or  clockwork 
mechanism,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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34.  Some  series  arc  lamps  are  of  the  so-called  siuni 
The  series  coil  in  these  lamps  is  used  only  to  strike 
(he  arc  and  it  does  not  act  in  opposition  to  the  shunt  coil. 
"he  feeding  is  brought  about  by  the  shunt  coil  only,  acting 
btgainst  a  spring.  The  old  Thomson-Houston  open-arc  lamp 
■Ascribed  later  is  of  the  shunt  type,  whereas  the  old  Brush 
Japen-arc  lamp  is  a  good  example  of  the  differential  class 
■Vhere  the  series  coils  and  shunt  coils  are  wound  on  the 
p«anie  cores.  

EXAMPLES  OF  ARC  LAMPS 


COSSTANT-CURRENT.    OPEN-ARC,    SERIES    LAMPS 

35.  Open-arc  lamps,  using  carbon  electrodes,  are  now 
ftseldom  used  in  America  for  new  work  and  in  many  cases 

[hey  are  being  removed  and  replaced  by  lamps  of  the 
E«ncIosed-arc  type.  There  are,  however,  quite  a  large  num- 
of  these  lamps  still  in  use,  and  a  short  description  of  the 
mo  most  common  types  will  be  given  here.  If  the  opera- 
tion of  these  lamps  is  thoroughly  understood,  the  operation 
[  eaclosed-arc  lamps  will  be  easily  grasped,  because  the 
inciples  involved  are  the  same  in  both. 

36.  Brush  Arc  Lamp. — Fig.  2.5  shows  the  connections 

lor  a  Brush  double-arc  lamp  intended  for  operation  on  a 
istant-current  series  circuit.  Two  carbons  are  provided  in 
order  that  the  lamp  may  burn  all  night  without  retrlmming. 
The  lamp  is  of  the  differential  type,  SS  being  the  series 
coils  and  S"  S"  the  shunt  coils  wound  on  iron  cores  /,  w. 
In  the  lamp  these  coils  are  wound  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
but  they  are  shown  side  by  side  in  Fig.  2.5  for  the  sake  of 
clearness.  P  and  JV  are  the  positive  and  negative  terminals. 
The  poles  of  the  regulating  magnet  are  at  /,  m;  o  is  an  arma- 
ture that  moves  up  and  down  wilh  the  rocker  R  hinged  at 
the  points  p.  p.  The  clutches  are  not  shown  in  Fig.  25,  but 
their  operation  will  be  described  later.  The  positive 
carbons  e,  e  are  attached  to  the  carbon  rods  u.  v.  When 
^_ao  curreiit   is   flowing   through    the    lamp,  the  armature  o 
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and  the  rocker  R  are  in  the  lowest  position,  and  the  strip  c 
comes  in  contact  with  the  terminals  /,  j,  thus  cutting  out  the 
lamp  and  allowing  the  current  to  take  the  path  P-l-2-j-i-r-N. 
Cis  an  auxiliary  cut-out  provided  to  cut  out  the  lamp  when- 
ever the  pressure  across  the  arc  exceeds  70  volts,  II  consists 
of  a  magnet  provided  with  two  windings  a  and  i,  connected 
as  shown,  and  a  pivoted  armature  d'  that  makes  contact  at  c' 
when  the  magnet  acts,  A  small  amount  of  adjustable  resist- 
ance r*  is  in  shunt  with  the  series  magnet  S.  By  regulating 
this  resistance,  the  pull  of  the  series  magnet  can  be  adjusted; 
r  is  a  small  starting  resistance  connected  in  series  with  the 
cut-out  c. 

37.  First  stippose  that  the  lamp  is  connected  in  circuit  but 
is  short-circuited  by  the  switch  blade  A'  on  top  of  the  lamp 
being  placed  on  contact  /,  Under  these  conditions  no  current 
flows  through  the  mechanism,  the  armature  will  be  down,  the 
carbons  in  contact,  and  piece  c  will  connect  /  and/.  Now, 
suppose  switch  K  to  be  opened;  the  current  will  then  take 
two  paths  as  follows:  P^r'^y-^u-e-UN  and  P-^l-2~J-i-r-N'. 
However,  since  5",  S  are  connected  in  shunt  with  r",  a  portion 
of  the  current  will  flow  through  the  series  coils,  taking  the 
path  1-2-j-S-S-y,  and  the  armature  will  be  lifted,  thus  sep- 
arating the  carbons  and  establishing  the  arc.  As  soon  as 
the  armature  is  raised,  contact  c  leaves  the  terminals  /,/  and 
the  current  passing  through  r  is  interrupted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  current  that  passes  through  the  fine-wire 
coils  S' S'.  The  clutch  has  now  lifted  the  carbons  and  the 
lamp  is  in  operation.  One  end  of  the  fine-wire  coil  connects 
to  the  upper  carbon,  as  indicated  at  4,  and  the  shunt  current 
takes  the  path  4-S'-S'-b-e'-a-i-r-N;  thus,  the  coils  S',  S' 
and  b  are  in  series  and  are  connected  in  shunt  with  the  arc. 
Coils  a  and  b  tend  to  raise  the  armature  d',  but  the  current 
flowing  under  normal  conditions  is  not  suflScient  to  actually 
raise  it.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  current  circulates 
around  S'.S'  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  S.S. 

As  the  carbons  burn  away  and  the  arc  becomes  longer, 
the  current  through  the  shunt  coil  increases,  thus  making 
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the  poles  of  the  controlling  magnet  weaker  and  allowing 
the  armature  and  rocker  to  drop  gradually  until  the  clutch 
releases  and  allows  the  carbon  rod  to  slide  down  a  little. 

38,  Fig.  26  shows  the  clutch  used  in  this  lamp.  The 
piece  a  rises  and  falls  with  the  rocker;  when  it  is  raised, 
piece  b  is  clamped  against  the  carbon  rod  by  means  of  the 
small  lever  d,  and  the  movement  of  the  armature  lifts  the 
whole  rod.  When  a  descends,  because  of  the  magnets 
becoming  weaker,   the  whole   clutch  and  rod   move  down 

until  the  piece  e  strikes  the  plate  /;  g  then 
remains  stationary,  while  a  moves  down  a 
little  farther,  thus  moving  the  small  lever  d 
and  unlocking  the  clutch. 


39,     Suppose  that  a  carbon  rod  sticks  in 
some  way  and  fails  to  feed  properly.     The 
arc  gradually  becomes  longer  and  the  volt- 
age across  it  increases  until  the  current  in  the 
Pio.  26  shunt  circuit  becomes  much  larger  than  the 

normal  amount;  this  causes  the  armature  d'  of  the  auxiliary 
cut-out  C  to  be  drawn  up  and  contact  made  at  c^.  The  current 
then  takes  the  path  P-l-2-d'-c'-a-i-r-N\  the  series  coils  and 
shunt  coils  are  both  cut  out,  but  the  current  flowing  through  a 
holds  up  d' ,  The  cutting  out  of  the  main  coils  causes  the 
rocker  to  drop  and  c  comes  into  contact  with  i  and  y,  thus  cut- 
ting out  the  auxiliary  cut-out.  If  the  dropping  of  the  rocker 
frame  makes  the  carbons  come  together,  part  of  the  current 
will  pass  through  the  series  coils  by  the  path  2-j-S-S-3-u- 
c-f-N,  because  in  the  other  path  there  is  the  resistance  r,  and 
the  lamp  will  start  up  again.  If  starting  resistance  r  were  not 
used,  the  path  2-d'-c'-a-i-N  would  be  of  low  resistance  com- 
pared with  2-j-S-S-3-u-€-f-N,  and  the  lamp  would  not 
relight.  If  the  carbon  becomes  broken  or  falls  out,  a  large 
current  will,  for  an  instant,  pass  through  the  fine-wire  coils; 
hence,  d'  will  at  once  rise  and  cut  out  the  lamp.  Of  course, 
in  this  case,  c  will  come  into  contact  with  /  and  j  and  remain 
there,  because  the  carbons  cannot  come  into  contact  again  and 
allow  the  lamp  to  relight.     If  no  cut-out  were  provided,  there 
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would  not  only  be  danger  of  a  break  in  the  circuit,  due  to  the 
carbons  being  broken  ur  failing  to  feed,  but  in  addition  the 
shunt  coils  would  be  burned  out  because  the  whole  current 
wuuld,  under  these  circumstances,  pass  thruugh  them. 

40.  One  of  the  cUUches  is  adjusted  so  that  it  will  grip 
the  carbon  rod  a  little  before  the  other  when  the  rocker  is 
raised.  This  starts  the  arc  on  that  pair  of  carbons  and  they 
continue  to  burn  until  the  upper  carbon  has  fed  down  to  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  adjustment  of  the  lamp.  When  this  occurs 
the  arc  becomes  long  enough  to  let  the  rocker  down  suffi- 
ciently far  to  operate  the  second  clutch  and  start  the  feeding 
of  the  second  carbon. 

41 .  Tbonisoii-nouston  (T.  U.  )  Lamp.— The  Thomson- 
Houston  lamp  differs  considerably  from  the  differential  lamp 
just  described.  The  series  coil  is  used  only  to  start  the  arc, 
and  when  the  lamp  is  in  operation  under  norma!  conditions, 
no  current  flows  through  the  coil.  The  regulation  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  shunt  coil  alone,  and  when  the  lamp  is  not 
burning  the  carbons  are  separated  instead  of  being  together, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  lamps.  Fig.  27  shows  the  connec- 
tions and  general  arrangement  of  the  essential  parts. 
A  and  B  are  the  +  and  —  terminals;  E E  is  the  carbon  rod 
carrying  the  upper  carbon  m;  the  lower  carbon  ?t  is  supported 
by  the  lamp  frame,  not  shown  in  the  figiu-e;  ^  is  a  rocker 
frame  pivoted  at  x  and  carrying  an  iron  armature  O.  This 
latter  has  two  holes  in  it,  through  which  the  conical  pole 
pieces  of  the  magnet  project  when  the  armature  is  pulled 
down.  When  the  lamp  is  not  in  operation,  the  frame  is  held 
at  its  highest  position  by  the  adjustable  spring  P;  the 
movements  of  the  rocker  are  steadied  by  the  dashpot  C;  s  is 
one  of  the  series  coils  wound  over  the  shunt  coils  Af  of  which 
there  are  two  side  by  side.  The  small  coil  if,  called  the 
starting  coil,  is  in  series  with  the  carbons  and  its  office  is  to 
cut  the  series  coil  s  into  or  out  of  action.  It  is  provided 
with  a  movable  armature  A',  on  which  is  mounted  the  insu- 
lated contact  /  tipped  with  silver:  if  is  another  silver-tipped 
contact  connected  to   the  point  c.     When  no  current  flows 
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through  H,  e  and  /  are  in  contact;  /  and  r  are  the  cut-uui 
contacts,  the  action  of  which  will  be  described  later,  /,  k 
the  clutch  and  its  action  is  very  similar  to  the  one  just 
described  for  the  Brush  lamp. 

42.     In  Fin.  27,  the  clutch  L  and  frame  R  are  up  and  ihe 
carbons  are  drawn  a  short  distance  apart.     In  order  that  the 


lamp  may  be  started,  m  must  be  lowered  so  as  to  touch  »,  i 
follows:     At  the  instant  that  the  current  is  turned  on,  e  «aA4 
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.ire  in  contact,  because  no  current  is  flowing  throue:b  H', 

h(;inje,  as  soon  as  the  current  passes,  it  takes  the  path  A-b 

through  the  series  coil  s-c-t-(-g-B.     Practically,  no  current 

will  go  from  c  through  the  shunt  coil  to  B,  because  of  the 

high  resistance  of  this  path  compared  with  the  other.     As 

soon  as  the  current  passes  through  s,  the  rocker  is  pulled 

down  and  the  clutch  is  released,  bringing  the  carbons  into 

contact    and   allowing    part    of    the    current    to    take    the 

path  .'t-b-H-E-m-u-B .     As  soon  as  current  passes  through 

//,  the  armature  A"  is  attracted,  thus  separating  e  and  /and 

cutting  ofE  the  current  through  the  series  coil  s  with  the 

exception  of  the  small  current   through   the  shunt  coil  M. 

The  rocker  rises  and  carries  with  it  the  upper  carbon,  thus 

separating    the    carbons    and    starting    the    arc.      As    soon. 

however,  as  the  carbons  are  separated,  there  is  considerable 

difference  of  potential  across  the  arc;  hence,  the  shunt  coil  ;*/ 

takes  its  normal  current  and  holds  the  rocker  at  the  proper 

point  to  give  the  length  of  the  arc  for  which  the  lamp  is 

adjusted.     It  is  thus  seen  that  the  series  coil  is  cut  out  after 

the  arc  has  been  started. 

The  lamp  is  now  burning,  and  as  the  arc  grows  longer  the 

Ijmll  of  the  shunt  coil  increases  and  the  rocker  is  gradually 

F pulled  down  until  the  shoe  /  of  the  clutch  comes  against  the 

1  Btop,  and  any  further  movement  causes  the  rod  Ji  to  slide 

\  down  a  little.     The  pull  due  to  the  shunt  coil  decreases  with 

[  the  shortened  arc,  and  the  rocker  rises  to  its  normal  position. 

[  The  feeding  is  thus  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  shunt 

I  magnet  working  against  the  spring  P. 

43.  If  the  carbons  should  stick  and  fail  to  feed,  the  arc 
I'will  gradually  grow  longer  until  the  pull  exerted  by  the 
1  shunt  magnet  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  cut-out  contact  p 
I' down  against  r.  The  current  will  then  lake  the  path  A-p- 
Xr-E-tn-n-g-B  in  preference  to  passing  through  H;  K  will 
Itise  and  bring  e  and  /  in  contact.  The  current  will  then  take 
■the  path  A~b~s-c-f~(-g-B;  the  series  coil  will  hold  down 
mSbe  armature  and  the  lamp  will  be  cut  out  unless  the  move- 
■ment  of  the  rocker  releases  the  rod  and  allows  the  carbon  to 
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feed,  in  which  case  the  lamp  will  continue  to  bam  and 
rocker  R  will  rise  again,  thus  separating  /  and  r.  If  8 
carbon  falls  out.  the  current  through  the  shunt  will  suddenly 
increase  and  the  current  through  //  will  be  interrupted, 
R  will  be  pulled  down,  and  A' will  rise,  the  final  result  being 
that  the  lamp  is  mt  out. 

44.  When  the  lamp  is  to  be  switched  out,  switch  W  is 
used.  This  takes  the  form  of  a  cam  I'  operated  by  the 
lever  ii.  When  the  handle  is  turned  to  one  side,  the  cam 
comes  against  the  casting  that  carries  the  upper  cul-out  con- 
tact, and  thus  establishes  a  short  circuit  from  terminal  to 
terminal.  Most  series  lamps  of  the  types  just  described  take 
about  9.6  amperes  for  the  2,0(X)-nominaI-candlepower  size 
and  6.6  amperes  for  the  1,200-candlepower  size.  The  pres- 
sure across  the  arc  is  from  40  to  50  volts  and  the  carbons 
are  generally  -h  inch,  i  inch,  A  inch,  or  !  inch  in  diameter. 

CONSTANT-CURRENT,    ENCLO» ED-ARC.    8ERIKS    I^AMPS 

45.  Vollttpe  Reyulred  by  Eiielosed-Arc,  SerleBi 
I.HI1IPB, — As  stated,  the  enclosed  arc  is  much  longer  than 
the  open  arc;  the  lamps,  therefore,  take  a  rather  small  cur- 
rent and  the  voltage  across  the  arc  is  high.  This  is  a 
decided  advantage  where  lamps  are  operated  in  parallel  on 
constant-potential  systems,  where  the  pressure  is  nearly 
always  higher  than  that  actually  required  by  the  lamp  and 
the  excess  voltage  has  to  be  taken  up  by  a  resistance  or 
choke  coil.  When,  however,  it  comes  to  operating  lamps  in 
series,  the  high  voltage  across  the  arc  becomes,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  disadvantage.  It  means  that  for  a  given  number 
of  lamps  operated  on  a  circuit,  the  pressure  at  the  terminals 
of  the  circuit  must  be  higher  for  enclosed  arcs  than  for  open 
arcs.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  operate  a  large  number  of 
lamps  from  one  machine,  but  by  using  the  multicircuit 
arrangement  the  pressure  applied  to  each  circuit  can  be  kept 
down.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  th.it  where  these 
high  voltages  are  used  the  line  insulation  must  be  thoroughly 
good,  and  attempts  to  use  these  pressures  on  old  lines  having- 
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poor  insulation  have  resulted  in  continual  trouble,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  danger  involved. 

46.  Alternatliig-Ciin-ent,  Enclosed-Arc,  Series 
liainps. — Enclosed  arcs  are  often  operated  in  series  by 
constant  current  on  alternating-current  systems;  i.  e,,  the 
alternating  current  through  the  series  of  lamps  is  maintained 
at  a  constant  value.  The  lamps  used  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially fronj  those  for  constant  direct-current  circuits,  except 
that  all  magnet  cores  and  armatures  are  laminated  to  prevent 
heating  due  to  eddy  currents,  and  the  mechanism  is  designed 
so  as  to  avoid  disagreeable  humming.  The  methods  for 
supplying  current  to  alternating-current  series  lamps  and  the 
arrangements  for  maintaining  the  current  at  constant  value 
will  be  taken  up  when  the  subject  of   station  apparatus  is 

insidered, 

47.  Current. — Enclosed-arc  series  lamps  are  ordinarily 
operated  at  about  6.6  amperes,  and  the  voltage  per  lamp  is 
from  70  to  7ft  volts,  depending  on  the  length  of  arc  for  which 
the  lamp  is  adjusted.  These  lamps  have  also  been  built  for 
a  current  as  large  as  8  amperes,  with  a  correspondingly 
lower  voltage,  but  the  values  given  are  the  ones  commonly 
met  with. 

H  48.  Enclosed-Arc  Lamp  Construction. — The  mech- 
bnism  of  an  enclosed-arc  himp  generally  contains  the  same 
'essential  features  as  the  corresponding  open-arc,  but  in  most 
cases  the  arrangement  is  simpler.  The  open-arc  lamp  must 
be  fed  frequently,  because  the  carbons  burn  at  a  compara- 
lively  rapid  rate  and  the  clutch  or  other  feeding  mechanism 
must  be  accurately  adjusted  and  kept  in  good  condition  if  the 
lamp  is  to  burn  steadily.  For  this  reason,  the  Upper  carbon 
of  an  open-arc  lamp  is  attached  to  a  carbon  rod  on  which  the 
clutch  operates,  and  which  is,  or  should  be,  kept  in  a  clean, 
polished  condition.  The  current  is  generally  carried  to  the 
top  carbon  by  means  of  a  copper  brush  pressing  against  the 
rod.  In  the  enclosed-arc  lamp,  the  operation  of  feeding 
takes  place  at  comparatively  Idng  intervals,  and  the  feeding 
mechanism  does  not  need  to  be  so  delicately  adjusted.     It  is, 
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therefore,  common  practice  to  have  the  clutch  operate  directly 
on  the  carbon  and  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  carbon  rod. 
Such  lamps  are  said  to  have  a  carbott  feed.  The  doing  away 
with  the  carbon  rod  makes  the  construction  simpler  and 
cheaper,  besides  allowing  the  lamp  to  be  made  shorter  than 
is  usual  where  a  carbon  rod  is  used.  On  account  of  the  long 
arc  common  to  enclosed- 
arc  lamps,  their  mecha- 
nism must  be  arranged  so 
that  it  will  have  a  long 
pick-up;  i.  e.,  when  the 
lamp  starts  up  the  mecha- 
nism must  be  such  as  to 
pull  the  carbons  a  consid- 
erable distance  apart.  In 
the  case  of  series  lamps,  an 
automatic  cut-out  must,  of 
course,  be  provided.  In 
some  of  the  latest  types 
of  enclosed-arc  lamps,  the 
series  regulating;  coil  is 
made  of  copper  strip  wound 
on  edge  and  insulated  with 
sheet  mica  between  the 
turns.  A  coil  so  con- 
structed radiates  the  heat 
readily  and  is  more  sub- 
stantial than  one  wound  in 
the  usual  way  with  cotton- 
covered  wire. 
In  taking  up  the  subject  of  enclosed-arc  lamps,  we  will 
coniine  our  attention  to  two  or  three  typical  examples 
that  will  serve  to  bring  out  the  essential  points  relating  to 
their  construction  and  operation.  The  number  of  different 
makes  of  enclosed-arc  lamp  is  very  large,  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  principally  in  details  of  construction.  The 
principles  of  operation  are  about  the  same  in  all  of  them, 
and  the  following  are  aot  selected  because  they  operate  any 
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better  than  several  others,  but  because  they  will  ser 
bring  out  the  points  aimed  at. 

49.  General    Electric   Lamp   for   Constant   Alter*] 
nattnK  Current.— *Fig.  28  shows  the  general  arrangement  * 
of  a  General  Electric  lamp  designed  for  operation  on  a  con- 
stant alternating-current  circuit.     There  are  two  series  coils 

and  two  shunt  coils;  only 
one  of  each  shows  in  the 
figure  since  the  two  coils 
are  in  line.  Each  pair  of 
coils  has  a  U-shaped,  lami- 
nated-iron core  attached 
to  either  end  of  a  rocker 
to  which  the  clutch  is  at- 
tached. Current  is  carried 
to  the  upper  carbon  by 
means  of  a  flexible  cable 
that  folds  up  in  the  carbon 
t«he  and  the  voltage  at 
which  the  arc  operates  is 
adjusted  by  an  adjustable 
weight  on  the  rocker.  A 
starling  resistance  and 
cut-out  are  provided,  the 
operation  of  which  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  described  for  the  Brush  lamp.  The  lamp 
is  of  the  differential  type,  the  series  coils  and  shunt  coil* 
working  against  each  other  through  the  rocker-arm.  As  in 
practically  all  enclosed-arc  lamps,  a  dashpot  is  provided  to 
steady  the  movements  of  the  mechanism. 

50.  Western    Kleetrle    Lump. — Fig.    '29    shows    two 

views  of  the  Western  Electric  series  arc  lamp  for  constant 
alternating  current  and  Fi^,  30  is  a  diagram  of  connections. 
The  lamp  is  of  the  differential  type.  The  terminals  are  at 
a  and  d;  t  is  the  short-circuiting  switch;  d,  the  series  coilsj, 
and  e,  the  shunt  coils.  A  U-shaped,  laminated  core  works 
and  down  io  each  pair  of  coils  and  the  arc  is  adjusted 
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weights  attached  to  the  rocker  so  that  they  can  be  screwed 
1  and  out.  In  this  lamp,  the  enclosing  globe  is  closed  at 
the  bottom  and  the  lower  carbon  is  supported  from  the  top. 
An  automatic  cut-out  is  provided  at  /"and  the  starting  resist- 
s  located  at  g: 
Enclosed-arc  series  lamps  for  constant  direct  current  are 
Bidch  the  same  in  construction  as  the  alteraating-ciirrent 
,  lamps.  In  direct  current  lamps,  it  is  not  essential  to  have 
the  magnet  cores  laminated.  All  alternating-current  lamps 
have  some  indiiciance,  hence  their  power  factor  is  less  than 
unity  (see  Table  II).  The  fact  that  alternating-current  arc 
lamps  constitute  an  inductive  load  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
disadvantage,  but  the  use  of  alternating  current  for  arc 
lighting  presents  enough  advantages  to  more  than  outweigh 
the  disadvantages  of  an  inductive  load.  The  arc  itself  is 
non*inductive,  but  there  is  always  a  certain  unavoidable 
amount  of  inductance  in  the  magnet  windings. 

51.     The    mechanism    of     the    cons tant-poteu tint, 
icloseil-iirc  lamp  is,  as  a  rule,  very  simple.     The  feeding 
controlled  by  a  magnet  connected  in  series  and  there  is  no 
need  of  a  cut-out.     The  lamp  should,  however,  be  connected 
to  the  circuit  through  fuses,  so  that  it  will  at  once  be  discon- 
nected in  case  of  a  short  circuit  anywhere  in  the  mechanism, 
I^Tfae  series  controlling  magnet  is  usually  arranged  so  that  it 
^Bttracts  a  core  or  plunger  against  the  action  of  gravity. 
I       52.     General  Klecti-Ic   Lamp.  —  Fig.  31   (a)  shows  a 
General  Electric  constant-potential,  direct-current  lamp  with 
the   casing   removed.     The   magnets  Af  are   in  series  and 
arranged  so  as  to  pull  up  the  plunger^  to  which  the  clutch 
rod  is  attached;  the  movements  are  dampened  by  means  of 
the  dashpot  d.     R  is  the  resistance  wound  on  a  porcelain 
cylinder  and  connected  in  series;  by  varying  R,  the  voltage 
at  the  arc  can  he  adjusted.     Fig.  31  (b)  shows  the  connec- 
tions which  are  very  simple.     Switch  ICcuts  out  the  lamp 
by  opening  the  circuit  through  it,  not  by  shon-clrcuiting  iti  as 
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in  the  case  of  constant-current  lamps.  Current  enters  at  P 
and  flows  through  the  resistance  and  series  coils  to  the  upper 
carjjon,  thence  to  the  lower  carbon  to  N.  This  pulls  up  the 
core  and  separates  the  carbons.  As  they  burn  away,  the  cur- 
rent becomes  weaker  and  p  gradually  lowers  until  the  clutch  is 


released  and  the  lamp  feeds.  The  resistance  is  provided  with 
a  sliding  contact,  so  that  the  lamp  can  be  adjusted  for  pres- 
sures varying  from  100  to  120  volts.  The  series  coils  are  pro- 
vided with  two  connections  7, 1'  and  2, 2',  so  that  the  lamp  can 
be  made  to  operate  at  \\  to  5  amperes  or  Sj  to  4  amperes. 
When  the  larger  current  is  used,  the  connections  are  as  shown 
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in  Ihe  figure,  because  fewer  turns  are  then  needed  to  operate 
the  plunger.  Solid  carbons  J  inch  in  diameter  are  generally 
used,  and  the  voltage  at  the  arc  is  about  80,  leaving  20  to 
40  volts  to  be  taken  up  in  the  resistance.  With  J-inch  car- 
bons. Ihe  lamp  will  bum  130  to  150  hours  without  retrimming. 
Fij;.  32  {a)  is  a  view  of  a  later  type  of  General  Electric 
lamp  and  (f>)  shows  the  connections.  Corresponding  parts 
in  Figs.  31  and  32  are  lettered  alike.     The  distinguishing 


Feature  of  this  lamp  is  that  both  the  regulating  and  resist- 
ance coils  are  made  of  bare  metal  strip  wound  on  edge 
with  the  turns  separated  by  insulating  material  that  is  prac- 
tically unaffected  by  heat.  This  construction  makes  very 
substantial  coils  and  the  heat  is  conducted  from  the  inner 
part  and  radiated  from  the  outside  surface  much  more  readily 
than  with  coils  wound  with  cotton-insulated  wire. 

53.     Western  Electric  Iitiuip. — Fig,  33  shows  the  con- 
a    Western    Electric   constant-potential   lamp. 
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Current  enters  at  the  positive  terminal  and  passes  through 
switch  a,  upper  carbon  b,  lower  carbon  r,  coil  d,  adjustable 
connection  e,  coil  /,  adjustable  resistance  g,  and  out  at  the 
negative  terminal.     The  arc  voltage  is  adjusted  by  varying 

the  resistance^,  and  the  number 
of  active  turns  in  the  regulating 
coils  can  be  changed  by  moving 
the  cross-wire  e  to  the  upper  or 
lower  pair  of  coil  terminals. 
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CONSTANT-POTENTIAL,  ALTER- 
NATING-CURRENT    LAMPS 


Fig.  33 


54.  Fig.  34  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  a  constant- 
potential,  alternating:- cur- 
rent lamp.  The  principal 
distinguishing  feature  of  the 
alternating-current  lamp  is  the 
use  of  the  reactance,  or  choke, 
coil  L  in  place  of  the  resistance. 
This  consists  of  a  laminated- 
iron  core  a  on  which  coils  b  are 
wound.  The  coils  are  connected 
in  series  and  the  ends  i,  2,  S,  •/, 
etc.  left  so  that  the  wire  A  can  be  connected  at  different 
points.  This  allows  the  lamp  to  be  adjusted  for  a  con- 
siderable range  of  voltage  and  frequency.  The  reactance 
coil  sets  up  a  counter  E.  M.  F.,  and  thus  introduces  an 
apparent  resistance  into  the  circuit,  which  counterbalances 
the  excess  voltage  and  makes  the  lamp  stable  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  reactance  coil  is  more  economical  than  a  resist- 
ance, but  it  and  the  series  magnets  introduce  self-induction 
into  the  circuit.  The  frequency  should  not  be  below  60 
cycles  per  second  for  satisfactory  operation.  This  lamp 
will  operate  anywhere  from  60  to  140  cycles;  it  takes  about 
72  volts  at  the  arc  and  burns  from  SO  to  100  hours.  The 
upper  carbon  is  cored  and  the  lower  carbon  solid. 
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55.  Fig,  35  shows  a  Western  Eleclnc  constant-potential 
'  lamp,  five  of  which  are  operated  in  series  on  5.50-volt,  direct- 
I  current  railway  circuits.     It  is  a  differential  lamp  provided 
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but  when  the  cut-out  operates  this  resistance  takes  the  place 

of  the  arc  and  prevents  the  other  four  lamps  in  the  series 

from  an  excessive  flow  of  current.     The  resistance  r,  is  in 

^  _       shunt  with  the  series  coil  and 

"■  is   used    to    reg^ulate    the    pull 
exerted  by  the  coil. 
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FLAMING    ARC    LAMPS 

56.     Bremer  liamp. — In 

the  ordinary  arc  lamp  using 
carbon  electrodes,  very  little 
light  is  given  off  from  the  arc 
itself.  The  bulk  of  the  light 
comes  from  the  highly  heated 
carbon  points  and  in  direct-cur- 
rent lamps  the  crater  formed 
in  the  positive  carbon  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  light. 
The  large  amount  of  light 
emitted  is  due  to  the  high  tem- 
perature attained  by  the  carbon 
points.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  arc  lamps  in  which  the  light  is 
given  off  from  the  arc  itself,  the  electrodes  being  worked 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  thus  securing  a  high 
efficiency  and  long  life.  In  the  Bremer  lamp  certain 
non-conducting  metallic  salts,  as,  for  example,  calcium 
fluoride,  are  incorporated  in  the  positive  carbon  and  are 
given  off  as  vapor  when  the  lamp  is  in  operation,  thus 
causing  the  arc  to  give  off  a  large  amount  of  light  of  a 
reddish-yellow  color.  Lamps  of  this  type  have  been  experi- 
mented with  for  some  time  but  have  not  as  yet  been  com- 
mercially adopted  to  any  great  extent. 

57.  Maprnetlte  Arc  I^ani]). — The  magnetite  arc  lamp 
developed  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Steinmetz  is  a  type  of  direct-current 
lamp  where  the  light  is  given  off  from  the  arc.  In  this 
lamp,  the  electrodes  give  no  light  at  all  but  the  arc  is  long 
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and  brilliant,  emitting  a  light  that  is  nearly  white  in  color. 
The  electrode  that  is  consumetl  ironsists  fur  the  most  part 
of  magnetite  or  black  oxide  of  iron,  The  magnetite  in  the 
form  of  powder  is  compressed  in  a  thin  iron  tube  and  has  a 
certain  quantity  of  titanium  compounds  mixed  with  it  to 
increase  the  steadiness  of  the  arc  and  improve  its  briltiancy. 
The  magnetite  stick  is  about  >i  inches  in  length  and 
i  or  B  inch  diameter.  An  8-inch  electrode  will  bum  1-W  to 
!il1t)  hours  without  difficulty.  The  magnetite  constitutes  the 
negative  electrode  of  the  lamp  and  is  arranged  below  the 
positive  electrode,  which  consists  of  a  copper  segment  that 
is  not  burned  away  during  the  action  of  the  lamp.  The 
copper  block  conducts  the  heat  away  so  rapidly  that  it  does 
not  become  hot  enough  to  melt. 

When  the  lamp  is  in  operation  the  magnetite  vapor 
between  the  electrodes  is  highly  incandescent  and  the  arc, 
which  is  from  3  to  li  inch  in  length,  emits  a  brilliant  light. 
A  chimney  that  passes  up  through  the  lamp  has  its  lower 
■opening  directly  above  the  arc  so  that  the  particles,  or  fine 
Stnoke,  given  ofl  from  the  magnetite  stick  can  pass  up 
through  the  chimney  and  out  at  the  top  of  the  lamp.  Out- 
:«ide  of  this  chimney  and  the  copper  segment  used  for  the 
positive  electrode,  the  construction  of  the  lamp  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  an  ordinary  enclosed-arc  lamp.  The  arc  is, 
however,  not  enclosed;  the  electrode  material  is  already  an 
oxide,  hence  there  is  no  need  of  providing  an  enclosing 
Slobe  to  prevent  access  of  air  and  consequent  oxidation. 
The  lamp  operates  on  4  amperes  at  80  volts,  or  takes 
820  watts,  and  it  is  claimed  gives  a  greater  illumination 
than  an  ordinary  enclosed-arc  lamp  consuming  460  watts. 
These  lamps  have,  however,  not  been  used  commercially  to 
•  sufficient  extent  to  enable  a  fair  comparison,  under  all  con- 
ditions of  service,  to  be  made. 
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SPECIAL.  APPLICATIONS  OP  ARC  LAMPS 

58.  Arc  ]ai»p!>  are  extensively  used  for  stage  illumina- 
tion in  theaters,  for  photoengraving  work,  blueprinting, 
searchlights,  or,  in  fact,  any  work  where  a  strong  light 
is  necessary.  For  most  of  this  work,  the  ordinary  styles  of 
arc  lamps  are  not  suitable,  because  such  lamps  are  not  of  the 
focusing  type.  For  projection  work,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  arc  in  a  6xed  position;  in  some  cases  this  is  accomplished 


"^cs, 


by  hand  feeding,  while  in  others  the  feeding  is  automatic. 
Fig.  36  (a)  shows  an  automatic  focusing  lamp  and  {/>)  a 
hand-feed  focusing  lamp.  The  lump  (a)  is  usually  mounted 
on  a  stand,  and  provided  with  accessories  to  suit  it  for  what- 
ever kind  of  work  it  is  used.  It  is  designed  for  20  amperes 
and  is  operated  on  direct-current  circuits  of  Ti)  to  125  volts. 
The  hand-feed  lamp  shown  in  (6)  also  operates  normally  at 
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I  amperes,  but   by  using   larger  carbons,  currents  up  to 
■60  amperes  may  be  employed.     The  hand-feed  lamp  may 

I'Slso   be  operated  with   alternating   current,  but   the   alter- 
nating current  is  not  very  satisfactory  for  use  in  projection 
Iworlc.     The  hum  caused  by  the  arc  is  often  very  annoying, 
r-snd   moreover  the  arc  is  continually   shifting  around.      In 

■  both  lamps  shown  in  Fig.  36,  the  carbons  are  fed  together  by 
■screws  and  the  rate  of  movement  is  adjusted  so  that  the  arc 

always  remains  stationary.  If  a  lamp  is  to  be  used  for  short 
intervals  only,  the  hand  feed  will  be  found  quite  satisfactory, 
beciiUse  it  is  simple,  cheap,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
If,  however,  the  lamp  is  to  be  used  for  long  runs,  it  is  better 
to  have  an  automatic  feed.  The  lamp  in  Fig.  36  {a)  is  fed 
by  the  screw  a,  which  is  rotated  by  means  of  the  lamp 
mechanism  contained  in  the  case  below.  In  (6),  the  carbons 
are  regulated  by  turning  the  knobs  a,  a. 

59.  When  these  lamps  are  run  on  a  regular  llO-voIt 
circuit,  a  rheostat  must  be  inserted  in  series  with  them  in 
order  to  take  up  the  excess  voltage.  The  rheostat  should 
be  capable   of  carrying  the   current  required  by  the  lamp 

■  without  undne  heating,  and  should  have  enough  resistance 

■  to  give  a  maximum  drop  of  about  70  to  HO  volts  when  used 
lpn';ilO-voll  circuits.  About  20  to  30  volts  of  this  drop 
(should  be  adjustable,  so  that  the  current  taken  by  the  arc 

L  be  kept  at  the  proper  amount.      For  example,  a  lamp 

■  taking  20  amperes  should  have  about  3i  ohms  in  the 
■rheostat,  and  at  least  1  ohm  of  this  should  be  split  up  into 
jJO  or  15  sections  and  connected  to  a  regular  rheostat  switch 
no  that  a  good  adjustment  can  be  obtained.     A  10-ampere 

[amp  will  require  about  7  ohms  in  the  rheostat,  and 
[  or   3   ohms   of   this   should   be   adjustable. 


SEAHCIII.IGHTS 

60.  A  sparolillfrlit  is  designed  to  concentrate  the  rays 
mitted  from  the  crater  of  ihe  positive  carbon  and  project 
lem  so  that  they  will  be  parallel  to  each  other.     A  beam  of 

bt  that  does  not  spread  out  will  illuminate  objects  at  great 
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distances,  because  the  intensity  of  such  a  beam  does  not  fall 
off  with  the  square  of  the  distance  as  does  the  light  from 
an  ordinary  source.  In  fact,  if  all  the  rays  were  exactly 
parallel  and  the  mirrors  perfect  and  if  there  were  no  absorp- 
tion of  light  by  the  atmosphere,  the  intensity  of  the  beam 
would  not  diminish  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
diminish  to  an  extent  that  depends  very  largely  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere. 

61.  Searchllgrht  Liainp. — Fig.  37  shows  a  type  of  lamp 
used  both  for  commerical  and  naval  searchlights.  In  this 
lamp  the  carbons  are  horizontal,  the  positive  carbon  being 
larger  than  the  negative  and  pointing  directly  at  the  mirror. 
The  lamp  has  a  ratchet  feed  and  is  provided  with  two 
magnets — a  series  magnet  that  serves  to  strike  or  start  the 
arc  and  a  shunt  magnet  that  works  the  ratchet  feed. 

Referring  to  Fig.  37,  the  shunt  magnet  is  shown  at  G  and 
the  series  magnet  at  K,  P  is  the  positive  carbon  and  N  the 
negative.  M  is  a  small  switch  for  cutting  off  the  current 
from  the  shunt  coil  when  it  is  desired  to  feed  the  lamp  by 
hand.  The  lamp  may  be  fed  by  hand  by  slipping  on  a  crank- 
wrench  at  R.  Screw  D  feeds  the  negative  carbon  and  E  the 
positive,  the  two  screws  being  geared  together  at  J,  Cur- 
rent is  led  into  the  lamp  by  means  of  two  sliding  contacts  A^ 
one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure,  the  other  being  directly 
behind  A  on  the  other  side  of  the  lamp.  H  is  the  armature 
of  the  shunt  magnet  and  /^the  pawl-and-ratchet  mechanism 
by  which  screw  E  is  turned.  The  lamp  for  a  30-inch  pro- 
jector takes  from  75  to  90  amperes,  and  for  an  18-inch  pro- 
jector from  25  to  35  amperes.  The  working  current  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  lamp  and  also  with  the  size  of  the  car- 
bons used.  The  voltage  required  at  the  lamp  is  usually 
from  45  to  49  volts  and  the  feed  will  frequently  operate 
when  a  pressure  of  50  volts  is  reached.. 

62.  The  method  of  operating  the  lamp  is  as  follows: 
The  carbons  are  adjusted  by  the  crank-wrench  to  a  separa- 
ting distance  of  about  i  inch.  The  switch  M  is  then  closed. 
The  main  switch  is  closed  next,  and  as  no  current  can  pass 
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between  the  carbons,  the  voltage  between  them,  and  hence 
the  voltage  across  the  shunt  magnet  G,  must  be  equal  to  the 
full-line  voltage;  armature  H  is  therefore  attracted  and  the 
current  through  the  shunt  circuit  is  broken  by  the  contact 
device  b  and  the  armature  falls  back  again  making  contact. 
The  armature  H,  therefore,  vibrates  rapidly  and  works  a 
pawl  that  shoves  the  ratchet  F  around  and  feeds  the  carbons 
together.  The  screws  are  geared  together,  so  that  screw  D 
revolves  one-half  as  fast  as  E,  As  soon  as  the  ratchet  feed 
brings  the  carbons  into  contact,  a  heavy  current  flows  for  a 
short  interval  and  the  series  coils  A^puU  back  the  armature  a 
and  thus  start  the  arc.  As  the  carbons  burn  away,  the 
voltage  across  G  increases  until  the  ratchet  feed  operates 
and  moves  the  carbons  a  little  nearer  together.  The  point 
of  feeding  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  spring  c  and  the 
length  of  the  arc  by  means  of  nuts  d.  The  positive  carbon 
holder  is  provided  with  vertical  and  horizontal  adjustments, 
so  that  it  can  be  accurately  lined  up. 


CARE  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  ARC  liAMPS 

63.  General  Remarks. — If  an  arc  lamp  is  kept  clean, 
and  if  the  current  and  voltage  at  which  it  is  operated  are 
maintained  at  the  values  for  which  it  is  designed,  it  will  give 
little  trouble.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  lamp  is  sub- 
stantially made.  The  older  styles  of  open-arc,  series  lamps 
were  usually  heavily  built  and,  as  a  rule,  gave  good  service. 

64.  Triinniinp:, — Most  open-arc,  series  lamps  are  pro- 
vided with  a  carbon  rod  on  which  the  clutch  operates.  If 
this  rod  is  dirty  or  greasy,  the  clutch  will  not  work  properly 
and  the  lamp  will  give  poor  service.  When  trimming  the 
lamp,  the  rods  should  never  be  pushed  up  when  they  are  in 
a  dirty  condition. 

Dirt  on  the  rod  is  apt  to  cause  pitting,  due  to  the  burning 
action  of  the  current  where  it  passes  into  the  rod  from  the 
contact  spring  or  bushing.  If  the  rods  are  at  all  dirty,  they 
should  be  rubbed  down  with  a  piece  of  worn  crocus  cloth. 
When  trimming  the  lamp,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
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the  carbons  are  of  the  proper  length.  Lack  of  care  in  this 
particular  is  often  responsible  for  burned  carbon  rods  and 
carbon  holders.  The  carbons  should  be  placed  so  that 
they  are  vertically  in  line  with  each  other,  and  the  upper 
carbon  must  have  enough  vertical  play  to  allow  the  lamp 
to  pick  up  its  arc. 

65.  AdjQstments. — The  principal  points  to  look  out 
for  in  adjusting  an  arc  lamp  arc  to  see  that  the  arc  burns  at 
the  proper  length  and  (hat  the  carbon  is  fed  dowTi  smoothly 
without  any  hissing  or  flickering.  For  an  ordinary  1,200 
nominal  candlepower,  open-arc  lamp,  the  arc  should  be  about 
"A"  inch  in  length;  for  a  2.000-candlepower,  from  -jV  inch  to 
■A  inch.  The  exact  length  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
quality  of  the  carbons.  If  the  arc  is  too  short,  it  is  liable  to 
hiss,  or  if  the  current  is  too  large,  hissing  is  apt  to  result. 
An  arc  that  is  too  long  will  flame  badly  and  the  lamp  will 
take  more  voltage  than  it  should.  Poor  quality  of  carbons 
will  also  cause  flaming  or  hissing.  The  length  of  arc  and 
the  feeding  point  can  be  regulated  by  proper  adjustment  of 
the  clutch.  Directions  for  adjusting  each  particular  make 
of  lamp  are  furnished  by  the  makers,  but  as  a  rule  such 
adjustments  are  easily  learned  by  an  inspection  of  the  lamp 
itself.  In  some  cases  the  clutch  and  rod  may  become  so 
worn  that  they  must  be  replaced  before  a  satisfactory  opera- 
tion can  be  obtained. 

A  good  method  to  follow  in  adjusting  lamps  is  to  connect 
an  ammeter  in  series  and  a  voltmeter  across  the  terminals 
of  the  lamp.  First  see  that  the  dynamo  is  maintaining  the 
proper  current  in  the  circuit.  If  it  is  not  doing  so,  the  regu- 
.lator  should  be  adjusted  until  it  does.  The  lamp  should  be 
j^llung  in  some  place  where  it  will  not  be  exposed  to  drafts  of 
air,  because  such  drafts  may  cause  the  arc  to  hiss  or  flame 
even  if  it  is  properly  adjusted.  A  rack  should  be  provided 
^or  supporting  the  lamps  at  such  a  height  that  the  mecha^ 
oism  may  be  easily  inspected.  By  watching  the  fluctuations 
■of  the  voltmeter  as  the  lamp  burns,  a  good  idea  may  be 
^HDnned  as  to  the  smoothness  with  which  the  lamp  feeds. 
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A  recording  voltmeter  is  very  convenient  for  this  work,  as 
the  lamp  may  be  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  and  the  volt- 
meter will  draw  a  chart  indicating  the  variations  in  voltage 
during  the  test. 

66.  Burned-Out  Colls. — The  controlling  coils  of  series 
arc  lamps  are  frequently  burned  out  and  have  to  be  rewound. 
Burn-outs  may  arise  from  a  number  of  different  causes. 
Lightning  is  frequently  responsible  for  them,  as  it  breaks 
down  the  insulation  of  the  lamp  or  punctures  the  insulation 
between  the  layers  of  the  winding.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  burned-out  shunt  spools  is  a  defective  cut-out.  If 
the  carbons  stick  and  the  cut-out  fails  to  work,  the  arc  grows 
so  long  that  the  current  in  the  shunt  coils  becomes  exces- 
sive, and  they  are  sure  to  be  burned  out.  The  cut-out 
contacts  should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  if  burned 
or  oxidized,  they  should  be  carefully  cleaned.  Neglect  to 
look  after  the  cut-out  part  of  the  lamp  will  surely  result  in 
the  rewinding  of  shunt  spools,  and  as  these  are  wound  with 
fine  wire  they  are  a  comparatively  expensive  part  to  repair. 
In  some  lamps,  the  action  of  the  cut-out  depends  on  the 
movement  of  the  rocker;  hence,  it  is  important  to  see  that 
the  frame  moves  freely.  If  the  lamp  is  improperly  adjusted 
so  that  it  burns  with  an  abnormally  long  arc,  the  current 
through  the  shunt  will  be  greater  than  it  should  be.  This 
will  cause  the  coils  to  overheat,  and  while  it  may  not  result 
in  a  burn-out  at  once,  it  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  it  in  time 
by  causing  deterioration  of  the  insulation  and  consequent 
short-circuiting  between  layers.  A  similar  result  may  be 
caused  by  the  line  current  being  above  the  normal,  and  in  this 
case  the  series  coils  would  also  be  affected.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  series  coils  will  stand  a  reasonable  overload  without 
greatly  overheating.  Series  lamps  should  cut  out  promptly, 
if  the  upper  carbon  is  pushed  up  while  they  are  burning.  If 
they  do  not  do  so,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  cut-out 
and  the  trouble  should  be  remedied  before  the  lamp  is  sent  out. 

67.  Most  of  the  above  also  holds  true  with  regard  to 
series  enclosed  arcs.     There  is  even  more  danger  of  the 
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carbon  sticking  and  failing  to  feed  properly  in  these  lamps 
than  in  the  open  arcs,  because  the  carbon  must  pass  through 
the  cap  of  the  enclosing  globe,  and  if  the  carbon  has  not 
been  gauged  beforehand,  a  slight  nnevenness  may  cause  it 
to  stick.  It  is  therefore  important  to  see  that  the  cut-out  is 
kept  in  good  condition  and  that  there  are  no  uneven  places 
on  the  carbons  when  they  are  put  in  the  lamp. 

68.     TrlmmliiK     Eu  closed -Arc     La  nips.— Generally 

speaking,  it  is  necessary  to  clean  the  enclosing  globe  every 
time  the  lamp  is  trimmed.  If  it  is  allowed  to  go  longer 
without  trimming,  it  becomes  covered  with  such  a  thick 
deposit  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  light  is  cut  off.  This 
cleaning  can  be  done  to  much  better  advantage  at  the  station 
Ihan  at  the  point  where  the  lamp  is  installed,  so  that  the 
lower  globes  are  brought  back  to  the  station  for  retrimming 
and  are  there  washed  by  means  of  special  appliances  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  trimmer  goes  out,  he  takes  a  clean  lot 
of  globes,  provided  with  lower  carbons,  and  replaces  the 
old  ones.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  carbons  used 
are  of  the  proper  length  because  a  small  length  of  carbon  in 
an  enclosed-arc  lamp  corresponds  to  several  hours'  burning. 
The  upper  carbons  are  purchased  in  the  desired  length,  but 
the  lower  carbons  are  very  often  made  up  of  the  part  left 
over  from  the  top  carbon.  These  pieces  will  vary  in  length, 
and  they  should  be  cut  to  gauge  before  being  placed  in  the 
bottom  holders.  The  upper  carbons  should  all  be  gauged  to 
make  sure  that  they  will  pass  through  the  cap  freely.  For 
a  J-inch  carbon,  the  maximum  allowable  diameter  is  about 
.52  inch  and  the  minimum  diameter  .5  inch.  If  the  carbon 
is  smaller  than  the  allowable  amount,  there  will  be  too 
much  air  admitted  to  the  enclosing  globe  and  the  arc 
will  flame  badly.  Only  the  best  quality  of  carbons  should 
be  used  in  enc!osed-arc  lamps,  otherwise  the  enclosing 
globe  will  become  thickly  covered  with  deposit.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  gas  caps  of  enclosed-arc  lamps  and 
also  to  the  joint  between  the  globe  and  the  bottom 
carbon  holder. 
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69.  Since  most  enclosed-arc  lamps  have  a  carbon  feed,  it 
is  necessary  to  see  that  the  carbons  are  smooth,  because 
rough  spots  will  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  clutch. 
If  necessary,  rough  spots  should  be  smoothed  down  with 
sandpaper.  Constant-potential  lamps  have  no  cut-out  to 
give  trouble,  but  they  have  a  resistance  coil  that  fully 
counterbalances  the  cut-out  in  this  respect.  If  the  carbons 
stick  and  fail  to  feed,  the  lamp  goes  out;  but  if  the  lamp 
does  not  pick  up  properly,  the  carbons  being  in  contact,  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  arc  will  be  absent  and  a  current 
much  larger  than  the  normal  will  flow.  If  the  fusible  cut-out 
in  series  with  the  lamp  does  not  operate,  the  resistance  will  be 
very  liable  to  overheat  and  burn  out.  There  is  also  danger 
of  the  insulation  on  the  series  controlling  magnet  being 
damaged.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  constant- 
potential  lamps  that  have  been  designed  and  adjusted  for 
104  to  110  volts  running  on  circuits  where  the  voltage  is  as 
high  as  125  or  130.  Of  course,  under  these  circumstances 
the  lamp  takes  a  current  larger  than  it  should,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  heating  effect  in  the  resistance  coil 
and  other  parts  of  the  lamp  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
current.  A  comparatively  slight  increase  in  tl?e  current  will, 
therefore,  result  in  quite  a  large  increase  in  the  heat 
developed.  An  abnormal  current  rs  also  liable  to  melt  the 
enclosing  globe.  Of  course,  many  of  the  burn-outs  on  these 
lamps  may  be  traced  to  faulty  design  or  construction,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  true  that  many  good  lamps  give 
trouble  cither  because  the  voltage  is  too  high  or  because  the 
lamp  has  not  been  properly  adjusted  to  suit  the  voltage  oa 
which  it  is  to  operate. 
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LINE  WORK  FOR  ARC  LIGHTING 


SERIES  SYSTEMS 

1.  Size  of  Wire. — Since  most  outside  lighting  work 
is  done  on  the  series  system,  and  the  current  is  usually 
not  greater  than  9.6  amperes  with  open  arcs  or  6.8  amperes 
with  enclosed  arcs,  the  line  wire  does  not  need  to  be  large. 
Generally,  such  lines  are  of  No.  6  B.  &  S.  double-  or  triple- 
braided  weather-proof  wire.  Triple-braid  wire  of  this  size 
weighs  about  585  pounds  per  mile;  double-braid  about 
510  pounds.  Its  resistance  per  mile  is  approximately 
2.08  to  2.12  ohms.  Sometimes  No.  8  wire  is  used  for 
arc  lines,  but  while  it  is  large  enough  to  carry  the  current, 
it  does  not  make  as  substantial  a  job  as  the  No.  6.  The 
difference  in  first  cost  between  the  two  sizes  is  not  great 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  pay  to  put  up  the  larger  wire, 
especially  in  localities  where  sleet  storms  are  common. 

Since  the  current  is  small,  series  arc  lines  may  be  run  long 
distances  without  giving  an  excessive  loss.  For  example, 
with  9.6  amperes,  the  drop  per  mile  of  wire  is  about 
2.08  X  9.6  =  19.97  volts,  and  with  smaller  current  it  is 
correspondingly  less.  Series  arc  circuits  often  extend 
for  miles,  but  the  extension  of  the  line  simply  cuts  down 
the  pressure  available  for  the  lamps,  so  that  a  given  dynamo 
is  not  capable  of  operating  quite  as  many  lamps  on  a  long 
circuit  as  on  a  short  one. 

For  notice  of  copyright^  see  Page  immediately  following  the  title  Page 
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2.  Laying  Out  Arc  Circuits. — Generally,  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  choice  as  to  the  laying  out  of  an  arc  circuit 
for  street  lighting,  as  it  is  determined  almost  altogether 
by  the  location  of  the  lamps.  At  the  same  time,  wire  and 
labor  can  often  be  saved  by  laying  out  a  plan  of  the  streets 
to  be  lighted  and  then  an'anging  the  circuits  so  that  the  line 
will  pass  through  one  lamp  after  another  with  as  little 
doubling  back  on  itself  as  possible. 

When  laying  out  the  line,  it  is  a  good  plan,  where  possible, 
to  connect  the  terminals  of  a  loop  in  the  circuit  to  a  switch 
so  that,  in  case  of  trouble,  the  loop  can  be  short-circuited 
and  the  remaining  lamps  on  the  circuit  continued  in  operation. 
Fig.  1  illustrates  this;  /,  /,  /  represent  arc  lamps  connected  on 
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Fig.  1 

a  street  circuit,  as  shown.  By  putting  in  switches  at 
points  .^/,  /?,  the  loops  in  the  circuit  may  be  cut  out.  For 
example,  if  a  break  occurs  at  .r,  switch  ^  can  be  closed  and  the 
rest  of  the  lamps  kept  going  while  the  break  is  being  located. 
A  few  switches  arranged  in  this  way  are  also  of  great  assist- 
ance in  locating  breaks.  In  Fig.  1,  plain  short-circuiting 
switches  are  indicated  in  order  to  bring  out  the  method  and  to 
simplify  the  figure.  In  practice,  a  switch  should  be  used  that 
will  provide  a  path  around  the  loop  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
connect the  loop  entirely  from  the  remainder  of  the  circuit,  so 
that  it  may  be  worked  on  and  the  fault  located  without  danger 
to  the  linemen.  These  cut-out  switches  arc  usually  mounted 
on  a  pole  or  at  any  other  point  where  they  will  be  accessible. 
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3.  It  is  preferable  to  have  separate  lines  for  operating 
Qie  commercial  lights  and  street  lig;hts,  because  lamps  used 
ID  places  of  business  usually  have  to  be  started  earlier  and 
extinguished  earlier  than  those  used  on  the  streets;  more- 
over, it  may  be  necessary  to  run  store  lights  for  a  short 
period  in  the  morning,  when  no  street  lights  are  needed. 
Besides,  the  long-exposed  street  circuits  are  always  subject 
to  breaks  or  other  troubles  that  may  interfere  with  the 
regularity  of  the  service. 

No  matter  how  carefully  street  arc-light  circuits  are  laid 
out  in  the  first  place  with  a  view  to  economizing  copper, 
they  soon  become  very  irregular  if  the  number  of  lights  is 
increased.  Lights  are  looped  in  here  and  there,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  general  layout  of  the  circuits  assumes  an 

(appearance  very  different  from  what  was  originally  intended. 
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conatriictlon    for    arc    lighting 
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4.  Line  conatriictlon  for  arc  lighting  is  generally 
Carried  out  by  stringing  the  lines  on  poles,  though  in  some 
cities  the  distribution  is  effected  by  means  of  well-insulated, 
lead-covered  cables  placed  underground.  In  all  construction 
work  connected  with  series  arc  circuits,  the  point  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  the  pressure  across  the  terminals  of 
these  circuits  is  very  high  and  that  there  is  always  a  strong 
tendency  for  grounds  to  develop,  A  large  size  of  deep- 
groove,  double-petticoat  insulator  should  be  used  and  the 
wires  kept  clear  of  trees.  Great  care  should  be  taken  when 
wires  are  run  near  metal  awnings  at  the  entrance  to  stores, 
as  this  is  a  place  where  grounds  are  apt  to  occur  and 
where,  in  a  number  of  cases,  they  have  resulted  in  fatal 
accidents.  The  necessity  for  high  insulation  and  careful 
'Ork  in  connection  with  arc  lines  is  even  greater  than  il  was 
about  fifty  lights  on  a  circuit  was  a  common  average; 
low  the  number  of  lights  per  circuit  is  often  over  one  hun- 
dred, and  if  the  lines  are  not  kept  in  good  condition  there  is 
sure  to  be  trouble.  All  fittings  used  about  the  lamps  them- 
selves should  be  sucb  as  to  give  high  insulation. 
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5.  Helpflit  of  Liamps. — Arc  lamps  for  street  lighting 
are  nearly  always  placed  at  street  intersections.  When  the 
blocks  are  long,  they  are  also  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
block.  The  older  method  was  to  use  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  lamps  hung  high  above  the  street,  but  it  is  now 
considered  better  practice  to  hang  the  lamps  lower  and  to 
use  more  of  them  if  necessary.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  streets  are  shaded  by  trees.  Where  the  space  to  be 
illuminated  is  open,  the  lamps  may  be  hung  fairly  high,  say, 
30  to  40.  feet  above  the  ground;  but  when  the  streets  are  at 
all  shaded,  a  height  of  20  to  25  feet  is  to  be  preferred. 


6.     Methods  of  Han^in^  Liamps. — There  are,  in  gen- 
eral, three  methods  of  hanging  lamps:    (a)   By  mounting  on 

pole  tops;  (d)  by  suspending  from  mast  arms  or 
pole  fixtures  projecting  from  a  side  pole;  (c)  by 
suspending  from  the  middle  of  a  span  wire  so 
that  they  will  hang  over  the  center  of  the  street. 
When  the  lamps  are  mounted  on  pole  tops, 
they  are  fixed  permanently,  no  provision  being 
made  for  lowering  them  when  they  are  trimmed. 
The  pole  must,  therefore,  be  provided  with  pole 
steps,  so  that  the  trimmer  can  climb  up  to  the 
lamp.  This  method  of  mounting  makes  the 
work  of  trimming  hard,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
used  nearly  so  much  as  other  methods,  which 
allow  the  lamp  to  be  lowered.  The  pole-top 
mounting  has  a  few  advantages,  among  which 
is  the  absence  of  rope  and  pulleys,  also  the 
line  wires  when  once  connected  up  are  not 
moved,  as  they  are  every  time  a  lamp  is  raised 
or  lowered.  The  raising  and  lowering  of  lamps 
is  a  frequent  source  of  breaks  in  the  line  wire 
due  to  the  slight  bending  and  unbending  that  the 
wire  is  subjected  to.  These  advantages  are, 
however,  more  than  offset  by  the  difficulty  of  trimming  if  the 
lamps  are  mounted  hig^h  above  the  street.  Fig.  2  shows  an 
ornamental  style  of  pole-top  mounting.    In  this  case,  the  lamo 


Fig.  2 
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is  only  about  20  feet  above  the  street,  and  as  it  is  used  with 
enclosed  arcs,  which  are  trimmed  about  once  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  the  climbing  up  to  the  lamp  is  not  as  much  of  an  objection 
as  with  the  old-style  open  arcs  that  required  daily  trittiming. 
7.  Fig.  3  illustrates  a  typical  niHst-arm  8tispt>iiston. 
The  .lamp  is  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  rope  and 
pulleys,  and  is  provided  with  a  small  hood  to  protect  the 
top  from  the  weather.  The  lamp  is  suspended  from  the 
rope  by  the  intervening  cross-arm  a  and  insulator  i.  A 
cross-arm  and  insulator  of  this  kind  should  be  provided  in 


rorder  to  secure  good  insulation  between  the  lamp  and  the 
pole  fixture  and  also  to  keep  the  line  wires  spread  apart. 

Since  the  introduction  of  high-voltage  enclosed  arcs  and 
the  operation  of  a  large  number  of  lamps  per  circuit,  it 
is  essential  that  each  lamp  be  provided  with  a  suspension 
that  will  give  hiy;h  insulL^tion.  The  old-style,  plain,  wooden 
crosapiece  with  a  porcelain  knob  at  each  end  is  not  sufficient. 
Kg.  4  shows  a  Cutter  pole  fixture  of  small  size  used  consid- 
rably  for  street  lighting  with  enclosed  arcs.     It   supports 

e  lamp  about  3  feel  from  the  pole. 
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8.  The  span-wire  suspension  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5. 
It  is  the  best  form  to  use  when  it  is  desired  to  bring  the 
lamp  over  the  center  of  the  street.  A  pulley  is  placed  at 
the  center  and  another  on  the  side  pole  and  the  poles  are 

usually  set  at  diagonally 
opposite  corners  of  the 
street  intersection.  The 
span  or  suspension  wire 
is  usually  of  T*W-inch  or 
i-inch  galvanized  steel 
and  the  side  poles  about 
30  to  35  feet  high  with  a 
6-inch  top.  This  method 
of  suspension,  of  course, 
involves  the  use  of  two 
poles  and  for  this  reason 
the  mast-arm  suspen- 
sion is  often  preferred. 
The  chances  are  that  for 
lighting  a  given  town  or 
city  a  combination  of  the  three  methods  may  be  desirable, 
the  style  of  suspension  being  chosen  that  is  best  adapted  for 
the  particular  location  of  the  light. 

9.  Arc-L«ainp  Pulleys. — Pulleys  used  for  suspending 
arc  lamps  have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  those 
especially  interested  in  arc-lamp  specialties.  The  ordinary 
style  of  pulley  is  not  well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work.  An 
arc-lamp  x)ulley  should  always  be  provided  with  a  hood  to 
prevent  its  being  clogged  by  sleet.  It  is  also  desirable  that 
the  pulley  from  which  the  lamp  is  hung  be  of  such  a  design 
that  it  will  hold  the  lamp  from  dropping  in  case  the  rope 
breaks  or  becomes  unfastened  in  any  way.  In  Fig.  5,  a 
lamp-supporting  pulley  is  indicated  at  //  and  a  swivel-pole 
pulley  at  /?.  Both  are  of  the  sleet-proof  kind.  A  number  of 
different  lamp-supporting  pulleys  are  now  manufactured.  In 
most  of  them  either  a  catch  or  projections  are  arranged  inside 
the  pulley  casing  to  hold  the   lamp  when  it  is  raised  and 


Pig.  4 
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relieve  the  rope  of  all  straiu.  When  the  lamp  is  to  be  low- 
ered, it  is  first  pulled  up  a  little.  This  unlocks  the  pulley  and 
allows  Ihe  lamp  to  be  lowered.  The  use  of  self-locking  pul- 
leys also  helps  to  make  the  operation  of  trimming  more  rapid. 
10.  Kope. — The  rope  used  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
lamps  is  an  important  item  on  a  large  system  and  should  be 
carefully  selected.  Practice  varies  greatly  as  to  the  kind  of 
rope  used.  Formerly,  manila  rope  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively, but  the  tendency  is  now  toward  a  solid  braided  cotton 
rope  or  a  flexible  wire  rope.  When  cotton  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  provided  with  a  wax  finish  that  keeps  the  rain 
from  soaking  into  and  rotting  it.  The  rope  is  usually  3  inch 
in  diameter,    though    a-inch  is  sometimes  used   with  heavy 


■  Iftmps.  If  wire  rope  is  used,  it  is  usually  the  so-called 
tinned  sash  cord,  which  is  a  rope  made  up  of  a  hemp  center 
surrounded  by  tinned  steel  wire.  It  was  formerly  the  practice 
to  coil  up  enough  surplus  rope  on  the  pole  at  each  lamp  to 
allow  the  lamp  to  be  lowered  to  the  ground.  It  is  now  cus- 
tomary to  end  the  rope  in  such  a  way  that  another  rope  may 
be  hooked  on  to  it  and  the  lamp  lowered.  This  extra  rope, 
known  as  a  trlniiiier's  ro|>e,  is  from  20  to  30  feet  long  and 
is  provided  with  a  snap  hook  at  one  end  and  a  number  of 
rings  near  the  other,  the  latter  being  spaced  so  as  to  suit  the 
varying  heights  at  which  the  lamps  may  be  hung.  The  end 
of  (he  rope  on  the  pole  may  be  fastened  by  means  of  special 
made  for  the  piupose. 
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11,     Cut-out  SwItfhoB. — The  rules  of  the  Fire  Undi 
writerii   require    tlial  wherever   cons  tan  t-cutreDt   arc 
enter  a  building,  an  approved  double-contact  service  switd 
shall  be  installed,  so  that  the  current  can  be  cut  off  at  : 
time.     These  switches  must  be  substantially  made,  must  b 
mounted  on  incombustible  bases,  and  must  he  placed  ' 
they  may  be  easily  reached  by  policemen  and  firemen.     Thq 
must  have  good  contacts,   be   quick   in   action,  and   shoffl 
clearly  whether  the  current  is  on  or  oflf. 

Fig,  6  shows  the  Wood  arc  cut-out.  a  style  that  has  been 
extensively  used  and  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  opera- 
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tion  of  cut-out  switches  in  general.  The  parts  here  shown 
are  mounted  in  a  waterproof  cast-iron  box  with  an  open- 
ing past  which  an  indicator  moves  to  show  when  the  current 
is  on  or  off. 

Two  blades  a,  6.  Fig,  6  (ft),  are  attached  to  the  line  termi- 
nals f,  li,  as  shown.  The  house  terminals  are  connected  lo 
the  posts  e.  /.  When  the  handle  is  pushed  up,  the  porcelain 
rollers  r,  r  press  the  blades  into  the  clips  on  terminals  c  / 
and  thus  connect  the  line  with  the  lamps.  When  the  lever 
is  pulled  down,  the  rollers  bear  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
blades,  causing  them  to  leave  the  clips  on  the  posts  c,  /and 
swing  over  so  as  to  rest  on  the  casting  /-.  thus  cutting  out 
the  lamps  and  allowing  the  current  to  itow  directly  across 
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[  from  one  blade  to  the  other  and  disconnecting  the  house 
,  wires  entirely  from  the  line.     The   springs  shown  in  the 
fiyure  make  the  action  t|uick  and  positive. 

12.  Cut-Outs  on  Art-  Lumps. — Nearly  all  arc  lamps 
are  provided  with  a  simplu  short-circuiting  switch  by  means 
of  which  the  lamp  can  be  cut  out.  This  switch  does  not, 
however,  disconnect  the  lamp  entirely  from  the  circuit,  and 
it  is  always  dangerous  to  work  on  a  lamp  under  such  circuni- 
.  stances  when  standing  on  the  ground,  because  there  is  liable 
to  be  a  ground,  on  some  part  of  the  line,  that  provides  a 
path  for  the  current  through  the  person  working  on  the 
lamp.  Since  the  introduction  of  con- 
stant-current circuits  operating  a  large 
number  of  lights,  the  danger  from 
shock  has  materially  increased,  and 
lamps  are  now  frequently  equipped 


LWith  absolute  cut-out  switches  that  are  separate  from  the 
f  lamp   and   that   will   cut   out   the    lamp   and   disconnect   it 
I  antirely  from  the  circuit.     Pig.  7  shows  a  series  arc  lamp 
equipped  with  a  separate  cut-out  switch  of  this  kind, 

13.  LoopIuK  In  LiLtnpa  ou  Series  Circuits. — When 
^a  lamp  is  looped  in  on  a  series  circuit  out  of  doors,  it  is  not 
S'  to  provide  a  cut-out  switch  at  the  point  where  it 
[Jb  cat  into  the  line,  though  switches  are  sometimes  placed  at 
the  lamp  itself.  Fig.  8  shows  one  method  of  looping  in  on 
s  circuit.     An  arm  b,  provided  with  insulators  c,  d,  is 
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mounted  as  sbown.     The  loop  a  runs  to  the  lamp  or,  in  case 
the  circuit  is  carried  inlo  a  building,  runs  to  the  cut-out. 
When  a  circuit  is  to  be  looped  in  between  poles,  the  break 


may  be  made  by  using  a  single  porcelain  insulator,  as  shown 
in   FJK.   9,  or  if  biyher  insulation  is  required  between  the 

terminals  of  the  break,  two  insulators  connected  by  a  short 
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length  of  wire  may  be  used.  Fig,  10  shows  another  method 
of  accomplishing  the  same  result  by  using  a  special  porce- 
lain insulator.  __^_^ 

TESTING  AUC-IilGHT  LINTIS 

14,  Since  street  arc-lighting  circuits  are  generally  lonp, 
considerably  exposed,  and  of  comparatively  smalt  wire,  they' 
always  give  more  or  less  trouble  on  account  of  grounds, 
breaks,  and  crosses.  Breaks  are  of  quite  frequent  occur- 
rence, especially  during  heavy  wind  or  sleet  storms,  and 
very  often  cannot  be  detected  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the 
line.  The  wire  may  be  broken  though  the  insulation  holds,, 
the  ends  together,  so  that,  to  all  appearances,  the  line  i»: 
intact.  Breaks  are  especially  liable  to  occur  at  the  poiotj 
where  the  line  loops  from  the  pole  to  the  lamps. 

Grounds  are   most  likely  to    occur    around    the    fronts 
stores  where  the  wires  are  run  in  proximity  to  iron  awninj 
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or  fittings.  Also,  where  the  lines  run  through  trees,  there 
will  always  be  more  or  less  of  a  ground,  especially  in  wet 
weather.  In  this  case,  however,  the  trouble  would  be  more 
correctly  termed  a  U-ak,  as  it  is  due  to  defective  insulation 
and  does  not  constitute  a  direct  connection  to  ground,  as 
would  happen,  for  example,  if  one  of  the  lines  came  into 
contact  with  an  iron  pole  or  a  gas  or  water  pipe. 

Crosses  are  caused  by  one  line  coming  into  contact  with 
another,  and,  under  ordinary  conditions,  should  not  occur 
frequently  if  the  line  is  well  constructed.  Of  course,  heavy 
storms,  especially  sleet  storms,  may  cause  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  on  arc  lines,  but  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  troubles 
that  are  liable  to  occur  under  ordinary  working  conditions. 

All  arc  lines  should  be  tested  at  intervals  during  the  day 
■to  see  if  any  faults  have  developed,  so  that  they  can  be 
looked  up  and  remedied,  if  possible,  before  it  comes  time  to 
Start  up  in  the  evening.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways, 
but  in  many  cases  grounds  and  breaks  are  located  by  the  use 
of  an  ordinary  magneto-bell.  This  bell  requires  no  battery 
for  its  operation  and  is  able  to  ring  through  a  long  length  of 
line;  moreover,  it  is  easily  carried  around  from  place  to  place. 


» 


15.     Locating  Breaks. — Series  arc  circuits  should  be 
frequently  tested  for  breaks  by  connecting  a  magneto  to  the 
terminals  of  the  circuit,  at  the  station,  and  ringing  it  up.     If 
the  bell  fails  to  ring,  it  shows   that   the  circuit  is  broken 
somewhere  and  the  break  should  be  looked  up  at  once.     If 
the  circuit  is  arranged  in  loops  that  can  be  cut  out  by  means 
of  switches  on  the  poles,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut 
lUt  the  loops  in  succession  until  a  ring  is  obtained.     This 
'ill  show  in  which  loop  the  break  is,  and  the  fault  can  then 
further  located,  as  described  later;  or,  in  many  cases,  it 
lay  be  found  by  a  simple  inspection.     In  general,  however, 
le  problem  will  be  to  locate  a  break  on  a  simple  series  cir- 
cuit, such  as  that  shown  in  Fig,  II.     The  irregular  outline 
represents    a    circuit,   or    portion    of    a    circuit,    of    which 
M,b  are  the  terminals;  /. /,  etc,  represent  the  lamps.     It  is 
fband  by  ringing  up  between  a,b  that  there  is  a  break  on 
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the  circuit  indicated  at  the  pointer,  though  its  location  is  not 
known  as  yet.  First  connect  a  and  b  together  and  ground 
them,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Then  go  to  point  f, 
as  near  the  middle  of  the  circuit  as  possible,  and  open 
the  circuit  by  lowering  a  lamp  and  removing  the  wires,  or  in 
any  other  way  that  may  be  convenient.  Attach  one  terminal 
of  the  testing  magneto  to  ground,  by  connecting  it  with  a 
hydrant  or  other  ground  connection  that  may  be  at  hand,  and 
the  other  terminal  to  one  end  of  the  circuit  d\  ring  up,  and  if 
the  bell  rings,  it  shows  that  the  portion  of  the  circuit  from  d 
around  to  the  station  is  all  right  and  that  the  break  is  in 
the  other  half.     Close  the  circuit  at  c  and  move  on  to  a 
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Fig.  11 

place  /,  about  half  way  between  c  and  the  station.  The 
circuit  is  here  opened  and  the  magneto-bell  connected  as 
before.  If  a  ring  is  obtained  when  the  bell  is  connected  to 
the  left-hand  end  of  the  line,  it  shows  that  the  stretch  of 
circuit  f-g-b  is  intact;  while,  if  the  bell  does  not  ring  when 
connected  to  the  right-hand  side,  it  shows  that  the  break 
is  between  /  and  r,  because  the  previous  test  showed  that 
the  part  d-I-l-a  was  all  right.  In  this  way,  by  making  a 
few  tests,  the  stretch  of  circuit  in  which  the  break  occurs  can 
be  located  within  narrow  limits,  and  the  break  itself  can  then 
usually  be  found  by  a  careful  inspection. 

16.  liocatlnp:  Grounds. — When  a  line  becomes  grounded 
at  any  point  x,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  12,  the  ground  may  be 
located  by  using  a  ma<jneto,  in  which  case  the  ends  of  the 
line    a,  b   at    the    station    are   left   open,    instead    of   being 
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gfrounded,  as  when  testing  for  breaks.  The  line  is  then 
opened  about  the  middle  point  c  and  each  side  rung  up, 
one  terminal  of  the  magneto  being  connected  to  the 
ground.     The  side  on  which  a  ring  is  obtained  is  the  one 


on  which  the  ground  exists.  The  half  on  which  the  ground 
is  located  is  then  opened  at  its  middle  point,  and  in  this 
way  the  part  of  the  line  that  is  grounded  is  soon  located 
within  narrow  limits. 

9 

17.     Liocating  Grounds  by  Means  of  Voltmeter. — If 

a  high-reading  voltmeter  is  available,  it  can  be  used  for 
locating  grounds  on  an  arc  circuit,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  13. 

200 
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Fig.  13 


The  dynamo  is  here  omitted,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  opera- 
ting the  ciVcuit  connected  to  its  terminals  «,  b. 

In  this  case,  there  are,  say,  fifteen  lamps  operated  on  the 
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circuit.  The  total  pressure  generated  by  the  dynamo  is^ 
say,  15  X  50  =  750  volts,  allowing  50  volts  per  lamp.  The 
difference  of  potential  between  the  negative  side  of  lamp  1 
and  fl-h  is  50  volts,  between  the  negative  side  of  2  and 
fl-h,  100  volts,  and  so  on,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  If  one 
terminal  of  the  voltmeter  is  connected  to  a+  and  the  other 
to  ground,  a  reading  will  be  obtained  whenever  there  is  a 
ground  on  the  line.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  there  is 
a  ground  at  G'\  the  voltmeter  will  then  be  connected  across 
four  lamps  and  will  give  a  reading  of  about  200  volts.  The 
voltmeter  reading,  therefore,  indicates  how  far  the  ground 
is  out  on  the  line.  If,  for  example,  a  reading  of  about 
100  volts  is  obtained,  it  is  known  that  the  ground  is  some- 
where between  the  second  and  third  lamps. 

18«     Differential    Method     of     Liocatlng^    Grounds. 

This  method  consists  in  balancing  the  drop  through  an 
artificial  line  against  the  drop  through  the  portion  of  the 
circuit  from  the  station  to  the  point  where  the  ground  exists; 
it  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  14. 

The  terminals  of  the  circuit  are  indicated  at  a,  b,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  ten  lamps  are  shown.  The  total 
pressure  generated  by  the  dynamo  will  be  about  500  volts, 
and  the  drop  in  pressure  between  a-\-  and  different  points 
on  the  circuit  will  increase  as  the  lamps  are  passed,  as 
shown  by  the  numbers  50,  100,  etc.  The  testing  apparatus 
consists  of  a  number  of  equal  resistances  1,2,3,4,  etc.  con- 
nected in  series,  with  terminals  brought  out  to  a  switch,  as 
indicated.  These  resistances  should  be  fairly  high,  say 
about  50  ohms  each.  Ordinary  52- volt  incandescent  lamps 
will  answer.  A  detector  galvanometer  C  is  connected  to 
the  switch  blade  and  to  the  ground.  One  end  x  of  the 
resistance  is  connected  to  «-(-.  The  other  end  of  the  cir- 
cuit —  b  is  connected  at  the  point  z,  so  that  the  number  of 
resistances  will  correspond  to  the  number  of  lamps  on  the 
circuit  to  be  tested.  The  switch  arm  is  then  moved  to  the 
right  until  the  galvanometer  deflection  comes  to  zero.  In 
this  case,  the  deflection  will  be  zero  when  the  arm  is  at  the 
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point  y  between  resistances  6  and  7.  The  fall  of  pressure 
from  fl+  through  the  artificial  circuit  corresponds  to  the 
fall  in  pressure  from  fl+  around  the  arc  circuit;  hence,  when 
a  point  is  reached  where  the  drop  in  pressure  from  a-\- 
around  to  the  ground  is  equal  to  the  drop  in  the  artificial 


Pio.  14 

line,  the  two  pressures  counterbalance  each  other,  as,  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows,  and  no  current  flows  through  the  gal- 
vanometer. As  soon  as  the  point  corresponding  to  that 
where  the  ground  exists  is  passed  on  the  switch,  the  galva- 
nometer will  reverse  its  deflection. 
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I.I«IITN1N(J    PROTECTION    FOR  ARC    CIRCUITS 

19.  Series  arc-light  circuits  are  very  hkely  to  bring  in 
lightning  discharges  lo  a  station,  because  they  cover  such 
large  areas  and  are  usually  much  exposed.  They  should. 
therefore,  he  well  protected  hy  lightning  arresters.  The 
arresters  used  on  arc  circuits  differ  little,  if  any,  from  those 
used  on  other  circuits.     Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  in 

selecting  an  arrester  to  sec| 
that  it  is  adapted  to  the  volt- 
age of  the  circuit  and 
to  the  kind  of  current; 
I  direct  or  alternating,  Manf . 
of  the  older  types,  wbich- 
Avere  quite  satisfactory  OO' 
circuits  operating  as  high  as-. 
60  to  75  lamps,  are  not  suit- 
able for  high-voltage  circuits 
operating  125  to  150  lamps. 
If  the  older  types  of  arrester 
are  to  be  operated  on  such 
circuits,  two  of  them  should 
be  connected  in  series. 
Each  side  of  every  arc-ligl 
circuit  should  be  equipped!! 
with  an  arrestei 
near  the  point  where  tl 
wires  enter  the  station,  Th( 
arresters  may  be  mounted  back  of  the  arc-light  switchboard 
or  on  a  special  rack  placed  near  the  point  where  the  wires, 
enter  the  building. 

20.  T^lKlitiiliiK  Arrester  for  Arc  Lumps. — Althougllj 

lightning  may  not  get  into  the  station,  it  sometimes  puuo^l 

tures  the  insulation  of  the  lamps  out  on   the  line   and  i 

responsible  for  many  burned-out  coils.     In  order  to  prevent 

this,  small  arresters,  or  spark  gaps,  may  be  connected  Bcrol| 

the  terminals  of  the  lamp.     Fig,  15  shows  a  simple  arrest 
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for  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  two  brass  cylinders  with  a 
small  gap  between  them,  and  when  a  discharge  comes 
along  the  line,  it  jumps  between  the  cylinders  and  thus 
passes  along  to  the  regular  lightning  arresters,  which  carry 
it  to  ground.  The  lightning  will  jump  the  gap  in  pref- 
erence to  passing  through  the  lamp  because  of  the  reactance 
of  the  regulating  coils  in  the  lamp. 


ARC-LIGHT    DYNAM08 


DIRECT-CUBKENT    MACHINES 

UACniKEB    FOR    CONSTANT-CDKRENT    DISTRIBUTION 

21.  In  the  early  days  of  arc  lighting,  the  lamps  were 
■nearly  always  operated  in  series  by  direct  current  supplied 
from  constant-current  dynamos  designed  specially  for  this 
class  of  work.  In  later  years,  the  use  of  constant-potential 
lamps  has  become  so  great  that  constant-current,  arc-light 
Hdynamos  do  not  occupy  nearly  so  prominent  a  place  in  light- 
jag  stations  as  they  did.  Constant  alternating -current  gen- 
erators are  now  seldom  installed;  if  constant  alternating 
current  is  required  for  the  operation  of  series  lamps,  it  is 
lObtained  from  regular  constant- potential  alternators  by  the 
use  of  constant-current  transformers  or  automatic  reactance 
coils,  in  the  same  way  as  in  series  incandescent  lighting. 

Constaut  tllreet-L-urrent  arc  niuchliies  are  always 
Iseries- wound  and  may  have  armatures  of  the  open-circuit  or 
Glosed-circuit  type.  These  machines  generate  a  small  cur- 
rent at  high  voltage;  hence,  a  shunt  winding  for  the  field  is 
Mlt  of  the  question  because  of  the  exceedingly  large  amount 
ii  fine  wire  that  would  be  required  for  it. 

22.  Constant-current,  arc-light  dynamos  are,  in  many 
respects,  a  decided  contrast  to  the  constant-potential,  direct- 
current  machines  used  for  !ow-pressure*lighting  or  street- 
^way  work.    In  the  first  place,  arc  machines  must  generate 
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a  comparatively  small  current  (from  6  to  10  amperes),  but 
the  maximum  pressure  that  they  are  called  on  to  deliver 
at  full  load  is  very  high.  Moreover,  they  must  be  con- 
structed  so  as  to  keep  the  current  at  the  required  amount 
through  a  wide  range  in  the  number  of  lamps  operated. 
Constant-potential  dynamos  do  just  the  opposite.  They 
maintain  the  pressure  (usually  from  110  to  600  volts)  at  a 
constant  or  nearly  constant  value  and  the  current  varies  with 
the  load.  A  constant-potential  machine  can  be  made  self- 
regulating  by  providing  it  with  a  compound  field  winding. 
In  order,  however,  to  make  a  direct-current  machine  regulate 
for  constant  current,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  it  with  an  elec- 
tromechanical regulator  of  some  kind  that  will  adjust  the  volt- 
age with  changes  in  load,  so  as  to  keep  the  current  constant. 

23.  For  convenience,  constant-current  arc  machines  may 
be  divided  into  two  general  classes:  (a)  those  with  open-coil 
armatures  and  (d)  those  wnth  closed-coil  armatures.  Of 
machines  with  open-coil  armatures,  the  most  prominent 
examples  are  the  Thomson-Houston  (T.  H.)  and  the  Brush. 
Large  numbers  of  these  machines  have  been  installed  in  the 
past  and  their  principles  of  operation  have  already  been 
described.  The  Thomson-Houston  machine  is  not  now 
regularly  manufactured;  neither  is  the  old  two-pole  type  of 
Brush  machine.  The  Brush  multipolar  machine,  which  is 
ilhistrated  later,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  modem  con- 
stant, direct-current,  arc-light  dynamo  with  open-circuit  type 
of  armature.  Machines  having  closed-circuit  armatures  are 
represented  by  the  Wood  (Fort  Wayne)  and  Western  Elec- 
tric makes.  Both  of  these  machines  have  armatures  of  the 
ring  type.  On  constant  direct-current  machines,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  automatic  regulator  that  will  change  the 
voltage  with  change  in  load  so  as  to  keep  the  current  con- 
stant. In  some  cases,  the  regulation  is  accomplished  by 
shifting  the  brushes;  in  others,  the  brushes  are  shifted  and 
at  the  same  time  the  ampere-turns  on  the  field  are  varied, 
either  by  cutting  some  of  the  field  turns  in  or  out  or  by  varying 
an  adjustable  resistance  shunted  across  the  field  winding. 
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24.  Brush  Ai-c  Dyimmo.— The  later  style  of  Brush 
arc  dyoarao  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  These  machines  are  much 
larger  than  the  old  bipolar  type  and  have  a  higher  efficiency. 
'  The  armature  M  is  o£  the  ring,  open-circuit  type,  and  its 
general  construction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  older-style 
armature  with  a  number  of  improvemeiUs  in  the  mechanical 
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^Hetails  and  method  of  insulation      The  connections  are  also 
K' slightly  different  in  order  to  adapt  the  armature  to  a  four- 
pole  field.     Instead  of  connecting  diametrically  opposite  coils 
in  series,  as  in  a  two-pole  machine,  four  coils  situated  one- 
quarter  of  a  circumference  from  one  another  are  connected 
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in  series  and  the  terminals  brought  out  to  the  commutator 
segments. 

The  field  is  the  same,  in  some  respects,  as  that  on  the  old 
machine,  but  there  are  four  poles  on  each  side  of  the  arma- 
ture inst^d  of  two.  On  each  side,  the  poles  are  alternately 
north  and  south,  but  poles  directly  opposite  each  other  are 
of  the  same  polarity.  For  example,  in  Fig.  16,  poles  A,  A 
are  alike  and  of  one  polarity,  while  By  B  are  also  alike  but  of 
polarity  opposite  to  A,  A. 

The  other  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  new-style 
and  old-style  Brush  machines  lies  in  the  regulator.  The  old 
regulator  was  entirely  separate  from  the  dynamo,  but  in  the 
later  machines  the  regulator  is  mounted  on  the  dynamo.  It 
varies  the  amount  of  the  resistance  shunted  across  the  field, 
and  also  shifts  the  brushes  around  the  commutator.  The 
regulator.  Fig.  16,  is  in  the  box  C;  rheostat  D  is  connected 
in  shunt  across  the  terminals  of  the  field  by  means  of  the 
wires  a,  a' ,  and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  steps,  connec- 
tions to  which  are  made  by  an  arm  moving  over  the  con- 
tacts b.  This  arm  is  shifted  by  the  regulator  and  at  the 
same  time  the  brushes  are  tipped  by  means  of  the  rocker- 
arm  c  attached  to  the  brush-holder  yoke  d. 

25.  The  Kej^ulator. — Two  types  of  regulator  have 
been  brought  out  for  multipolar  Brush  machines.  The  first 
type  used  magnetic  clutches  to  move  the  rheostat  arm.  The 
one  now  made  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  It  is  thrown  into  or  out 
of  action  by  an  encased  magnet  ;;/  connected  in  series  with 
the  lamps.  Magnet  rn  does  not  move  the  rheostat  arm  a,  but 
simply  controls  a  valve  that  admits  oil,  under  pressure,  to 
either  side  of  a  vane  or  piston  that  swings  around  in  the 
closed  chamber  b.  The  oil  pressure  necessary  to  operate 
the  piston  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  small  rotary  pump  c 
driven  by  a  belt  from  the  dynamo  shaft  running  on  pulley  d. 
The  lower  case  is  filled  with  oil  to  a  point  a  little  below  the 
rheostat-arm  shaft.  Oil  is  drawn  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
box  and  discharged  through  the  valve,  which  moves  up  and 
down  in  a  small  valve  chamber.     When  the  current  is  at  its 
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normal  value,  the  valve  occupies  a  central  position  and  the 

ports  are  arranged  so  that  oil  circulates  through  the  valve 

_  chamber  without  moving  the  rotary  piston  or  vane  attached 


to  the  rheostat  arm.  One  end  of  the  lever,  pivoted  at  k. 
Fig.  17.  is  attached  to  the  valve,  and  the  other  end  to  the 
armature   of   magnet  m.     If    the   current   becomes   weaker 
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than  normal,  tn  rises  and  the  valve  lowers,  thus  admitting 
oil  to  one  side  of  the  rotary  piston  in  casing  b.  If  the 
current  becomes  stronger  than  normal,  the  armature  lowers, 
raises  the  valve,  and  turns  the  rheostat  arm  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

26.  In  addition  to  moving  the  rheostat,  the  regulator 
tips  the  brushes  by  means  of  an  arm  extending  from  the 
rocker  and  carrying  a  toothed  arc  that  engages  with  a  small 
spur  wheel  on  the  shaft  carrying  the  rheostat  arm.  By  this 
movement  the  brushes  are  adjusted  with  the  changes  in  load 
so  as  to  keep  the  spark  at  the  brushes  about  I  inch  long  on 
short  circuit  and  I  inch  long  on  full  load.  This  controller 
will  hold  the  current  at  its  correct  value  with  very  little 
variation  either  way. 

CLC)SKl>-COIL    MACHINES 

27.  The  Wood  arc  dynamo,  Fig.  18,  has  a  simple, 
closed-coil  rin^  armature  and  a  commutator  divided  into  a 
large  number  of  segments  so  as  to  keep  the  voltage  between 
sej^fments  low  and  prevent  undue  sparking.  The  controlling 
magnet  m  of  the  regulator  is  connected  in  series  with  the 
line  and  operates  the  lever  ;/.  The  brushes  are  moved  by 
means  of  a  small,  double  friction  clutch  that  is  contained  in 
the  casing  shown  at  a.  When  the  lever  is  pulled  up  beyond 
the  normal  position,  the  clutch  moves  the  brushes  forwards 
by  means  of  the  gears  b.c.d,  thus  lowering  the  current.  If 
the  current  becomes  too  weak,  the  lever  moves  down  and 
the  clutch  moves  the  brushes  back,  thus  increasing  the  cur- 
rent. These  dynamos  operate  on  a  single  circuit  and  are 
made  as  large  as  150-lights  capacity. 

28.  The  Westorn  Kloctric  machines  also  have  closed- 
coil  armatures;  the  larger  sizes  are  of  the  four-pole  type  and 
have  two  pairs  of  brushes.  They  are  provided  with  two 
regulators  and  supply  two  circuits  in  parallel;  each  of  the 
regulators  controls  one  pair  of  brushes.  This  is  a  some- 
what different  multiple-circuit  arrano^einent  from  that  of  the 
Brush  m.achine,  in  which  the  two  loops  or  circuits  are  in  series 
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and  the  current  is  bound  to  be  the  same  in  each.  When  the 
circuits  are  in  parallel,  each  must  have  a  regulator  of  its  own, 
hut   under    no   circumstances    can    the    pressure    obtained 


ft 


exceed  that  which  is  ordinarily  applied  to  one  circuit;  i.  e,, 
half  the  pressure  that  the  machine  would  have  to  generate  if 
all  the  lamps  were  connected  in  series. 

tUCVERSAL.    OF    POLARITY 

Sometimes  the  polarity  of  arc  machines  becomes 
reversed.  This  fs  usually  due  either  to  lightning,  wrong 
plugging  at  the  switchboard,  or  the  circuit  from  the  machine 
coming  into  contact  with  some  other  circuit.  When  the 
polarity  is  reversed,  the  lamps  operated  by  the  machine 
will  bum  "upside  down";  i.  e.,  the  lower,  or  short,  carbons 
ffill  be  positive  and  will  bum  twice  as  fast  as  the  upper. 
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If  the  current  is  allowed  to  flow  in  the  wrong  direction  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  the  bottom  carbon  holders  will  be 
destroyed.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  see  that  trouble  of 
this  kind  is  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  As  far  as  the 
lamps  are  concerned,  the  trouble  can  be  overcome  by  simply 
reversing  the  plug  connections  at  the  switchboard,  but  the 
polarity  of  the  dynamo  should  be  righted  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. This  may  be  done  as  follows:  Connect  the  brushes 
together  by  a  piece  of  wire  so  that  the  armatures  will  be 
short-circuited  and  hence  will  allow  current  to  pass  through 
the  fields  without  running  the  machine  as  a  motor.  Then 
connect  the  positive  pole  of  another  machine  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  machine  to  be  fixed  and  allow  the  current  to 
flow  for  a  few  moments.  If  another  machine  is  not  avail- 
able, a  number  of  cells  of  battery  may  be  used.  This  will 
reverse  the  polarity  and  bring  the  machine  back  to  its  former 
condition.  After  this  is  done,  the  short-circuiting  loop  may 
be  removed  from  the  brushes.  Do  not  attempt  to  reverse 
the  polarity  while  the  machine  is  running. 


RUNNING    ARC    MACHINES    IN    SERIES 

30.  Sometimes  conditions  may  arise  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  run  two  arc  machines  in  series  in  order  to  supply 
the  lamps  on  a  given  circuit,  because  the  number  of  lights 
to  be  operated  may  exceed  the  capacity  of  any  one  of  the 
available  machines.  The  two  machines  are  connected  in 
series  by  connecting  the  positive  terminal  of  one  to  the 
negative  terminal  of  the  other,  in  just  the  same  way  as  cells 
are  connected  together  when  their  E.  M.  F.*s  are  to  be 
added.  When  arc  machines  are  run  in  this  way  there  is 
often  trouble  due  to  the  current  seesawing  or  hunting.  The 
current,  instead  of  remaining  steady,  surges  up  and  down. 
This  is  caused  by  the  unstable  action  of  the  regulators  on 
the  two  machines;  both  try  to  do  the  regulating  at  once  and 
the  result  is  an  unstable  condition  of  affairs.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  best  to  throw  one  regulator  out  of 
action  and  make  the  machine  generate  its  full-load  voltage 
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by  blocking  the  regulator  or  setting  the  brushes  at  their 
position  of  maxinmni  E.  M.  P.  This  machine  will  then 
;:fnerate  a  constant  E.  M.  F.,  and  whatever  changes  are 
necessary  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  regulator  on  the 
other  machine. 

ALTERNATING-CITURKNT,  AKC-L,IGHT  DYNAMOS 

31.  Con stunt-C Ill-rent  Altcrnntoi-s. — The  operation 
of  arc  lights  in  series  from  constant -t-urreiit  alternutors 
is  not  common,  for  though  such  alternators  have  been  built 
they  are  used  to  but  a  limited  extent.  Unless  used  with 
step-up  transformers,  they  have  the  same  disadvantage  as 
direct  constant-current  machines;  i.  e.,  in  order  to  operate 
a  large  number  of  lamps  they  must  generate  a  very  high 
pressure. 

32.  Although  it  is  quite  possible  to  operate  alternating- 
current  arc  lamps  in  series  from  constant-current  alterna- 
tors, the  present  practice  is  to  generate  the  current  by 
.con  St  ant -potential  alternators  and  then  lo  supply  it  to  the 
series  circuits  either  directly,  by  means  of  special  constant- 
current  transformers,  or  through  a  regulator  of  some  kind 
that  will  vary  the  E.  M.  F.  applied  to  the  circuit  as  the  load 
varies.     The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it  allows  series 

larc  lamps  to  be  operated  from  the  same  alternators  that  are 
liased  to  operate  incandescent  lamps,  thus  simplifying  the 
Station  equipment.  Also,  one  large  alternator  operating  at 
a  moderate  pressure  can  be  made  lo  operate  a  large  number 
of  series  lamps  by  running  a  number  of  circuits  all  fed  in 
parallel  from  the  same  dynamo  and  each  circuit  provided  with 
an  independent  regulator  or  transformer  to  keep  the  current 
in  that  circuit  constant. 

OPERATION    OF    BERTES    ABP    LAMPS    FROM    CONSTANT- 
POTENTIAL    ALTERNATORS 

33.  Operntlon  Dlreotly  From  Maclilnc. — Suppose 
thai  alternator  .-},  Fig.  19,  generates  current  at  a  constant 
pressure  of  2.000  volls.  If  enclosed-arc  lamps  are  used, 
each  lamp  will  take  about  80  volts  and  about  twenty-five 
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lamps  can  be  connected  in  series  across  the  line,  as  indi- 
cated. This  is  similar  to  the  method  described  for  operating 
incandescent  street  lamps  in  series.  With  this  scheme  of 
connection  it  is  necessary  to  provide  each  lamp  with  a  cut- 
out of  some  kind  that  will  insert  a  resistance  or  reactance  in 
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the  circuit  whenever  a  lamp  is  extinguished;  otherwise,  the 
current  will  increase,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
pressure  applied  to  the  circuit  is  constant  no  matter  how 
many  lamps  may  be  in  operation. 

34.  Use  of  Adjustable  Trail sf or mer. — The  operation 
of  lamps  direct  from  the  machine  is  only  possible  when  the 
number  of  lights  on  the  circuit  is  suited  to  the  voltage  of  the 
dynamo.  This  is  generally  not  the  case,  and  the  above 
arrangement  is  therefore  of  limited  application  and  has 
been  used  in  comparatively  few  cases.  Instead  of  supplying 
the  lamps  directly  from  the  machine,  a  considerable  range 
of  applied  E.  M.  F.  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  constant- 
potential  transformer  with  its  secondary  coil  split  into  a 
number  of  sections.  Each  lamp  is  provided  with  a  reactance 
coil,  as  before,  but  the  use  of  the  transformer  admits  of  a 
considerable  range  in  the  number  of  lamps  that  may  be 
operated  on  a  circuit;  that  is,  the  combined  voltage  necessary 
for  the  lamps  may  be  considerably  different  from  that 
generated  by  the  alternator.  This  arrangement  does  not, 
however,  provide  automatic  regulation  and  is  therefore 
undesirable. 
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I  35,  Operation  From  Constant-Current  Trausforni- 
ers. — A  method  now  largely  used  for  the  operation  of 
series  alternating-current  lamps  from  constant-potential 
alternators  is  that  in  which  a  special  transformer  is  used 
to  transform  from  constant  potential  to  constant  current. 
This  system  is  practically  the  same  as  that  described  for 
the  operation  of  series  incandescent  lamps  by  means  of  a 
con  slant- current  transformer. 


Fig.  20  shows  one  of  the  larger  sizes  of  General  Electric 
con  slant -current  transformer  with  the  case  removed.  There 
are  two  fixed  primary  coils  PP  and  /"/"  and  two  mov- 
able secondaries  S  S  and  S'  S'.    The  two  secondaries  are 
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counterbaliinced  against  each  other  bjr  means  of  the  levers, 
sectors,  and  chains  shown  in  the  figure,  so  ihat  when  the  load 
is  light  both  coils  occupy  a  position  near  the  center,  and  when 
it  is  heavy  ihey  both  move  toward  the  end  coils.  The 
weight  w  required  to  counterbalance  the  repulsion  effect  is 
carried  by  a  small  auxiliary  lever  /  that  projects  through  the 
top  of  the  case.  The  two  secondary  coils  can  be  connected 
in  series  to  feed  a  single  circuit,  or  they  can  be  connected  to 
two  circuits,  as  in  the  multicircuit  Brush  dynamo. 


Fio.  21 

36.     Constant-current  transformers  can  be  placed  eiiher   > 
in  the  siation  or  in  a  substation  at  a  convenient  point  near 
where  the  lamps  are  to  be   supplied.     In   some  instances 
they  have   been  placed    in   substations   and  equipped  with 
automatic  time  switches  that  cut  ihem  out  in  the  morning  J 
as  soon  as  the  lights  are  no  longer  needed.     At  light  loadstj 
a  sysiem  of  this  kind  has  a  poor  power  factor;  but  if  worked 
at  nearly  full  load,  the  power  factor  is  about  .",  or  about  a 
good   as  the   power   factor   of  a  load   of  induction  iTiotoI$fl 
The   low   power   factor    has   been   urged    as   an   objection^ 
against  systems  of  this  kind;  and  while  it  undoubtedly  is 
an  objection,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  doing  away 
with  arc-light  dynamos  and  running  all  the  lights,  both  an 
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and  iucandescent,  irom  the  same  machine  is  an  advantage 
that  goes  far  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  a  low 
power  factor. 

37.     Kednilatlon  by  Meaii:^  of  Vurliible*  Reactance. 

Balanced  reactance  coils  are  also  used  for  the  operation  of 
series  arc  lamps  from  constant-potential  mains  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  for  series  incandescent  circuits.  Fig.  21 
shows  a  regulating  coil  made  by  the  Western  Electric 
Company.     The  coil  a,  which  is  partially  counterbal.inced  by 


I  weight  c,  is  so  suspended  from  a  sector  &  as  to  slide  up  or 
down  over  the  central  part  of  the  m-shaped  laminated  core. 
Any  increase  in  current  causes  the  coil  to  be  drawn  up,  thus 
increasing  the  reactance  of  the  circuit  and  maintaining  the 
^rrent  at  constant  value. 

r  Fig.  22   shows  different   methods   of   supplying   the   arc 
nit  from  constant-potential  mains.     The  most  desirable 
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arrangement  is  shown  in  (^7),  where  the  arc  circuit  is  supplied 
from  the  secondary  of  a  main  transformer  that  is  provided 
with  a  number  of  taps  so  that  the  transformer  voltage  can  be 
adjusted  to  suit  approximately  the  number  of  lamps  to  be 
operated.  This  requires  but  little  voltage  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  reactance  coil  under  normal  full-load  conditions  and 
therefore  secures  a  better  power  factor  than  if  the  lamps 
were  operated  as  in  (^).  In  this  case  the  secondary  of  the 
transformer  is  not  adjustable,  and  if  the  voltage  required  by 
the  lamps  is  much  less  than  that  furnished  by  the  transformer 
considerable  voltage  must  be  taken  up  in  the  reactance  coil. 
The  voltage  across  the  terminals  of  the  reactance  coil  is  out 
of  phase  with  the  main  secondary  voltage;  hence,  the  greater 
the  voltage  taken  up  by  the  regulator,  the  lower  will  be  the 
power  factor.  In  (r),  the  arc  circuit,  wuth  its  regulator  in 
series,  is  attached  directly  to  the  mains.  This  is  not  as 
desirable  an  arrangement  as  (a)  or  (^),  because  a  ground  on 
the  arc  circuit  grounds  the  main  circuit  also,  as  pointed  out 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  series  incandescent  lamps. 

38.  Keoiioniy  Coils. — Sometimes  it  is  desired  to 
operate  alternating-current  arc  lamps  from  220- volt  or  440- 
volt  circuits.  Lamps  have  been  built  to  operate  directly  on 
220  volts  but  they  are  not  as  satisfactory  or  as  efficient  as 
low-voltage   ( 100-1 20-volt)  lamps.      A   satisfactory  method 
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Fig.  23 


of  operating  low-voltage  lamps  on  these  moderately  high- 
voltage  circuits  is  by  means  of  economy  colls,  or  auto- 
transforniers,  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The  economy  coil  is 
wound  on  a  laminated  iron  core  in  the  same  way  as  the  coil 
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of  an  auto  transformer,  and  a  tap  is  brought  out^  at  the 
middle  point,  as  in  (u).  if  the  coil  is  used  to  transform 
from  220  to  110  volts;  if  used  on  440  volts,  the  secondary 
is  connected  so  as  to  include  one-quarter  of  the  total 
number  of  turns  on  the  coil. 

39.  Balauclng  Colls. — Sometimes  these  coils  are  used 
as  shown  io  Fig.  24,  where  they  split  up  the  voltage  as 
indicated.  Thus,  in  (a),  a  220-volt,  two-wire  system  is 
changed  to  a  three-wire  system  with  110  volts  on  each  side. 
If  one  side  becomes  more  heaviSy  loaded  than  the  other,  the 
current  on  the  heavily  loaded  side  flows  through  the  neutral 
to  the  coil  on  that  side.  The  transformer  action  between 
the  coils  maintains  an  approximately  conslant  voltage  on  the 
two  sides  no  malter  whether  the  load  is  balanced  or  not. 
An  autotransformcr  used  in  this  manner  is  often  called  a 
balancing  c:oil.     In  (d),  the  same  principle  is  followed  out 
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except  that  a  five-wire  system  is  supplied  from  the  coil. 
The  middle  wire  is  usually  grounded  so  that  the  pressure 
that  may  exist  between  any  wire  and  the  ground  can  never 
exceed  half  the  voltage  between  the  outside  lines.  An 
arrangement  similar  to  that  shown  in  diagram  {b)  is  often  very 
useful  in  installations  where  alternating  current  is  distributed 
at  400  to  .'W)  volts  for  power  purposes,  as  for  exampli 
large  manufactories,  and  where  it  is  desired  to  have  several 
lower  voltages  for  the  operation  of  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps  or  for  use  in  starting  motors.  The  balancing  coil  has 
to  be  large  enough  to  handle  the  unbalanced  current  only,  and 
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hence  is  much  smaller  than  a  reg^ular  transformer  capable  of 
transforming  the  whole  of  the  power  supplied  to  the  second- 
ary circuit.  Balancing  coils,  or  autotransformers,  should 
not  be  used  where  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  pressures.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, if  the  primary  pressure  is  over  500  volts  it  is  safer 
and  better  to  use  a  regular  two-coil  transformer. 


ARC-LIGHT    SWITCHBOARDS 


GENERAIi    CONSIDERATIONS 

40.  Arc-liirht  switchboards  bear  little  resemblance  to 
those  used  for  constant-potential  incandescent  lighting.  In 
most  stations  of  any  size,  there  are  several  arc  machines,  or 
if  alternating  current  is  used,  several  arc-light  transformers 
and  several  circuits.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  switchboard 
arranged  so  that  any  machine  or  transformer  can  be  con- 
nected to  any  circuit  and  so  that  a  circuit  can  be  transferred 
from  one  source  of  supply  to  another  while  in  operation,  or, 
if  necessary,  so  that  circuits  can  be  operated  in  series.  An 
arrangement  of  switches  to  accomplish  this  would  be 
exceedingly  complicated,  and  arc-light  boards  are  there- 
fore of  the  plug  variety.  The  various  connections  are 
made  by  inserting  plugs  into  receptacles,  the  circuit  being 
completed  on  older  boards  by  flexible  cables  and  on  later 
types  by  the  plug  itself. 

41.  Operating:  Circuits  in  Series. — Quite  frequently, 
when  the  number  of  lamps  on  one  circuit  is  insufficient  to 
load  up  a  dynamo  or  transformer,  two  or  more  circuits  are 
connected  in  series  at  the  switchboard.  With  direct-current 
boards,  the  terminals  of  the  circuits  should  be  marked  + 
and  —  on  the  switchboard,  the  -f-  side  being  that  at  which 
the  current  leaves  the  station  and  the  —  side  that  at  which 
it  returns.  In  connecting  direct-current  circuits  in  series, 
the  —  end  of  one  circuit  should  be  connected  to  the  +  end 
of  the  other,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  25.     If  two  —  ends  are 
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connected,  the  current  will  flow  through  the  second  circuit  in 
the  wrong  direction  and  the  lamps  will  burn  "upside  down," 
The  switchboard  is  usually  equipped  with  an  ammeter. 
which  will  indicate  when  the  current  is  flowing  in  the  proper 
direction.  Some  of  these  ammeters,  (or  example,  the  Weston, 
will  not  give  a  deflection  over  the  scale  unless  the  current 
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flows  in  at  the  +  terminal.  Others  have  an  indicating  attach- 
ment that  shows  whether  or  not  the  current  is  flowing  the 
wrong  way.  It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  series  arc  cir- 
cuits are  never  connected  in  parallel.  If  this  were  done,  the 
current  would  split  between  the  circuits  and  the  lamps  would 
It  operate  properly.  

CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION  OF  ARC 
H  WITCH  BOARDS 
42.     Simple    Boni-tl  With    Cables, — Fig.  26  illustrates 
about  the  simplest  possible  type  of  board  equipped  with  an 
ammeter  and  terminals  for  two  machines  and  four 
These  terminals  take  the  form  of  sockets  or  spring  jacks 
mounted  on  the  board,  and  connections  are  made  between 
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the  various  receptacles  by  means  of  heavily  insulated,  flex- 
ible cables  provided  with  a  plug  at  each  end.  Each  terminal 
is  double,  and  those  for  the  dynamos  are  arranged  in  the 
lower  row  and  marked  +Ay  —A,  +B,  —B,  each  dynamo 
being  distinguished  by  its  letter  A  or  B.  The  terminals 
of  the  four  line  circuits  are  arranged  in  two  rows  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  board  and  are  marked  +1,  — i,  +2,  —2, 
■i-S,  — ,?,  4-^,  — ^,  each  circuit  being  distinguished  by  its 
number  1,  2,  5,  or  4.  The  ammeter  AM  is  mounted  in  the 
center  of  the  board  and  is  provided  with  terminals  +  and  — . 
The  board  itself  is  usually  made  of  a  good  quality  of  marble. 


Fig.  26 

Slate  is  not  a  good  material  for  arc  boards,  as  it  is  liable  to 
contain  metallic  veins.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
pressure  between  the  terminals  of  an  arc  machine  at  full  load 
is  very  high,  hence  the  switchboard  terminals  must  be  well 
insulated.  On  most  boards,  the  terminals  are  not  even 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  marble,  but  are  insulated 
from  it  by  means  of  hard-rubber  bushinj^fs,  the  marble  serving 
merely  as  a  support  and  not  depended  on  for  insulation. 

The  operation  of  plugging  in  circuits  or  dynamos  always 
appears  confusing  when  explained  on  paper.     It  is,  however, 
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comparatively  easy  to  follow  out  on  the  board  itself,  where 
one  can  handle  the  cables  or  plugs  and  make  the  required 
connections  for  himself.  A  little  practice  during  the  day- 
time, when  the  circuits  are  not  in  use,  will  soon  enable  one 
to  become  so  familiar  with  the  method  of  operation  that  all 
necessary  changes  can  be  made  quickly  and  with  certainty. 
In  making  changes  on  an  arc  board,  it  must  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  a  circuit  carrying  current  should  not  be 
broken  in  order  to  cut  in  or  out  line  circuits  containing  lamps. 
If  the  circuit  is  opened,  the  effect  is  to  increase  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circuit  by  a  large  amount,  and  the  voltage  will 
rise  greatly.  Besides  causing  a  long,  vicious  arc  at  the 
switchboard  and  perhaps  injuring  the  attendant,  it  is  very 
hard  on  the  insulation  of  the  dynamo  or  transformer.  If  a 
dynamo  or  circuit  is  to  be  cut  out,  it  should  first  be  short- 
circuited.  Arc  machines  and  constant-current  transformers 
are  not  injured  by  short-circuiting  as  constant-potential 
apparatus  would  be,  because  as  soon  as  they  are  short- 
circuited  the  voltage  generated  drops  to  a  very  small  amount. 
In  Fig.  2fi  each  termlDal  is  made  double,  so  that  transfers 

can  be  made  without  opening  the  circuit. 

In  Fig.  2G  circuit  1  is  "dead,"  because  its  terminals  are 
not  connected  to  anything.     Circuit  2  is  on  dynamo  A,  the 

path   of    the   current    being    +A-+3 2 A.        Circuits 

3  and  <l  are  in  series  with  each  other  on  dynamo  /?,  and  the 
ammeter  is  also  in  series  in  this  circuit.  The  path  of  the  cur- 
rent is  +B,  through  the  ammeter  to  -I--5 3~  +-1 4 19. 

43.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  connect  the  ammeter  in 
circuit  3.  To  disconnect  it  from  circuits  H  and  J,  it  is 
first  short-circuited  by  plugging  in  a  cable  across  the  termi- 
nals +  ff  and  -f.?.  The  two  plugs  on  the  cables  leading  to 
the  ammeter  may  then  be  withdrawn  from  +.t  and  +ff,  and 
the  circuit  will  not  be  opened.  The  plugs  removed  from 
■+ff  and  +3  may  then  be  inserted  at  +A  and  -1-2,  respect- 
ively, thus  shunting  the  ammeter  across  the  cable  +A  +2. 
The  cable  +.-i  +2  is  then  removed  and  the  current  supplied 
to  circuit  2  passes  through  the  ammeter. 
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44.  Again,  with  the  connections  as  shown  in  Fig.  26, 
suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  connect  circuit  1  in  series  with 
circuit  2  without  shutting  down  either  the  dynamo  or  cir- 
cuit 2.  The  first  step  will  be  to  connect  terminal  —1  with 
terminal  +2,  then  terminal  +A  with  terminal  +1.  The 
cable  directly  connecting  terminal  +A  and  +2  may  now  be 
removed  without  opening  the  circuit  at  any  point  and  at  the 
same  time  throwing  the  two  circuits  /  and  2  in  series, 

45.  Jtriisl)  Plii^  and  Spriu^  Jack. — In  case  cables  are 
used  for  making  the  connections,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
plugs  thoroughly  insulated  so  that  there  will  be  no  chance 
for  the  switchboard  attendant  to  make  accidental  contact 
with  any  of  the  terminals  on  the  board  during  the  process 
of  plugging.  No  live  metal  work  of  any  kind  should  be 
allowed  on  the  face  of  the  board.  Moreover,  the  plugs 
should  be  constructed  so  that  in  case  a  circuit  is  opened  hy 
their  withdrawal,  the  consequent  arcing  will  not  cause  damage. 

Fig.  27  illustrates  the  style  of  plug  used  on  boards  for 
large  Brush  machines.     A  is  the  marble  panel  and  b  the 


metal  plug,  or  contact,  attached  to  the  cable  as  shown.  C  is 
a  cup-shaped  casting  to  which  the  line  is  connected  and  into 
which  (•  slides  gnd  is  held  by  the  spring  clip  j,  so  as  to  make 
a  good  contact.  C  screws  on  to  the  end  of  the  hard-rubber 
bushing  D  and  is  separated  from  the  marble  by  the  insula- 
ting washer  E.  ^^  is  a  hard-rubber  sleeve,  or  tube,  and  G 
a  maple  handle;  k  is  a  spiral  spring  Ihat  causes  the  sleeve  F 
to  slide  over  the  contact  piece  b  when  the  plug  is  pulled  out, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  plug  is  pulled  entirely  out  of  the  board, 
the  contact  b  is  completely  covered  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
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the  attendant  coming  into  contact  with  it.  When  a  p]'jg  is 
inserted,  the  nose  of  the  sleeve  Pcames  against  casting  C, 
and  as  the  plug  is  pushed  on  in,  contact  />  passes  through 
the  hole  in  C  and  is  held  by  the  spring  s.  These  jacks  are 
usually  mounted  in  pairs  connected  together,  so  that  transfers 
can  be  made  without  opening  the  circuit. 

46.  Wpstern  Electric  IMiiff  iinil  Jack. — Fig.  28  shows 
s  jack  and  plug  used  by  the  Western  Electric  Company.  It 
consists  of  a  main  jack  .^  and  two  smaller  jacks  /?,  /3.  which 
are  used  in  making  transfers.     The  springs  a,  b,  b  hold  the 


plugs  in  place  by  engaging  the  groove  on  the  end  of  the 

^plug.  This  plug  also  has  a  hard-rabber  sleeve  e  that  slides 
over  the  metallic  terminal  (/  as  soon  as  the  plug  is  pulled 
out.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  plug  and  jack  will  be 
apparent  without  further  explanation. 

47.  Board  Without  Cnbles.—Fig.  29  illustrates  the 
principle  of  one  of  the  earlier  types  of 'board  made  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  in  which  cables  are  almost  wholly 
dispensed  with.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  two 
roups  of  contacts  arranged  in  two  parallel  planes  a  little 


groups  o 
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distance  apart.  The  contacts  in  the  front  group  are  divided  J 
into  pairs  of  horizontal  rows,  each  pair  being  connected  to  [ 
the  terminals  of  one  of  the  dynamos.  The  contacts  on  the  I 
back  group  are  divided  into  pairs  of  vertical  rows,  each  pair  1 
being  connected  to  one  of  the  circuits.  The  contacts,  which  { 
are  in  the  form  of  bushings,  are  directly  opposite  each  other  I 
and  the  connection  between  any  dynamo  and  any  circuit  is  [ 
made  by  a  long  brass  plug  that  is  pushed  through  the  out- 
side contact  to  the  inside.  In  Fig.  2!);  the  dynamo  terminals  | 
are  lettered  A-i-,.-!  —  ,  etc.,  and  the  circuit. terminals  1  +  ,  1  — 


Jt^s. 


as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  back,  or  rircuit,  board  IsJ 
provided  with  an  extra  row  of  contacts  at  the  bottom, 
means  of  which  circuits  may  be  connected  in  series,  usii 
for  the  purpose  cables  having  suitable  terminals,  similar  t 
those  used  for  connections  in  the  form  of  board  first  describeij. 
For  the  arrangement  of  plugs  shown  in  Fig,  29,  the  ] 

of  the  current  is  as  follows:  W+ -:?H — 2 J~3-\ — 3-A~ 

Circuits  2  and  5  are  in  series  on  dynamo ^I.     Also  circuits  i 
on  B  because  /}+  and  /f—  are  plugged  through  to  4+  t 
4  —  .    Circuit  1  is  dead.     By  using  a  cable  with  short  pluei 
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that  only  reach  through  the  front  bushings,  dynamos  may  be 
connected  in  series,  if  necessary. 

In  Fig.  29  the  sets  of  bushings  are  shown  separated  much 
farther  than  they  are  on  the  actual  board,  in  order  to  make 
the  figure  clear.  On  the  actual  board  the  back  contacts  are 
carried  on  vertical  copper  straps  that  are  attached  to  the 
front  board.  Fig.  30  shows  the  general  appearance  of  one 
of  these  boards  and  indicates  the  location  of  the  positive  and 
negative  terminals  of  the  dynamos   and  circuits.     Fig.   31 


gives  an  idea  as  to  the  method  of  mounting  the  bushings 
and  is  self-explanatory.  Bushings  b  are  used  for  connecting 
circuits  in  series. 

48.  Carrit'i-ltiiHBonril.— This  is  a  later  type  of  board 
made  by  the  General  F-lcctric  Company;  It  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  last  described,  but  is  constructed  in  the  form  of 
panels  and  arranged  so  that  more  dynamos  or  circuits  can  be 
added  at  any  time  by  addinjj  more  panels  to  the  existing 
board.     Transfers  of  circuits  from  one  dynamo  to  another 
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are  effected  by  means  of  bus-bars  runnir^g  across  the  back 
of  the  board,  and  no  cables  are  required.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  board  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
Fig.  32.  In  view  (r),  the  lower  terminals  b,c,d,e^{,g  are 
connected  to  the  machines  A^  B,  and  C  The  terminals  at 
ctrcmt  the  top  connect  to  the  circuits  i',  2\ 

and  3'.     The  crosspieces  3,  4,  5,  7,  8, 
(f :  :::".:v:::  ::p   i  and  9  run  across  the  back  of  the  board 

and  can  be  connected  to  similar  cross- 
pieces  on  the  next  panel  by  means 
of  the  connection  strips  5'^  ^",  5", 
etc.  and  plugs  inserted  in  the  side 
sockets  m,  m.  An  ammeter  jack  is 
connected  in  each  side  of  each  cir- 
cuit, the  ammeter  being  connected 
by  inserting  a  plug  at  any  one  of  the 
upper  row  of  jacks  b,  r,  d^  etc.  in 
view  (a).  It  is  desirable  to  have  the 
ammeter  arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
cut  in  on  either  side  of  a  circuit 
because  it  facilitates  testing  for 
grounds.  A  leakage  of  current  from 
the  dynamo  to  ground  and  thence  back 
to  the  other  side  of  the  machine  through  a  ground  somewhere 
out  on  the  circuit  will  cause  a  reading  of  the  ammeter,  when 
connected  in  one  side  of  the  circuit,  different  from  that 
obtained  in  the  other  side. 


Pig.  81 


49.  Figs.  33  and  34  show  the  style  of  plug  switch  and 
plug  used.  All  conducting  parts  are  insulated  from  the  sup- 
porting panel  by  means  of  porcelain  insulators;  the  back 
contacts  are  held  out  from  the  board  by  porcelain  pillars; 
and  the  whole  construction  is  such  as  to  give  a  high  degree 
of  insulation.  When  the  plug  is  inserted,  connection  is 
made  between  the  front  and  rear  contact  bushings  or 
thimbles,  and  when  a  plug  is  withdrawn,  the  arcing  takes 
place  w^ithin  the  fiber  tube.  Fig.  33;  a  long  break  in  a  confined 
space  is  thus  secured  and  the  arc  suppressed. 
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50.  The  ammeter  Jack  for  connecting  the  ammeter  in 
I  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  35;  Fig;,  36  shows  the  special  plug 
I  used  with  the  jack.     In  Fig.  3.5,  a  and  b  are  two  small  bus- 


|bars,  insulated  from  each  other  and  connected  to  the  termi- 
Bxtals  of  the  amnaeter,  that  run  across  the  back  of  the  board 


I 

^^Epd  have   contact   bushings   in    line   with  the  plug  recep- 
^Bdes  £,(,(/,  etc.,  Fig.  32  {a).     Mounted  directly  back  of  each 
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receptacle  and  in  line  with  it  is  the  jack,  consisting  of  a  con- 
tact bushing f,  Fig.  35,  contact  spring  d,  and  terminal  e.  When 
the  plug  is  not  in  place,  spring  d  makes  contact  with  bush- 
ing c  and  the  current  passes  from  f  to  e  and  thence  to  the 


(II]l[|lII> 


FiO.M 

circuit.  The  plug.  Fig  36  has  three  contacts  a  b  c  ^andf 
are  parts  of  the  same  brass  rod  but  sleeve  a  is  insulated 
When  the  plug  is  inserted  pomt  c  pushes  spring  d  out 
from  the  contact  bushing  c    Fig   35  and  at  the  same  titne 


part  b  of  the  plug  makes  contact  with  the  sleeve  in  bus-bar  i. 
Sleeve  a  on  the  plug  connects  bushing  c.  Fig.  35,  with  bus- 
bar a.  Thus,  when  the  plug  is  inserted,  current  entering  ' 
at  /  takes  the  path  /-bushing   c-sleeve   a  on  plug-bus-bar 


=^■11^^ 


<i-ammeter-bus-bari-contact  b  on  plug-tip  c  on  plug-spring 
rf-terminal  ^-circuit.  When  the  plug  is  withdrawn,  spring  d 
makes  contact  with  c  before  the  circuit  through  the  ammetei 
is  broken,  thus  preserving  the  continuity  of  the  circuit. 
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^B  51t  The  method  of  using  the  board  will  be  understood  by 
^P  referring  to  Figs.  32  (c) ,  37,  and  38.  There  are  three  breaks 
/,/'./",  Fig,  32  (f),  ill  each  vertical  strip  between  a  dynamo 
terminal  and  a  corresponding  circuit  terminal.  When,  there- 
fore, these  breaks  are  plugged  across,  as  indicated  by  the 
three  rows  of  plugs  in  Fig.  32  («),  dynamo  A  is  operating 
I  circuit  t';  dynamo  S,  circuit  2';  dynamo  C,  circuit  3'.  This  will 
be  apparent  by  referring  to  Fig.  37.  The  vertical  lines  here 
represent  the  vertical  bars,  in  which  the  breaks  are  indicated 
by  open  spaces.     The  black  dots  represent  the  plugs,  and 
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are  supposed  to  connect  the  two  terminals  between  which 
they  are  inserted.  Y\^.  32  represents  the  ordinary  condition 
of  raniiing,  where  the  cross-bars  are  not  in  use. 

52.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  shut  down  machine  B  and 
run  circuits  i'  and  2'  in  series  on  machine  A.  Insert  plugs 
at  f„  rf„  f„  and  d,  and  remove  plugs  t.  and  d,.  This  leaves 
two  circuits  and  two  machines  in  series.  Short-circuit 
machine  B  by  inserting  a  ping  at  e,  and  cut  out  machine  B 
by  removing  plugs  (/,.  nnd  e„.  Then  take  nut  plug  d„  and 
the  board  will  be  as  indicated  in  Fig.  38.  The  path  of  the 
current  will  now  be  .■/+  -h„-b,-b,-l'+  through  circuit  !'-!'— 
tt-c^i-dr-2' +   through   circuit  2'-2' e,-e,-e,-e,-c„-A  — ; 
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thus,  circuits  1'  and  2'  are  in  series  on  dynamo  A.  Although 
the  combinations  on  these  boards  are  not  so  easy  to  follow 
out  from  a  diagram,  the  manipulation  of  even  a  large  board 
is  something  that  is  soon  learned  when  one  has  the  board 
actually  before  him.  In  order  to  distinguish  between  the 
various  plug  switches  and  thus  reduce  the  liability  of  making 
mistakes,  all  open-circuiting,  bus-disconnecting,  and  ammeter- 
jack  receptacles  are  provided  with  brown  porcelain  bushings. 
All  bus-transfer  receptacles  have  blue  porcelain  bushings 
and  are  indicated  by  the  black  rings  in  Fig.  32(a). 


i^*^ 


53.     Ti-niisrcr  Boiii'dfi. — It  is  highly  important  that  all 

arc-line  wires  brought  into  the  station  should  be  run  as 
straight  and  free  from  crossings  as  possible.  A  number  of 
fires  have  reKulted  from  the  numerous  crossings  and  the 
general  maze  of  wires  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  older 
stations,  especially  at  the  point  or  in  the  tower  where  the 
wires  enter  the  building.  These  crossings  were  generally 
made  in  order  to  bring  the  wires  to  the  switchboard  in  the 
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Ht^rrect  order  for  coanectiog  up.     In  some  statluiis,  in  addi- 

^■tion  to  the  switchboard,  a  trausrer  bourd  is  provided  to 

■  enable  the  lines  running  to  the  switchboard  to  be  connected 

Hi  to  any  of  the  lines  running  out  of  the  station.      By  using  a 

r  transfer  board,  the  wires  coming   into  the  station  may  be 

brought  in  in  any  order  that  may  be  most  convenient,  and 

they  may   be  run  straight  to  the  board  without  crossings. 

They  may  then  be  sorted  out  and  connected  to  any  desired 


lerr 


linals  < 


,  the 


switchboard  by  using   the 
transfer  board.    The  trans- 
fer board  is  also  very  useful 
for  changing  the  terminals 
of  a  circuit  from  one  part 
_of  the   board  to  another, 
bas  it  enables  it  to  be  done 
{without  disturbing  the  con- 
■  tiections  at  the  switchboard 
[.terminals  tljemselves. 

The    general   arrange- 
ment of  the  transfer  board 
rill  be  understood  by  re- 
[Iferring  to  Fig.  39.    A  num- 
Kl}er   of   bare    No.  4   or  6 


&    S. 


a  b    are 


k 


ratretched  vertically,  6  or 
6  inches  apart,  on  a  sub- 
stantial framework.  In 
Fig.  39  {a)  they  have  been 

shown  a  little  to  one  side  ro;  jo*W'-«'/a *,'» 

of  each  other  in  order  not 

to  confuse  the  connections.  Between  these,  a  corresponding 
number  of  horizontal  wires  c  are  stretched.  One  set  of  ver- 
tical wires  a  runs  directly  to  the  circuit  terminals  on  the 
switchboard  and  the  other  set  b  connects  to  the  line  wires. 

The  horizontal  wires  are  used  for  connecting  across  from 
any  line  to  any  switchboarti  lead.  For  example,  suppose 
1  and  1'  are  the  circuit  terminals  that  are  to  be  connected 
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to  switchboard  leads  o,  p.  By  connecting:  to  the  cross-wire, 
as  shown  at  k,  /,  line  1  is  connected  to  o^  and  by  connect- 
ing as  shown  at  m,  n,  line  V  is  connected  to  p.  By  this 
arrangement,  therefore,  the  line  and  switchboard  connec- 
tions can  be  transferred  in  any  way  desired^  The  actual 
number  of  wires  used  in  any  case  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  number  of  circuits  to  be  accommodated.  The  con- 
nections between  vertical  and  horizontal  wires  are  usually 
made  by  means  of  a  clamp  connector,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  40  (a).  Different  methods  are  used  for 
stretching  the  wires  on  the  frame,  but  they  should  always 
be  mounted  so  that  they  will  be  thoroughly  insulated.  On 
this  account  the  wire  should  be  passed  through  porcelain  or 
glass  insulators  at  each  end,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  40  (^). 
The  wires  are  stretched  tightly  by  screwing  up  on  the  nut  n 
and  the  line  wire  attaches  to  terminal  /. 


SWITCHBOARDS    FOR    ALTERNATING-CIJRRENT 

SERIES    SYSTEMS 

54.  General  Electric  Switchboard. — When  series 
alternating-current  arc  lamps  are  operated  from  constant- 
potential  alternators,  either  through  constant-current  trans- 
formers or  otherwise,  it  is  usual  to  provide  a  small 
switchboard  for  each  transformer  or  regulator;  that  is, 
the  various  devices  necessary  for  the  control  or  protection 
of  the  transformer  or  regulator  and  the  circuits  supplied 
from  it,  are  grouped  together  and  the  board  is  frequently 
placed  near  the  transformer  that  it  controls. 

Fig.  41  shows  front  and  rear  views  of  a  General  Electric 
board  of  this  kind  designed  for  a  35-light  transformer  sup- 
plying current  to  a  single  series  arc  circuit.  The  board  is 
equipped  with  an  ammeter  a,  plugs  b,  b  for  breaking  each 
side  of  the  arc  circuit,  a  plug  receptacle  c  for  short-circuiting 
the  arc  circuit  or  secondary  of  the  constant-current  trans- 
former, two  plugs  d,  d  for  disconnecting  the  primary  of  the 
transformer  from  the  alternator,  and  a  Thomson  recording 
wattmeter  e  for  measuring  the  total  watt -hours  supplied. 
The  ammeter  a  is  supplied  with    current   from    a   current 
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nsformer  /  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  board  so  that  the 
■instrument  is  thoroughly  insulated  from  the  high-pressure 
littrc  circuit.  The  potential  transformer  ff  steps  domi  the 
1 1  primary  pressure  for  the  potential  coil  of  the  wattmeter,  and 
[  the  case  h  contains  the  non-inductive  protective  resistance 


t«i 


I  series  with  the  potential  circuit  of  the  wattmeter.  The 
switches  (/,  (/  are  connected  to  the  primary  of  the 
pansformer  through  hinh-lension  enclosed  fuses  that  pro- 
tct  the   transformer   from    overload.      Plug    switches   b,  b 
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are  thoroughly  insulated  by  being  mounted  on  porcelain 
insulators  as  shown.  Fig.  42  shows  the  connections  for 
this  switchboard.  The  corresponding  parts  in  Figs.  41 
and  42  are  lettered  alike  so  that  further  explanation  is 
unnecessary. 

55.  Fig.  43  shows  the  connections  for  a  similar  board 
used  with  a  transformer  o^f  100-lights  capacity  supplying 
two  circuits  on  the  multicircuit  plan.     The  transformer  is 
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provided  with  two  secondary  coils,  which  are  connected 
in  series  through  the  two  lighting  circuits.  The  primary  is 
also  provided  with  two  windings  so  that  they  can  be 
connected  in  parallel  for  1,100  volts  or  in  series  for 
2,200  volts.  The  plugs  for  each  circuit  are  arranged  as 
in  Fig.  42,  but  only  one  ammeter  is  provided,  the  primary 
of  the  constant-current  transformer  being  connected  to  an 
ammeter  plug  that  can  be  inserted  in  suitable  jacks,  without 
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P-Opening  the  lamp  circuit,  and  thereby  made  to  indicate  the 
P  current  in  either  circuit, 

56.     The  ammeter  jack  used   o 


in    Fig.  44      The  ammeter 
I  means  of  a  twm  cable,  one  end 
[  sleeve  b  and  the  other  to  contact 


his   board   is   shown 

ted    to    the    plug    by 

which  IS  connected  to 

6  and  c  are,  of  course, 


insulated  from  each  other.  When  the  plug  is  inserted, 
d  is  in  contact  with  a,  and  c  with  rf  and  e,  thus  cutting 
the  ammeter  into  circuit.  When  the  plug  is  withdrawn, 
spring  rf  makes  contact  with  the  bushing  to  which  a  is 
connected,  thus  maintaining  the  circuit. 

Fig.  45  shows  the  construction  of  the  plug  switches.     The 
plog  is  a  straight  brass  rod  with  a  well-insulated  handle  and, 


ffhen  inserted,  makes  connection  between  the  front  and  rear 

nsbings.  ■  When  the  plug  is   withdrawn,  the  arcing  takes 

place  within  the  fiber  tube  and  is  smothered  out. 

57,     Western  Electi-Ic  Switeli board.— Fig.  46  shows 

switch    used    by     the    Western    Electric    Company    on 

lating-current  arc  switchboards.     It  is  of  the  plunger 
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type,  each  side  of  the  circuit  being  broken  when  the  handle 
is  pushed  in.  The  arc  is  broken  within  the  porcelain 
cylinders  so  that  there  is  little  chance  for  it  to  hold  over  and 
burn  the  contacts. 


Frg.  47  shows  front  and  rear  views  of  the  small  switch- 
board panel  used  with  each  of  the  transformers  supplying 
series  circuits.  It  is  equipped  with  a  tubular  switch  a, 
operated  by  handle  d,  and  fuses  c,  d  enclosed  in  porcelain 


handles  so  that  they  can  be  easily  removed  for  renewal. 
The  ammeter  e  is  connected  directly  in  the  circuit,  but  for 
very  high  pressure  circuits  it  would  l>c  advisable  to  operate 
the  ammeter  from  the  secondary  of  a  series  transformer. 
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Fig.  48  shows  one  arrangement  of  an  arc  switchboard 
together  with  the  transformers  and  regulators  through 
which  the  alternating  current  is  supplied  from  the  machines 
to  the  circuits.    The  switchboard  is  mounted  in  a  gallery  and 


ktbe  transformers  and  regulators  are  placed  underneath,  as 
fflhown.     This  plan  of  mounting  the  board  in  a  gallery  is  used 

iiite  largely  in  large  city  stations  or  in  other  places  where 

mace  is  limited. 
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INTERIOR  WIRING 

(PART  1) 


PRELIMINARY    CONSIDERATIONS 

1.  The  subject  of  interior  wiring  involves  a  study  of  the 
I  various  methods  for  supplying  electric  current  to  devices, 
Isuch  as   lamps,   motors,   etc.,   used  in  buildings;   also,   the 

lethods  for  operating  bells,  burglar  alarms,  and  other 
b  minor  appliance's  operated  by  electricity. 

In  electric  wiring,  the  ultimate  object  is  the  conveying 
of  the  electricity  to  the  lamp,  bell,  motor,  or  other  device 
that  is  to  be  operated.  But  this  must  be  done  in  a  proper 
maimer:  otherwise  danger,  unsatisfactory  operation,  and 
waste   are   sure    to   result. 

2.  Four  things  should  be  considered  in  every  electric 
installation:  (a)  safety.  (A)  satisfactory  operation,  (c)  con- 
venience and  neatness,  and  (d)  economy.  The  first  is  by  far 
the  most  important.    Therefore,  the  electrical  worker  should 

,  understand,  first  of  all,  what  are  the  sources  of  danger  in  the 
pse  of  electric  currents  and  then  what  precautions  are  neces- 
'  and  what  conditions  must  be  complied  with  to  avoid 
9iese  dangers.  When  he  thoroughly  understands  these 
ftings.  be  should  learn  how  to  make  his  work  satisfactory  in 
^tber  respects  and  profitable  to  himself. 

The  same  causes  that,    under  certain   conditions,   make 

electricity  dangerous  to  life  also  make  it  a  source  of  fire 

hazard.     There  are  also  conditions  under  which  an  electric 

^^cnrrent   may   cause    fire,    although  it  may  not  be  directly 

^k  fiw  mnlilt  of  iBfyrithl.  in  page  immrdialilr  lullnminii  im  IIIU  ttt 
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daiiEeroiis  to  life.  In  discussing  the  precautions  necessar] 
to  avoid  any  chance  of  fire  from  an  electrical  cause,  thi 
student  will  learn  how  to  avoid  danger  to  life  as  -y/eU,  s( 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  that  subject  by  itself. 


F1KK8  CAU8KI)  BY  KLECTBIC  WIRING 

3.  The  Bo-called  "electrical  fires,"  or  fires  that  are  causet 
by  the  presence  of  electric  wires  or  apparatus  within  i 
building,  can  be  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows: 

1.  Fires  caused  by  poor  work  or  improper  materials. 

2.  Fires  caused  by  overloading  the  apparatus  or  win 
with  a  higher  voltage  or  with  more  current  than  it  wa 
designed  to  carry. 

3.  Fires  caused  by  lightning  striking  the  outside  lines  o 
by  the  crossing  of  circuits  that  should  never  come  inti 
contact  with  one  another. 

A  good  job  of  interior  wiring  overcomes  all  danger  dm 
to  the  first  two  of  these  sources  of  hazard  and  most  of  thi 
danger  due  to  the  third,  but  not  all,  for  accidents  sometime 
occur  outside  of  the  buildings,  against  the  results  of  whid 
the  present  accepted  devices  for  the  protection  of  insid 
circuits  are  not  sufficient.  The  failure  of  a  lighting  compan 
to  use  pro])er  lightning  arresters  and  transformers  or  ti 
insulate  the  outside  wires  thoroughly  may  cause  troubl 
within  a  building  in  which  the  wiring  is  properly  done. 

TllK    NATIONAL    KLF.CTRICAI,    CODE 

4.  When  electric  lights  first  came  into  general  use,  th 
insurance  companies  discovered  that  there  were  many  fire 
of  electrical  origin,  becau.se  the  wiring  was  of  very  inferic 
workmanship.  The  various  associations  of  underwriter; 
therefore,  formulated  rules  in  accordance  with  which  the 
required  that  all  wiring  be  done  or  they  would  not  insur 
buildings  containing  it.  In  the  course  of  time,  these  variou 
rules  of  local  associations  were  reduced  to  a  uniform  codt 
and  finally,  in  ISK.S.  ihcy  became  known  as  the  Nntloua 
Kleetrii'iil  Code  and  received  the  indorsement  of  practicall 
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all  the  inspection  bureaus  thronghout  the  United  States, 
besides  that  of  the  following  organizations:  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  Ameriuan  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
the  American  Street  Railway  Association,  the  Factory  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  the  National  Association  of 
Fire  Engineers,  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  the  Underwriters' 
National  Electric  Association. 

A  few  cities  have  rules  of  their  own  that  differ  slightly 
from  this  code,  but  the  differences  are  not  vital.  Any  per- 
son doing  work  tn  any  city  where  there  is  municipal  legisla- 
tion governing  his  work  should  investigate  the  laws  of  that 
particular  place  before  undertaking  to  lay  out  work  for  him- 
self. Every  wireman  should  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the 
latest  edition  of  the  National  Electrical  Code  and  do  work  in 
compliance  with  those  rules,  whether  additional  laws  exist 
or  not.  Copies  of  the  code  and  of  all  other  information 
published  by  the  Underwriters'  Association  for  the  sake  of 
reducing  the  fire  hazard  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
laboratories  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  at 
Chicago  or  by  applying  at  the  nearest  Underwriters'  Inspec- 
tion Bureau.  The  rules  are  revised  by  conventions  as  often 
as  changes  in  the  electrical  art  make  such  revision  necessary. 

5.  Fittings  That  May  Be  Used.— In  addition  to  this 
code  of  rules,  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters  publishes 
twice  each  year  a  list  of  approved  fittings  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  code.  This  list  contains  the  names  of  articles 
that  have  been  found  entirely  satisfactory,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  manufacturers.  It  does  not  contain  a  list  of  all 
fittings  that  will  pass  inspection,  and  many  good  articles  are 
not  listed  in  its  pages,         

P  6.  That  the  student  may  properly  understand  the  nature 
of  the  fire  hazard  due  to  the  presence  of  electric  circuits,  before 
studying  the  various  preventives,  the  following  typical  exam- 
ples of  electrical  fires  are  briefly  described.    These  are  reports 
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of  actual  fires  and  burn-outs  taken  from  the  Quarterly  Fi 
Reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 

1.  Loose   connection   on    series   incandescent   circuit 
show  window.     Arc  ignited  insulating  covering  of  wire  ai 
fire    spread    to    surrounding    inflammable   material,      Foi 
sprinkler  heads  opened  and  extinguished  the  fire.     Conteo 
of  window  destroyed. 

2.  Socket-shell  burn-out  in  show  window  of  millinei 
store.  Short  circuit  caused  by  metallic  shell  of  socket  c 
window  fixture  establishing  connection  between  projectiE 
strands  of  flexible  fixture  wire. 

3.  Parafllin -cove red  wire  used  for  pendants  for  drc 
lights.  Wiring  installed  on  a  motor  circuit,  after  inspectioi 
by  occupant  of  building  who  wished  to  secure  light,  Sho 
circuit  ignited  paraffin  covering  -and  whole  place  burned  u] 

4.  Short  circuit  or  ground  on  constant-potential  lightin 
circuit,  where  mains  ran  unprotected  through  damp  wooi 
work  in  a  brewery.  The  arc  thus  formed  ignited  insulatin 
covering  of  the  wire  and  fire  commimicated  to  woodwork  < 
frame  building. 

5.  Short  circuit  in  flexible  cord  iu  show  window  bumc 
out  the  window. 

6_  Heating  effect  of  incandescent  lamp.  A  16-candli 
power  incandescent  lamp  on  a  52-volt  circuit  was  left  lyin 
on  a  coat  in  a  newspaper  office.  About  4  hours  after  th 
lights  were  turned  on  the  coat  was  discovered  smoulderinj 
and  on  being  moved  burst  into  flame. 

7.  Revolving  wheel  of  incandescent  lamps  in  show  wii 
dow  covered  with  handkerchiefs  burned  out  the  windo 
either  by  sparking  at  the  commutator  or  from  heating  effei 
of  the  lamps. 

8.  Sparks  from  an  arc  lamp  dropped  on  a  table  tmde 
neath  that  was  covered  with  open  boxes  of  shirt  waist: 
The  table  and  contents  destroyed,  otherwise  no  considerabi 
damage. 

!*.  Flexible  lamp  cord  wound  around  a  gas  fixture  bavin 
a  soft-rubber  insulating  joint.  The  current  grounded  throng 
the  joint  and  the  arc  ignited  the  escaping  gas. 
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10.  Overheating  of  No.  14  B.  &  S.  wires  due  to  partial 

short  circuit,  caused  by  moisture,  through  porous  crockery 
knobs  on  which  wires  were  mounted.  The  fuses,  which 
were  too  large,  did  not  melt  for  some  time  and  the  burning 
insulation  of  the  wires  set  fire  to  combustible  material  near, 
causing  a  loss  of  $15,000. 

11.  A  fuse  block,  improperly  constructed  and  placed  in 
close  proximity  to  woodwork,  held  an  arc  after  a  short  circuit 
lone  enough  to  set  fire  to  the  woodwork. 

12.  Main  feed-wires  placed  in  an  elevator  shaft  were 
short-circuited  by  a  breakdown  of  their  insulation.  A  heavy 
arc  was  established  that  set  fire  to  building. 

13.  Overheating  of  resistance  coil  of  arc  lamp  that  was 
improperly  insulated  and  too  near  adjacent  woodwork  set 
fire  to  building. 

14.  Short  circuit  of  No.  14  wires  installed,  contrary  to 
rules,  in  molding  in  a  place  exposed  to  moisture.  The  fire 
was  stubborn  and  burned  fitfully  between  floors  and  was 
not  extinguished  before  a  loss  of  $2,000  had  been  sustained. 

I.'j.  Fire  in  public  institution.  Building  wired  through- 
out with  weather-proof  wire  nm  through  joists  without 
bushings,  both  wires  of  the  circuit  being  brought  through 
one  hole  at  lamp  outlet  without  separation.  Short  circuit 
occurred  in  attic  that  quickly  set  fire  to  dry  timbers. 

16.  An  Edison  plug  cut-out  was  improperly  used  to  pro- 
tect   a    5-horsepower    motor    operating    at    a    diflference    of 

itential  of   220  volts.     Fuse    in   blowing   failed   to   open 
lit,  thus  maintaining  an  arc  that  set  fire  to  building. 

17.  Circuit  controlling  an  electric  flat  iron  was  left  turned 
1,  becoming  overheated  and  setting  fire  to  the  table.     Cir- 
lit  had  no  signal  lamp  or  other  indicating  device  recom- 
mended for  such  equipment. 

18.  Overheating  of  mechanism  in  a  2,000-candlepower 
^series  arc  lamp,  the  metal  casing  of  which  did  not  fit,  set 
;fire  to  the  ceiling.     The  store  was  closed,  but  the  lamp  had 

sen  left  burning  until  the  circuit  was  shut  ofl.  This  fire 
lustrates  the  advisability  of  cutting  all  current  out  of  build- 
iE9  when  the  same  are  unoccupied. 
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19.  A  fire  occurred  in  show  window,  caused  by  a  bath 
towel  falling  from  support  on  to  a  ligfhted  incandescent 
lamp  in  bottom  of  window;  the  towel  becoming  ignited  set 
fire  to  the  contents  of  window  and  damaged  some  of  the 
stock  in  store. 

20.  Lightning  entered  building  over  badly  installed  watch- 
man circuit.  No  protective  devices  at  entrance  to  building. 
Wires  badly  insulated;  fastened  by  staples.  Heat  of  wires  set 
fire  to  joists  of  building. 

21.  Ground  of  110-volt  circuit  on  gas  pipe  in  attic.  Arc 
burned  }-inch  hole  in  pipe  and  set  fire  to  escaping  gas. 

22.  Fire  in  basement  of  building  caused  by  accumulation 
of  sodium  salt  on  back  of  three-wire  molding  run  on  brick 
wall.  Trouble  occurred  at  a  point  where  a  nail  had  been 
driven  through  molding  into  wall. 

23.  Short  circuit  in  fixture  canopy  ignited  ceiling  above 
fixture.  Fire  also  occurred  at  same  moment  in  cabinet  at 
center  of  distribution.  It  was  found  on  inspection  that  the 
branch  cut-out  contained  copper-wire. 

24.  An  ignorant  workman  installed  a  lighting  circuit  in 
Tcad-covered  cable,  fastening  same  to  iron  ceiling  with 
staples.  Breakdown  of  insulation  of  cable  set  fire  to  ceiling, 
w^hen  it  was  found  that  no  main  switch  had  been  installed 
and  current  could  not,  therefore,  be  cut  off. 

25.  Switch  on  electric-light  circuit  was  mounted  in  dry- 
goods  store  at  a  point  where  draperies  came  in  contact 
with  it.  Flash  from  same  ignited  draperies  and  fire  spread 
rapidly  to  millinery  and  other  inflammable  material. 

26.  Breakdown  of  insulation  on  wires  of  lighting  circuit  in 
a  fine  residence  set  fire  to  woodwork  inside  partitions.  Fire 
occurred  at  night,  and  owing  to  delay  in  sending  in  alarm  and 
the  distance  from  fire-department  headquarters,  fire  was  not 
extinguished  until  a  heavy  loss  had  been  sustained. 

27.  Electric-light  wire  sagged  and  made  contact  with 
telephone  wire  running  to  cable  box.  Box  and  cable  con- 
nections completely  destroyed. 

28.  Burglar-alarm,  electric-bell,  and  electric-light  wires 
came  together  inside   the  partitions  of    a  residence.      The 
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insulation  on  the  wires  Was  ignited  and  fire  followed  up  the 
partitions.  Owing  probably  to  lack  of  oxygen,  fire  did  not 
break  out  of  partitions,  but  spread  so  generally  over  the 
house  inside  that  much  damage  had  to  be  done  before  it 
could  be  extinguished. 

29-  Circuits  were  run  in  circular  loom  tubing  immediately 
over  a  steel  ceiling.  Where  the  tubing  came  through  the 
ceiling  for  a  loop,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  ceiling  cut  through 
the  same,  short-circuiting  the  wires.  Arc  ignited  the  insu- 
lation of  the  wires,  fire  following  same  up  under  the  ceiling. 

30.  Fire  in  livery  stable  due  to  blowing  of  fuse  in 
uncovered  cut-out  into  straw.     Fire  spread  so  rapidly  that 

pit  was  impossible  for  the  department  to  control  it. 

31.  Fire  in  basement  of  hotel  caused  by  water  leaking 
and  running  down  the  blades  of  a  switch  on  .500-volt  circuit. 

32.  Serious  burn-out  of  a  fire-alarm  system  by  cross  on 
500-volt  feed-wires  of  an  electric  railroad.  Nine  fire-alarm 
boxes,  a  tapper,  and  an  indicator  were  bnrned  out,  the 
repeater  also  being  partially  destroyed.  Fire  was  also 
Started  in  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  fire  departtnent, 
but  was  promptly  extinguished.  It  was  found  on  inspec- 
tion that  the  instruments  were  protected  by  fuses  that  were 
much  too  short. 


7.  Pigs.  1  to  6  illustrate  some  characteristic  bum-outs; 
"ttey  have  been  drawn  from  photographs  of  burn-outs  that 
have  actually  occurred. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  gas  pipe  that  was  melted  by  an  arc  caused 
by  a  heavy  current-carrying  circuit  crossing  a  signal  circuit 
that  was  connected  to  the  pipe.  The  connection  to  the  pipe 
'as  poor  and  unsoldered. 

Fig.  2  shows  joints  made  with  No.  10  wire  on  a  circuit 
designed  to  carry  200  amperes.  The  use  of  such  a  poor 
joint  gave  rise  to  heating  that  resulted  in  the  burning  out  of 
the  wire. 

Fig.  S  shows  a  fixture  canopy  with  a  hole  melted  through 
it,  caused  by  a  fixture  cut-out  inside  the  canopy  becoming 
short-circuited. 
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Fig.  4  shows  a  burn-out  caused  by  a  short  circuit  between 
weather-proof  wires  used  in  molding.  Wire  with  weather- 
proof insulation  only  should  never  be  used  in  molding,  and 
its  use  in  molding  is  prohibited  by  the  Underwriters. 

Figs.  .5  and  6  show  burn-outs  caused  by  short  circuits  in  cut- 
outs.    The  burn-out  in  Fig.  5  was  due  to  defective  design, 


the  two  sides  of  the  circuit  being  brought  so  close  together 
that  when  a  fuse  melted  the  arc  held  over  and  destroyed 

the  cut-out. 

In  Fig,  6  the  cut-out  was  placed  horizontally.  When  the 
fuse  melted,  the  metal  ran  down  and  established  connection 
between  the  lines,  thus  resulting  in  a  short  circuit. 
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GENERAL   RULES 

8.  In  wiring  for  electric  lights  and  power,  there  are  certain 
rules  that  apply  equally  to  all  systems  and  voltages;  these 
will  be  our  first  study.  In  what  follows,  rules  and  explana- 
tory notes  taken  from  the  National  Electrical  Code  are 
indented  in  order  that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
explanations  and  other  matter.  In  most  localities  these 
rules  have  the  force  of  laws.  Many  of  the  National  Code 
rules  deal  with  the  construction  of  the  various  fittings  used 
for  interior  wiring;  these  concern  the  manufacturers  of  the 
fittings  rather  than  the  workmen  who  install  them.  Most  of 
the  rules  here  given  relate  to  the  installation  of  appliances. 
Fittings  given  in  the  lists  issued  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  comply  with  their  rules. 

GENERAL  RULES— ALL  SYSTEMS  AND  VOLTAGES 

wires— 

a.  Must  not  be  of  smaller  size  than  No.  14 
B.  &  S.,  except  in  fixtures  and  flexible  cords. 

This  is  because  wires  of  smaller  size  are  likely  to 
break  or  become  loose,  so  that  the  work  does  not  remain 
mechanically  secure,  and  because  a  small  wire  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  overloaded  by  connecting  a  few  additional  lamps 
to  it  than  is  a  larger  wire. 

b.  Tie-wires  must  have  an  insulation  equal  to 
that  of  the  conductors  they  confine. 

c.  Must  be  so  spliced  or  joined  as  to  be  both 
mechanically  and  electrically  secure  without  solder; 
they  must  then  be  soldered  to  insure  preservation, 
and  the  joint  covered  with  an  insulation  equal  to 
that  on  the  conductors. 

Stranded  wires  must  be  soldered  before  being 
fastened    under    clamps    or    binding    screws,    and 
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whether  stranded  or  solid,  when  they  have  a  conduc- 
tivity greater  than  No.  8  B.  &  S.  gauge,  they  must 
be  soldered  into  lugs  for  all  terminal  connections. 

All  joints  must  be  soldered,  even  if  made  with  some  form 
of  palenl  splicing  device.  Tliis  ruling  applies  to  joints  and 
splices  in  all  classes  of  wiring  covered  by  these  roles. 

9.     Whenever  it  is  possible  to  avoid  making  joints,  it  is 

advisable  to  do  so;  but ^^^^ 

where  joints  are  neces-  g^^^^ii^JQ^^^gi^jJJ^i^^^^^ 
sary,  great  care  must  be 

taken  to  do  the  solder-  *'"'■•' 

ing  well,  and  to  leave  no  corrosive  acid  on  the  wire.     There 

are  several  soldering  compounds  now  on  the  market  that 

will  tin  the  wire  well 

"  enough  to  make  a  good 

joint   and  yet  leave  no 

FiQ.g  acid  on  it.     Soldering 

I                                                                 flux  in  the  form  of  sticks 
Is  more  convenient  than  liquid  soldering  fluid, 
I    BoIOeriug  Fluid. — 
I           The  following  formula  for  soldering  fluid  is  sug- 
I        gested: 
r        Saturated  solntioa  of  zinc  chloride ?>  parts 
Alcohol 4  parts 
Glycerine 1  part 
10,     Joints. — Figs.  7,  8,  and  9  illustrate  joints  in  com- 
mon use.     In  removing  ^,j,^^^^ 
the  insulation  from  the  jgBfUglg^ 
wires   where   joints    or 
connections   are   neces- 
sary, and  in  scraping  the 
wire  to  clean  it  before 
making  the  joint,  great 
care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  cut  into  the  wiri 
and  lessen  its  cross-sec- 
tion and    consequenllv.                                 ''"""' 
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fixture  wires,  which  are  small  and  easily  cut  or  broken. 
A  comparatively  small  nick  in  a  copper  wire  will  make  it 
break  easily. 

In  recovering:  the  wire  with  insulating  tape,  a  suflBcient 
amount  of  tape  must  be  used  to  afford  ample  protection. 
When  rubber-covered  wires  are  spliced  or  joined,  two  kinds 
of  tape  must  be  used,  the  first  of  pure  rubber  softened  by  a 
volatile  oil,  and  the  second  of  cloth  saturated  with  a 
moisture-proof   adhesive    material. 

11.     Rules  Relating:  to  Wires  (Continued). — 

d.  Must  be  separated  from  contact  with  walls, 
floors,  timbers,  or  partitions  through  which  they 
may  pass  by  non-combustible,  non-absorptive  insu- 
lating tubes,  such  as  glass  or  porcelain. 

Bushings  must  be  long:  enough  to  bush  the  entire  length 
of  the  hole  in  one  continuous  piece,  or  else  the  hole  must 
first  be  bushed  by  a  continuous  waterproof  tube.  This  tube 
may  be  a  conductor,  such  as  iron  pipe,  but  in  that  case 
an  insulating  bushing  must  be  pushed  into  each  end  of  it 
far  enough  to  keep  the  wire  absolutely  out  of  contact  with 
the  pipe. 

e.  Must  be  kept  free  from  contact  with  gas, 
water,  or  other  metallic  piping,  or  any  other  con- 
ductors or  conducting  material  that  they  may  cross, 
by  some  continuous  and  firmly  fixed  non-conductor, 
creating  a  sei)aration  of  at  least  1  inch.  Deviations 
from  this  rule  may  sometimes  be  allowed  by  special 
permission. 

When  one  wire  crosses  another  wire,  the  best  and  usual 
means  of  separating  them  is  by  means  of  a  porcelain  tube 
on  one  of  them.  The  tube  should  be  presented  from  mov- 
ing (Hit  of  place,  either  by  a  cleat  at  each  end  or  by  taping 
it  st'cMirely  to  the  wire. 

The  same  method  may  be  adopted  where  wires  pass  close 
to  iron  ])ipes,  beams,  etc.,  or,  where  the  wires  are  above 
the  pipes,  as  is  generally  the  case,  ample  protection  can 
frecjuently  be  secured  by  supporting  the  wires  with  a  porce- 
lain cleat  placed  as  nearly  above  the  pipe  as  possible. 

/.  Must  be  so  placed  in  wet  places  that  an  air 
space  will  be  left  between  conductors  and  pipes  in 
crossing,  and  the  former  must  be  run  in  such  a  way 
that  they  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  pipe 
accidentally.      Wires    should    be   run    over,    rather 
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than  under,  pipes  on  which  moisture  is  likely  to 
gather  or  which,  by  leaking,  might  cause  trouble 
on  a  circuit. 

g.  The  installation  of  electrical  conductors  in 
wooden  molding  or  when  supported  on  insulators 
in  elevator  shafts  will  not  be  approved,  but  conduct- 
ors may  be  installed  in  such  shafts  if  incased  in 
approved  metal  conduits. 

Uudersround  Conductors — 

a.  Must  be  protected,  when  brought  into  a  build- 
ing, against  moisture  and  mechanical  injury,  and  all 
combustible  material  must  be  kept  removed  from 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

b.  Must  not  be  so  arranged  as  to  shunt  the  cur- 
rent through  a  building  around  any  catch  box. 

This  refers  to  catch  boxes  in  the  street,  from  which  the 
wires  should  run  to  the  buildings,  and  not  from  street  to  build- 
ing, building  to  building,  and  back  again  into  the  street, 
around  one  or  more  catch  hoses,  thus  shunting  whatever 
protective  devices  there  may  be  in  the  catch  boxes. 


€.  Where  underground  service  enters  building 
through  tubes,  the  tubes  shall  be  tightly  closed  at 
outlets  with  asphaltum  or  other  non-conductor,  to 
prevent  gases  from  entering  the  building  through 
such  channels. 

d.  No  underground  service  from  a  subway  to  a 
building  shall  supply  more  than  one  building  except 
by  written  permission  from  the  Inspection  Depart- 
ment having  jurisdiction. 


12.  Carrying  Capacities  of  Wires. — As  every  wire 
carrying  an  electric  current  is  somewhat  heated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  how  much  current  can  safely  be  carried  by  a 
^reof  a  given  size.     Table  I  supplies  this  information. 

Table  of  Cnri-ylnsr  Caimclty  of  Wires. — 

The  accompanying  table  (Table  I),  showing  the 
allowable  carrying  capacity  of  wires  and  cables  of 
98  per  cent,  conductivity,  according  to  the  standard 
adopted   by    the    American    Institute  of   Electrical 
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TABLE  I 

CARRYING    CAPACITY    OP    INSUI^TBD    WIRES 
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Engineers,   must   be  followed   in   placing   interior 
conductors. 

For  insulated  aluminum  w 
84  per  cent,  of  that  given  in 
the  same  kind  of  instilatioi]. 

The  lower  limit  is  specified  (or  rubber- covered  wires  to 
prevent  gradual  deterioralioc  of  the  bi^h  insulation  by  the 
heat  of  the  wires,  but  not  from  fear  of  igniting  Ihe  insulation. 
The  question  of  drop  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
above  table. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  Nos.  Id  and  18  B,  &  S.  gauge 
wire  is  given,  but  no  wire  smaller  than  No.  IJ  is  lo  be 
used,  except  as  allowed  for  fisture  work  and  fiexible  cord. 

13.  Wire  (Jaupres. — It  sometimes  happens  that  wires 
scant  size  are  sold  to  the  unwary,  A  workman 
using  wires  of  various 
sizes  soon  learns  to 
gauge  Ihe  size  of  wires 
by  his  eye,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  use  a  wire  gauge 
frequently  to  avoid  mis- 
takes. A  wire  of  given 
size  should  just  enter 
the  slot  intended  for 
that  size  in  the  style  of 
gauge  shown  in  Fig.  10. 
Gauges  in  the  form  of  a 
vernier  caliper,  meas- 
uring the  diameter  of 
the  wire  in  thousandths 
of  an  inch,  or  mils,*  ar 
giving   the   diameter   in   mils    and 

•Diameters  of  wires  are  usually  expressed  in 
of  an  inch  and  cross-sectional  areas  in  circular  mils,  i 
inch  =  .001  inch.  1  circular  rail  is  equal  to  the  area  ol 
which  the  diameter  is  I  mil  and  cros.s- sectional  areas  of  wi: 
igoated  by  the  number  of  circular  mils  contained  in  their 
circular  mil  is  a  more  convenient  unit  than  the  square  inch  in  which 
to  espress  the  areas  of  round  wires  since  the  number  of  circular  mils 
bears  a  simple  relation  to  Ihe  diameter  tn  roils.  It  Ihe  diameter  d  is 
expressed  in  mils,  then  the  number  of  circular  mils  cross-seelion  is  iP. 
Thus,  a  No.  0000  wire.  Tnlile  IL,  has  a  diameter  of  40(1  mils,  or  .■IHO  inch, 
and  its  area  in  circular  mils  is  ■lltO"  =  211,800.  Uquareinch  =  l,27a.M0 
rcnlar  mils. 


Flo.  10 

usually  more  accurate.     Table  II, 
sectional  area  in 

mils  or  thousandths 

mils.      1   mil   =  n,W 

:leof 

des- 

Thc 


^^dtcnlar  mils, 
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circular  mils  for  the  B.  &  S.  sizes  commonly  used  in  interior- 
wiring:  work,  is  here  inserted  for  convenient  reference.  The 
number  of  circular  mils  cross-section  as  given  in  this  table 
is  more  accurate  than  in  Table  I,  but  the  areas  as  given  in 
Table  I  are  close  enougfh  for  all  practical  calculations. 


TABIiE  II 
DIMENSIONS    OF    BARE    COPPER    WIRE    B.    A    8.    GAUGE 


Gauge 

Number 

Diameter 
Mils 

Area 

Circular 
Mils 

Gauge 

Number 

Diameter 
Mils 

Area 

Circular 
Mils 
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II 
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I 
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12 

80.8 
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2 
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13 

72.0 

5,178.4 

3 

229.4 

52,634.0 

14 

64.1 

4,106.8 

4 

204.3 

41,742.0 

15 

57.1 

3,256.7 

5 

181. 9 

33,102.0 

16 

50.8 

2,582.9 

6 

162.0 

26,250.5 

17 

45.3 

2,048.2 

7 

144.3 

20,816.0 

18 

40.3 

1,624.3 

WIRING    FOR    liOW-POTENTIAIi    SYSTEMS 

14.     Definition  of  Liow-Potentlal  System. — 

LOWPOTENTIAL  SYSTEMS 

550  Volts  or  [Less 

Atiy  cii'cuit  attached  to  ajiy  machine  or  comhination 
of  machines  that  develops  a  difference  of  Potential 
between  any  txvo  ivires  of  over  10  volts  and  less  than 
550  volts  shall  be  considered  as  a  low-potential  circuit 
ajid  as  cowing  under  this  class,  tar  less  an  appraz/ed 
transform iffg  device  is  used  that  cuts  the  difference  of 
f)otential  doivn  to  10  volts  or  less.  The  primary  cir- 
cuit not  to  exceed  a  potential  of  3,500  volts. 
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Before  presBiire  is  rnteed  above  300  toHb 
oo  any  previously  exlKtinfj;  Bystem  ot  wirlug-, 
the  whole  must  be  mtrlotly  lirbuKht  up  to  all 
ot  the  reqiilremeuts  of  the  rules  ut  date. 

Until  recently,  low-potential  systems  were  limited  to  300 
volts  or  under,  but  the  limit  has  heen  raised  to  550.  However, 
550  volts  cannot  be  applied  to  old  systems  unless  the  above 
rule  is  complied  with.  Low-potential  systems  are  usually 
constant-potential  systems  also;  that  is.  the  potential  or 
pressure  between  the  terminals  of  the  machine  or  at  some 
definite  points  on  the  line  is  almost  uniform.  Only  constant- 
potential  systems  will  be  considered  imder  this  heading. 

A  few  general  rules  apply  to  the  various  kinds  of  work 
under  these  systems.     They  are  as  follows: 

15.     General  Kales. — 


17.  Must  be  so  arranged  that  under  no  dr- 
enmstHuces  shall  there  be  a  difference  of 
potential  ol  over  300  volts  between  iiny  bare 
metal  In  any  dti<trU>utlng  switch,  cut-oat 
cabinet,  or  etjulvaleut  eenter  of  distribution. 

b.  Must  not  be  laid  in  plaster,  cement,  or  simi- 
lar finish  and  must  never  be  fastened  with  staples. 

c.  Must  not  be  fished  for  any  great  distance, 
and  only  in  places  where  the  inspector  can  satisfy 
himself  that  the  rules  have  been  complied  with. 

rf.  Twin  wires  must  never  be  used,  except  iu 
conduits  or  where  flexible  conductors  are  necessary. 

e.  Must  be  protected  on  side  walls  from  mechan- 
ical injury.  When  crossing  floor  timbers  in  cellars 
or  in  rooms  where  they  might  be  exposed  to  injury, 
wires  must  be  attached  by  their  insulating  supports 
to  the  under  side  of  a  wooden  strip  not  less  than 
i  inch  in  thickness  and  not  less  than  3  inches  in 
width.  Instead  of  the  running  boards,  guard  strips 
on  each  side  of  and  close  to  the  wires  will  be 
accepted.  These  strips  to  be  not  less  than  i  inch 
in  thickness,  and  at  least  as  high  as  the  insulators. 
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conductors,  closed  at  the  top  (the  wires  passing  through 
bushed  holes),  and  extending  not  less  than  5  feet  from  the 
floor;  or  by  an  iron-armored  or  metal-sheathed  insulating 
conduit  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  strain  to  which 
it  will  be  subjected,  and  with  the  ends  protected  by  the 
lining  or  by  special  insulated  bushings,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  cutting  the  wire  insulation;  or  by  plain  metal 
pipe,  lined  with  approved  flexible  tubing,  which  must 
extend  from  the  insulator  next  below  the  pipe  to  the  one 
next  above  it. 

If  metal  conduits  or  Iron  pipes  are  used  to  protect  wires 
carr>-ing  alternating  currents,  the  two  or  more  wires  of  each 
circuit  fftust  be  placed  in  the  same  conduit  as  troublesome 
induction  efl^ects  and  heating  of  the  pipe  might  otherwise 
result.  And  the  insulation  of  each  wire  must  be  reenforced 
by  approved  flexible  tubing  extending  from  the  insulator 
next  below  the  pipe  to  the  one  next  above  it.  This  should 
also  be  done  in  direct-current  wiring  if  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  alternating  current  ever  being  used  on  the  system. 

For  high-voltage  work,  or  in  damp  places,  the  wooden 
boxing  may  be  preferable,  because  of  the  precautions  that 
would  be  necessary  to  secure  proper  insulation  if  the  pipe 
were  used.  With  these  exceptions,  however,  iron  pipe  is 
considered  preferable  to  the  wooden  boxing,  and  its  use 
is  strongly  urged.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  the  protection 
of  wires  near  belts,  pulleys,  etc. 

/.  When  run  in  unfinished  attics,  or  in  proximity 
to  water  tanks  or  pipes,  will  be  considered  as  exposed 
to  moisture. 

16.     The  reason  for  the  first  part  of  (b)  is  that  plaster 

and  cement  are  likelv  to  corrode  the  insulation  on  the  wire 
and  cause  it  finally  to  break.  If  the  plaster  is  damp,  leakagfe 
takes  place,  the  wire  is  <^radually  dissolved  by  electrolysis, 
and  finally  it  becomes  so  thin  it  cannot  carry  its  current 
without  excessive  heating  and,  perhaps,  not  without  melting. 
While  there  are  many  places  where  wires  embedded  in  plaster 
have  been  used  for  years  without  serious  trouble,  because  of 
the  dryness  of  the  buildings  where  they  are  in  use,  trouble 
may  develop  at  any  time  and  the  practice  is  always  a  dangei- 
ous  one. 

The  second  part  of  {h)  is  inserted  as  a  direct  prohibition 
against  running  electric-light  wires  as  bell  wires  are  usually 
put  up.  Staples  not  only  do  not  insulate  the  wire,  but  are  likely 
to  cut  into  the  insulating  covering  already  on  it.  Rule  (r) 
is  to  prevent  the  location  of  wires  where  it  is  impossible  to 
know  that  they  are  properly  supported  and  insulated. 
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17.  The  suggestions  regarding  the  protection  of  wires 
on  side  walls  or  other  places  where  they  are  liable  to  be 
damaged,  should  be  carefully  noted.  In  interior  wiring, 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  risk  is  the  Ciirrents  that  may 
flow  from  the  wiring  to  ground  if  the  insulation  becomes 
defective.  The  danger  from  leakage  currents  either  from 
wire  to  wire  or  from  wires  to  ground  is  fully  as  great 
if  not  greater  than  that  from  overloaded  wires  or  from 
jal  short  circuits  between  wires. 


SYSTEMS    OF    niSTRIBUTIOr*     FOR    INTERIOR    WIRING 

18.  The  voltages  in  common  use  on  low-potential  sys- 
tems are:  For  direct  currents,  110  and  220;  for  alternating 
currents,  104  to  110.  These  are  used  on  both  two-wire 
and  three-wire  systems.  Many  lighting  companies  allow 
for  various  amounts  of  drop  at  difterent  points  on  their 
lines  and  install  lamps  of  different  voltages,  as,  for 
instance,  108-volt  lamps  near  the  generator  and  100-volt 
lamps  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line,  with  lamps  of  inter- 

^medtate  voltages  at  intermediate   points.     But   the   lamps 
ised  in  any  one  building  are  usually  all  of  the  same  voltage, 

19.  The  Two-Wire  System, — This  is  the  simplest  plan 
lof  wiring  and  the  one  in  most  general  use.     Fig.  11  shows 

1  diagram  its  essential  features.     The  diagram  of  connec- 
ftions  is  the  same   for  all  voltages  and  for  altemaling  or 


TT 


Idirect  currents;  but  the  fittings,  such  as  lamps,  sockets, 
cut-outs,  and  switches,  and  the  sizes  of  wire  used  will  be 
very  different.  The  fittings  and  the  proper  sixes  of  wire  to 
I  will  be  discussed  later. 


be  ased  w 
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20.  The  Kilt  son  Tliree-Wire  System. — This  system 
comes  next  in  importance  and  extent  of  use;  it  also  is  used 
with  various  voltages  and  with  direct  or  alternating:  currents. 
Usually  the  pressures  are  110  volts  between  either  outer 
wire  and  the  middle  or  neutral  wire  and  220  volts  between 
the  outer  wires.  Fig.  12  shows  the  diagram  of  connections. 
This  system  is  also  sometimes  installed  with  220  volts 
between  the  neutral  and  outer  wires  and  440  volts  between 
the  outside  wires. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  Fig.  12,  observe  the  following: 
When  the  currents  in  the  two  outside  wires  are  equal  in 
amount,  no  current  passes  over  the  neutral  wire;  but  when 

Lamp  A 
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the  currents  are  not  equal,  that  is,  when  more  lamps  or 
motors  are  on  one  side  of  the  neutral  wire  than  on  the 
other,  the  "ditference  current'*  flows  on  the  middle  wire. 

21.  The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  with  lamps  of 
any  given  voltage  it  is  possible  to  save  in  the  amount  of 
wire  required.  In  the  outside  lines  of  the  lighting  company 
is  wliere  the  g:reatest  saving  is  effected,  because  the  neutral 
wire  is  there  much  smaller  than  the  outer  ones,  and  three 
wires  arc  used  instead  of  four,  which  would  have  to  be  run 
if  the  generators  were  operated  independently.  In  interior 
wiring,  the  saving  is  not  so  great,  because  the  neutral  wire 
must  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  current  in  case  all  the 
load  is  turned  off  one  side  of  the  circuit,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  fuse  on  one  side  should  blow  and  that  on  the  other 
side  did  not,  and  because  in  small  installations,  where  unbal- 
ancing is  likely  to  occur,  three-wire  mains  must  be  large,  to 
reduce  this  trouble  to  a  minimum. 
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22.  The  three-wire  system  also  has  some  disadvantages. 
Its  most  objectiocable  feature  is  that  if  any  one  line  is 
opened,  as  by  the  blowing  of  a  fuse  on  one  line  only,  the 
system  is  unbalanced  and  a  voltage  different  from  that 
intended  for  the  apparatus  is  thrown  on  the  lines,  unless  the 
line  loss  is  very  small  indeed.     If  it  is  the  middle  wire  that 

[opens,  the  whole  220  volts 

ifnay  be  thrown  on  110-volt 
apparatus,  if  the  system 
is  nmch  unbalanced.  For 
this  reason,  some  Edison 
companies  refuse  to  place 
cut-outs  on  the  neutral 
wire;  but  the  main  switch 
should  in  all  cases  open 
all  three  lines.  Another 
weakness  of  the  three-wire 
system  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  danger  in 
220  volts  than  in  110,  and 
a  shock  received  from  a 
220-voU  circuit  may  be 
very  severe.  The  wiring 
is  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated, but  owing  to  the 
saving  in  line  materials, 
the  Edison  three-wire  system  has  been  introduced  to  a  very 
great  extent  and  still  meets  with  much  favor  in  new  installa- 
tions, besides  extending  the  network  of  its  wires  from 
existing  stations.  Lately  it  has  had  a  new  competitor  in  the 
220-volt  two-wire  system,  which  has  grown  in  popularity 
with  the  perfecting  of  the  220-vo!t  incandescent  lamp. 
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It  is  the  usual  practice  to  run  the  three  wires  no 
ther  within  the  building  than  to  the  centers  of  distribu- 
lon.  and  from  these  centers  to  use  the  two-wire  system, 
dividing  the  circuits  as  equally  as  possible  on  the  two  sides 
of   the  three-wire  circuit,  as   shown  in   Fig,   13.      By  this 
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means,  the  branch  lines  are  fused  on  both  sides  and  amply 
protected  against  excessive  currents,  though  not  against 
high  voltage.  If  the  neutral  wire  within  the  building  is 
protected  by  a  fuse  as  large  as  that  in  either  of  the  main 
wires,  the  danger  of  that  line  opening  is  very  small. 

24.  A  method  of  running  wires  on  the  two-wire  plan 
that  is  sometimes  confused  with  the  three-wire  system  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  14.  In  this  method  the  middle  wire  carries 
the  whole  current,  while  each  outside  wire  carries  the  current 
necessary  for  the  lights  on  its  side.  This  method  effects  no 
saving  of  copper;  in  fact,  it  often  requires  more  than  the 
two-wire  system  would,  because  the  three  wires  must  gen- 
erally be  of  the  same  size,  as  explained  under  the  subject  of 
cut-out  protection.  The  object  of  the  arrangement  is  solely 
to  make  it  possible  to  turn  off  a  number  of  the  lights  with- 
out running  four  wires.  The  Underwriters  will  not  permit 
it  with  more  than  660  watts  on  a  side. 

25.  House  wiring  should  consist  of  two  distinct  portions: 
the  distribution  circuits,  which  run  from  the  lamps  to  a 
center  of  distribution  and  which  should  always  be  two- 
wire  circuits,  and  the  mains,  which  run  from  the  outside 
lines  to  the  distribution  center  and  which  must  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  particular  system  to  be  used.     If 
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Fig.  14 

mains  must  be  installed  before  it  is  known  what  system  is 
to  supply  current,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  run  four  wires  of 
the  size  required  were  the  lamps  to  be  divided  equally 
between  two  separate  two-wire  systems.  This  will  make  it 
possible  to  connect  to  any  system  operating  at  the  voltage 
for  which  the  wiring:  calculations  are  made. 
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SWITCHES   AND  CUT-OUTS 

26.  There  are  certain  devices  for  the  protection  of  con- 
stant-potential systems  that  are  necessary  no  matter  what 
voltage  is  used.  Should  anything  happen  to  damage  the 
.wiring,  it  is  necessary  that  the  wires  be  disconnected  from 
(the  source  of  supply  of  current  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  devices  for  this  purpose  that  are  operated  by  hand  are 
called  switches.  Those  that  work  automatically  are  called 
automatic  cut-outs.  These  latter  are  of  two  kinds — 
fuses  and  circuit- breakers. 

Both  a  switch  and  an  automatic  cut-out  must  be  placed  at 
Iwr  near  the  place  where  wires  enter  a  building.      They  must 
Iso  be  placed  at  various  other  points  on  the  wiring. 

27.  The  object  of  the  cut-out  is  to  protect  the  wires  and 
le  devices  connected   to  them  from   damage  due   to  the 

presence  of  too  much  current  from  any  cause  whatever. 
The  ordinary  cut-out  consists  of  a  porcelain  base  that  carries 
suitable  terminals  for  holding  a  piece  of  fusible  wire,  or  fuse, 
which  melts  and  opens  the  circuit  whenever  the  current 
becomes  excessive.  Not  only  must  the  cut-out  protect  the 
lines  when  there  is  trouble,  but  it  must  be  so  placed  that  it 
can  be  reached  to  replace  the  fuse  or  reset  the  circuit- 
breaker  when  the  trouble  is  remedied.  It  must  also  be 
arranged  so  that  the  blowing  of  a  fuse  or  the  opening  of  a 
circuit-breaker  cannot  do  any  damage. 

28.  Switches  are  designed  to  disconnect  the  lines  from 
the  source  of  electricity,  not  only  when  there  is  trouble,  but 
when  convenience  requires,  as  in  turning  off  lights,  starting 
and  stopping  motors. 

Circuit-breakers  are  not  as  commonly  used  in  interior- 
wiring  work  as  are  fusible  cut-outs.  They  are  automatic 
switches  controlled  by  an  electromagnet  and  are  made  in  a 
Dumber  of  different  styles.     Whenever  the  current  exceeds 
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that  for  which  the  circuit-breaker  is  adjusted,  the  electro- 
magnet attracts  its  armature  and  releases  the  switch,  thus 
opening  the  circuit. 

The    following   rules   regarding   these   devices   must  be 
observed  in  all  cases: 

Sw^ltches,  Ciit-Outs,  Circuit-Breakers,  Etc. — 

a.  Must,  whenever  called  for,  unless  otherwise 
provided,  be  so  arranged  that  the  cut-outs  will  pro- 
tect, and  the  opening  of  the  switch  or  circuit- 
breaker  will  disconnect,  all  the  wires;  that  is,  in 
a  two-wire  system  the  two  wires,  and  in  a  three-wire 
system  the  three  wires,  must  be  protected  by  the 
cut-out  and  disconnected  by  the  operation  of  the 
switch  or  circuit-breaker. 

b.  Must  not  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  easily  ignitible  stuff  or  where  exposed  to  inflam- 
mable gases  or  dust  or  to  flyings  of  combustible 
material. 

In  starch  and  candy  factories,  grain  elevators,  flouring 
mills,  and  buildings  used  for  woodworking  or  other  purposes 
that  would  cause  the  fittings  to  be  exposed  to  dust  and  flyings 
of  inflammable  material,  the  cut-outs  and  switches  should 
be  placed  in  approved  cabinets  outside  of  the  dust  rooms. 
If,  however,  it  is  necessar>'  to  locate  them  in  the  dust  rooms, 
the  cabinets  must  be  dust-proof  and  must  be  provided  with 
self-closing;  doors. 

c.  Must,  when  exposed  to  dampness,  either  be 
enclosed  in  a  waterproof  box  or  mounted  on  porce- 
lain knobs. 

d.  Time  switches  must  be  enclosed  in  an  iron 
box,  or  cabinet  lined  with  fire-resisting  material. 

If  an  iron  box  is  used,  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  iron 
must  be  .128  inch  (No.  8  B.  &  S.  gaujre). 

If  cabinet  is  used,  it  must  be  lined  with  marble  or  slate  at 
least  5  inch  thick,  or  with  iron  not  less  than  .128  inch  thick. 
Hox  or  cabinet  must  be  so  constructed  that  when  switch 
operates,  blade  shall  clear  the  door  by  at  least  1  inch. 

Automatic  Cut-Oiits  (Fuses  anil  Circuit-Breakers) 

Excepting  on  main  switchboards,  or  where  'otherwise 
subject  to  expert  supervision,  circuit-breakers  will  not  be 
accepted  unless  fuses  are  also  provided. 

a.  Must  be  placed  on  all  service  wires,  either 
overhead  or  underground,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
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point  where  they  enter  the  building  and  inside  the 
walls,  and  arranged  to  cnt  off  the  entire  current 
from  the  building. 


tect  ti 

In  risks  having  private  plants,  the  yard  wires  running 
from  building  to  building  are  not  generally  considered  as 
service  wires,  so  (hat  cut-outs  would  uot  be  required  where 
the  wires  enter  builclings,  provided  that  the  next  fuse  back 
is  small  enough  to  properly  protect  the  wires  inside  the 
building  in  question. 

b.  Must  be  placed  at  every  point  where  a  change 
is  made  in  the  size  of  wire  (unless  the  cut-out  in 

the  larger  wire  will  protect  the  smaller). 

29.  The  object  of  a  fusible  cut-out  is  to  protect  the 
wire;  therefore,  it  must  be  placed  so  that  all  the  current 
that  flows  through  the  wire  to  be  protected  wil!  also  pass 
through  the  cut-out.  The  fuse  is  proportioned  so  that  its 
carrying  capacity  will  not  exceed  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  wire,  as  given  in  Table  I;  hence,  if  an  excessive  cur- 
rent flows,  the  fuse  will  melt  and  open  the  circuit  before 
the  wire  becomes  overheated.  If  a  branch  wire,  say  No.  14, 
were  connected  to  a  main,  say  No.  10,  and  if  no  cut-out 
were  placed  at  the  junction,  it  is  plain  that,  since  the 
fuse  in  the  No.  10  wire  has  a  carrying  capacity  in  excess 
of  that  allowed  for  No.  14,  a  short  circuit  or  overload 
on  the  branch  line  might  cause  overheating  of  the  No.  14 
wire.  Very  often,  however,  the  fuse  in  the  larger  wire  is  of 
such  size  that  it  protects  the  smaller  ft-ire,  in  which  case  it  is 
not  necessary  to  place  a  fuse  at  the  junction  point.  For 
example,  take  the  case  where  No.  14  wire  at  a  fixture  outlet 
is  attached  to  the  fixture  wiring.  The  wire  in  the  fixture  is 
usually  No.  16  or  No.  18  in  order  that  it  may  pass  between  the 
gas  pipe  and  the  outer  shell,  but  the  fuse  in  the  cut-out  or  on 
the  panel  board  at  the  distributing  center  is  proportioned  in 
accordance  with  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  fixture  wire 
instead  of  the  No.  14  wire  running  from  the  panel  board 
or  cut-out  to  the  fixture:  hence,  in  this  case  the  fuse  in 
the  larger  wire  protects  the  smaller  wire  and  a  cut-out  in  the 
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fixture  canopy  where  the  fixture  wire  attaches  to  the  No.  14 
lines  is  unnecessary;  in  fact,  fixture  cut-outs  are  prohibited 
by  rule  (c)  given  below. 

c.  Must  be  in  plain  sight  or  enclosed  in  an 
approved  cabinet  and  readily  accessible.  They 
must  not  be  placed  in  the  canopies  or  shells  of 
fixtures. 

The  ordinary  porcelain  link-fuse  cut-out  will  not  be 
approved.  Link  fuses  may  be  used  only  when  mounted 
on  approved  slate  or  marble  bases  and  must  be  enclosed 
in  dust-ti^ht,  fireproof  cabinets,  except  on  switchboards 
located  well  away  from  combustible  material,  as  in  the 
ordinary  enj^ine  and  dynamo  room  where  these  conditions 
will  be  maintained. 

30.  Rule  (c)  is  important.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
small  cut-outs  that  were  formerly  placed  in  the  canopies  of 
fixtures  in  order  to  protect  the  fixture  wiring.  These  cut- 
outs gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  introduced  a  fire  risk 
that  more  than  offset  any  advantage  they  might  have  had. 
It  has  been  found  safer  and  more  satisfactory,  therefore,  to 
omit  them  and  let  the  fuse  in  the  cut-out  on  the  branch  main 
leading  to  the  fixture  afiEord  the  protection,  as  explained 
under  rule  (d). 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  rule  prohibits  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  porcelain  link-fuse  cut-outs  that  were,  imtil 
recently,  very  largely  used  for  the  protection  of  circuits. 
The  link  fuse  consists  of  a  piece  of  fuse  wire  or  strip  pro- 
vided with  copper  terminals,  the  fuse  wire  or  strip  being 
exposed  to  the  air.  These  fuses  were  held  between  suitable 
terminals  mounted  on  a  porcelain  base.  The  use  of  link 
fuses  is  still  permitted  when  they  are  mounted  on  slate  or 
marble  distributing  boards  and  placed  in  fireproof  cabinets, 
but  the  link-fuse  porcelain  cut-out  is  no  longer  permitted 
and  it  is  now  necessary  to  use  enclosed  fuses  instead. 
Enclosed  fuses  and  link  fuses  will  be  described  in  detail 
when  fittings  are  taken  up. 

(/,  Must  be  so  placed  that  no  set  of  incandes- 
cent lamps  requiring  more  than  (if)0  watts,  whether 
grouped  on  one  fixture   or  on  several  fixtures,  or 
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pendants,  will  be  dependent  on  one  ciit-out.  Spe- 
cial permission  may  be  given  in  writing  by  the 
Inspection  Department  having  jurisdiction  for 
departure  from  this  rule  in  the  case  of  large  chan- 
deliers, stage  borders,  and  illuminated  signs. 

The  above  rule  shall  also  apply  to  motors  when  more 
tban  one  is  dependent  on  a  single  cut-out. 

The  ide»  is  to  have  a  small  fuse  to  protect  the  lamp 
socket  and  the  small  wire  used  for  fixtures,  pendants,  etc. 
It  also  lessens  the  chances  of  extinguishing  a  l^rge  number 
of  lif^hta  if  a  short  circuit  occurs. 

On  open  work  in  large  mills,  approved  link-fused  rosettes 
may  be  used  at  a  voltage  of  not  over  I2.>,  and  approved 
enclosed- fused  rosettes  at  a  voltage  of  not  over  250,  the  fuse 
in  the  rosettes  not  to  exceed  3  amperes,  and  a  fuse  of  over 
25  amperes  must  not  be  used  in  the  branch  circuit. 

All   branches,  or  taps,  from  a  three-wire  Edison  system 

31.  Rule  (il)  is  very  important  because  it  limits  the 
number  of  lamps  that  may  be  operated  on  any  one  circuit. 
On  110-volt  circuits,  660  watts  is  equivalent  to  not  more 
than  twelve  16-candlepower  lamps;  on  220-vott  circuits  not 
more  than  ten  16-candiepower  lamps.  It  is  best  not  to 
exceed  ten  lamps  to  a  circuit  except  in  the  special  cases 
Bientioned  in  the  ni!e.  The  fused  rosettes  referred  to  under 
tnle  (rf)  are  small  porcelain  cut-outs  from  which  the  lamps 
2  suspended.  It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  these 
rosettes  are  not  allowed  on  pressures  higher  than  125  volts 
unless  they  are  provided  with  enclosed  fuses. 

Rule   (if)   also  applies  to  motors  when   more    than   one 
notor  is  dependent  on  a  single  cut-out.     This  refers  partic- 
ularly to  fan  molors.  as  most  motors  for  power  purposes  will 
;  over  fiRO  watts  capacity  and  each  motor  will  therefore 
require  a  branch  circuit  and  cut-out  of  its  own. 

g.  The  rated  capacity  of  fuses  must  not  exceed 
the  allowable  carrying  capacity  of  the  wire.  Circuit- 
breakers  must  not  be  set  more  than  30  per  cent, 
above  the  allowable  carrying  capacity  of  the  wire, 
unless  a  fusible  cut-out  is  also  installed  in  the  circuit. 

This  is  very  important.  A  fuse  block  not  properly  fused 
of  no  use  whatever.  Irresponsible  parties  sometimes 
lace  fuses  much  too  large  to  protect  the  wire  and  which 
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would  destroy  the  cut-out  if  they  should  ever  blow,  besides 
doing  other  damage.  Sometimes,  also,  fuse  blocks  are  found 
having  copper  wire  where  the  fuses  should  be;  of  course, 
they  are  of  no  use  with  such  connections.  The  common 
custom  of  fusing  with  wire  much  larger  than  that  allowable 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  prohibition  of  link-fuse  porce- 
lain-base cut-outs.  The  bases  used  with  enclosed  fuses  are 
not  easily  fused  with  any  wire  that  may  be  convenient 
because  the  termiirals  are  not  suited  to  a  wire  fuse.  Note 
that  rule  (c)  fixes  the  maximum  size  of  fuse  to  be  used  on 
any  circuit  by  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  wire  protected 
and  not  by  the  current  required  for  operating  the  devices 
used  on  the  circuit.  For  example,  the  carrying  capacity  of 
a  No.  14  rubber-covered  wire  is  12  amperes  and  the  rated 
capacity  of  the  fuse  used  on  a  No.  14  circuit  could  be  as 
high  as  12  amperes  without  breaking  the  rule,  though  there 
might  only  be  ten  110-volt  lamps  on  the  circuit  requiring  a 
current  of  about  5  amperes  for  their  operation. 

Cut-outs  should  always  be  installed  in  a  location  where 
they  can  be  easily  reached  for  the  replacement  of  fuses. 
This  is  a  point  too  often  neglected  in  the  laying  out  of 
interior  wiring,  particularly  for  small  houses  where  regular 
distributing  panel  boards  are  not  used. 

When  arc  lamps  are  operated  on  constant-potential  circuits, 
each  lamp  must  be  provided  with  a  cut-out  and  the  branch 
conductors  leading  from  the  mains  to  the  lamps  should  have 
a  carry  in  j^  capacity  about  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
normal  current  in  order  to  allow  for  the  increased  current 
required  when  the  lamp  is  started  or  when  the  carbons 
become  stuck.  If  each  lamp  is  not  fed  by  a  separate  branch 
circuit  running  from  a  panel  board  or  fuse  cabinet,  it  is 
necessary  to  locate  an  enclosed-fuse  cut-out  at  the  point 
where  the  wires  leave  the  mains  for  a  lamp. 

32.  Circuit-breakers  may  be  set  so  as  to  work  with 
greater  accuracy  than  fuses;  they  respond  more  quickly  to 
sudden  overloads,  for  fuses  require  a  little  time  to  get 
hot  enough  to  melt.     For  this  reason,  circuit-breakers  may 
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be  set  for  higher  currents  ihan  fuses.  If  they  are  not  so  set, 
they  will  give  trouble  by  openinE  the  circuit  on  momentary 

overloads  that  would  not  be  sufficient  to  melt  the  fuses. 
Circuit-breakers  are  usually  installed  to  protect  machines, 
such  as  motors  and  dynamos;  they  are  not  used  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  branch  distribution  circuits  in  buildings  because 
the  rules  require  that  they  shall  only  be  used  in  such  places 
where  they  will  at  all  times  be  under  expert  supervision. 

33.     Bales  Relating  to  Switches. — 

6^v  itches —  ' 

a.  Must  be  placed  on  all  service  wires,  either 
overhead  or  underground,  in  a  readily  accessible, 
place,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  where  the 
wires  enter  the  building,  and  arranged  to  cut  off 
the  entire  current. 

Service  cut-out  and  switch  must  be  arrftnged  to  cut  off 
CDrreQt  from  all  devices,  includiDg  melers. 

In  risks  having  private  plants,  the  yard  wires  running 
from  building  lo  building  are  not  generally  considered  as 
service  wires,  sa  that  switi^hes  would  not  be  required  in  each 
building  if  there  are  other  switches  conveniently  located  on 
the  tnains  or  il  the  generators  are  near  at  hand. 

d.  Must  always  be  placed  in  dry,  accessible 
places  and  be  grouped  as  far  as  possible.  Knife 
switches  must  be  so  placed  that  gravity. will  tend 
to  open  rather  than  close  them. 

When  possible,  snitches  should  be  bo  nired  that  blades 
will  be  "dead"  when  switch  is  open. 

If  knife  switches  are  used  in  rooms  where  combustible 
flyings  would  be  likely  to  accumulate  around  them,  they 
should  be  enclosed  ia  dust-tighl  cabinets.  Even  in  rooms 
where  there  is  no  combustible  material  it  is  better  to  put  all 
knife  switches  in  cabinets,  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
accidental  short  circuits  being  made  across  their  exposed 
metal  parts  by  careless  workmen. 

Up  to  SfiO  volts  and  30  amperes,  approved  indicating  snap 
twitches  are  advised  in  preference  to  knife  switches  on  llght- 
iDg  circuits  about  the  workrooms. 

c.  Must  not  be  single-pole  xvhen  the  circuits  that 
they  control  supply  devices  that  require  over  G60 
watts  of  energy  or  when  the  difference  of  potential 
'b  over  300  volts. 
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This  rule  (c)  is  important,  because  it  restricts  so  severely 
the  number  of  lamps  that  may  be  controlled  by  a  sing^le- 
pole  switch. 

d.  Where  flush  switches  are  used,  whether  with 
conduit  systems  or  not,  the  switches  must  be 
enclosed  in  boxes  constructed  of  or  lined  with  fire- 
resisting  material.  No  push  buttons  for  bells,  gas- 
lighting  circuits,  or  the  like  shall  be  placed  in  the 
same  wall  plate  with  switches  controlling  electric- 
light  or  power  wiring. 

This  requires  an  approved  box  in  addition  to  the  porcelain 
enclosure  of  the  switch. 

e.  Where  possible,  at  all  switch  or  fixture  out- 
lets, a  8-inch  block  must  be  fastened  between  studs 
or  floor  timbers,  flush  with  the  back  of  lathing,  to 
hold  tubes  and  to  support  switches  or  fixtures. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  wooden  base  blocks  not 
less  than  J  inch  in  thickness,  securely  screwed  to 
the  lathing,  must  be  provided  for  switches  and  also 
for  fixtures  that  are  not  attached  to  gas  pipes  or 
conduit  tubing. 

34.     Construction   of   Cut-Onts,   Circuit-Breakers, 

Etc. — The  rules  that  have  just  been  given  relate  to  the  loca- 
tion and  installation  of  cut-outs,  circuit-breakers,  switches, 
etc.  In  addition  to  these  rules  there  are  a  large  number  of 
Underwriters'  rules  that  relate  to  the  construction  of  these 
devices,  but  for  the  most  part  these  concern  the  manufac- 
turer rather  than  the  wireman.  A  few  only  of  the  more 
important  of  these  rules  will  be  given  here  as  a  general 
guide  to  the  wireman. 

Cut-On ts  and  CI rcu it-Breakers — 

a.  Must  be  supported  on  bases  of  non-combus- 
tible, non-absorptiv^e,  insulating  material. 

d.  Cut-outs  must  be  of  plug  or  cartridge  type, 
when  not  arranged  in  approved  cabinets,  so  as  to 
obviate  any  danger  of  the  melted  fuse  metal  com- 
ing in  contact  with  any  substance  that  might  be 
ignited  thereby. 
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c.  Cut-onts  must  operate  successfully  on  short 
circuits,  under  the  most  severe  conditions  with 
which  they  are  liable  to  meet  in  practice,  at  25  per 
cent,  above  their  rated  voltage,  and  with  fuses 
rated  at  50  per  cent,  above  the  current  for  which 
the  cut-out  is  designed. 

d.  Circuit-breakers  must  operate  successfully  on 
short  circuits,  under  the  most  severe  conditions 
with  which  they  are  liable  to  meet  in  practice,  when 
set  at  50  per  cent,  above  the  current,  and  with  a 
voltage  25  per  cent,  above  that  for  which  they  are 
designed. 

e.  Must  be  plainly  marked,  where  it  will  always 
be  visible,  with  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  cur- 
rent and  voltage  for  which  the  device  is  designed. 


a.  Current-carrying  parts  must  be  mounted  on 
non-combustible,  no n -absorptive,  insulating  bases, 
such  as  slate  or  porcelain,  and  the  holes  for  support- 
ing screws  should  be  countersunk  not  less  than 
i  inch;  in  no  case  must  there  be  less  than  A  inch 
Space  between  supporting  screws  and  current- 
carrying  parts. 

Subbases,  of  non-combustible,  non-absorptive 
insulating  material,  that  will  separate  the  wires 
at  least  i  inch  from  the  surface  wired  over  should 
be  furnished  for  all  snap  switches  used  in  exposed 
knob  or  cleat  work. 

b.  Covers  made  of  conducting  material,  except 
face  plates  for  fJush  switches,  miist  be  lined  on 
their  sides  and  top  with  insulating,  tough,  and 
tenacious  material  at  least  sV  inch  in  thickness, 
firmly  secured,  so  that  it  will  not  tall  out  with 
ordinary  handling.  Side  lining  should  extend 
slightly  beyond  the  lower  edge  of  the  cover, 

c.  The  handle,  button,  or  any  exposed  part  must 
not  be  in  electrical  connection  with  the  circuit. 

Switches  that  indicate,  upon  inspection,  whether 
the  current  be  "on"  or  "off"  are  recommended. 

Some  of  the  common  styles  of  switches  and  cut-outs  will 
be  described  later  when  the  methods  of  wiring  are  taken  up. 
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OPEN    WORK   IN   DRY   PLACES 

35.  Open  Tvork  is  generally  used  in  factories,  ware- 
houses, mills,  and  other  places  where  there  is  no  objection 
to  having  the  wires  in  plain  sight,  or  in  old  buildings,  where 
the  expense  of  concealed  work  overbalances  the  objection- 
able appearance  in  the  mind  of  the  owner.  It  is  the 
cheapest  kind  of  construction  and  very  often  the  safest. 
This  method  of  wiring  will  be  explained  by  means  of  simple 
examples.  

8IMPLE  EXAMPLE  OF  FACTORY  WIRING 

36,  Consider  a  factory,  such  as  a  long  machine  shop, 
where  there  is  but  one  floor  to  be  wired  for  110- volt 
enclosed-arc  lamps  and  incandescent  lamps  on  the  so-called 
tree  system;  that  is,  with  but  one  set  of  mains  or  feeder 
wires  leaving  the  dynamo  and  with  other  lines  branching 
from  these  mains  to  the  points  where  lamps  are  required. 
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Fig.  15 


Let  Fig:.  15  represent  the  outlines  of  such  a  factory,  in 
which  incandescent  lamps  are  to  be  hung  on  lamp  cord  at 
the  points  marked  X  and  enclosed-arc  lamps  are  to  be  placed 
where  the  marks  O  are  shown.  After  finding  'the  cheapest 
way  in  which  this  factory  can  be  wired  in  order  to  satisfy 
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the  Underwriters,  we  will  see  what  modifications  can  be 
made  to  better  the  light,  improve  the  system,  and  make  it 
more  convenient  and  economical  in  operation. 

37.  Assume  that  each  I6-cand!epower  incandescent  lamp 
requires  55  watts;  some  j;ood  lamps  take  less  power,  but  it 
is  not  safe  to  count  on  less.  Also  assume  that  each  enclosed 
arc  is  to  take  5  amperes  while  burning  and  12  amperes  to 
start  on.  There  are  40  incandescent  lamps  and  6  arc  lamps 
to  be  wired, 

55  (watts)  -=-  110  (volts)  =  .5  (ampere  per  lamp) 
40  X    .5  =  20  (amperes  for  incandescent  lamps) 
6x5      =30  (amperes  for  arc  lamps) 
Total  amperes  =  50 

which  must  be  carried  on  the  mains  for  a  short  distance 
at  least. 

Referring  to  Table  I,  we  see  that  the  smallest  wire  that 
will  carry  50  amperes  with  safety  is  No.  6  weather-proof, 

38.  Rules  Relatlnff  to  Wires  tor  Open  Work.— For 
open  work  in  dry  places  we  have  in  addition  to  the  general 
rules  relating  to  wires,  the  following  special  rules  regarding 

I  wires  used  in  open  work: 

Wires— 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  rubber  or  "slow-burn- 
ing" weather-proof  insulation, 

6.  Must  be  rigidly  supported  on  non-combusti- 
ble, non-absorptive  insulators  that  will  separate  the 
wires  from  each  other  and  from  the  surface  wired 
over  in  accordance  with  the  following  table: 


Voltage 

Distance  Froro 
Surface 
inch 

Dislance 
Between  Wires 

Inches 

o  to  300 
300  to  500 

J 

2i 

4 
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Rigid  supporting  requires  under  ordinary  conditions, 
where  wiring  along  flat  surfaces,  supports  at  least  every 
4i  feet.  If  the  wires  are  liable  to  be  disturbed,  the  distance 
between  supports  should  be  shortened.  In  buildings  of  mill 
construction,  mains  of  No.  8  B.  &  S.  wire  or  over,  where  not 
liable  to  be  disturbed,  may  be  separated  about  4  inches  and 
run  from  timber  to  timber,  not  breaking  around,  and  may 
be  supported  at  each  timber  only. 

This  rule  will  not  be  interpreted  to  forbid  the  placing  of 
the  neutral  of  a  three-wire  system  in  the  center  of  a  three- 
wire  cleat,  provided  the  outside  wires  are  separated  2^  inches. 

39,  Rubber-covered  wire  used  for  interior- wiring  work 
consists  of  a  tinned  copper  wire  with  a  covering  of  rubber 
with  an  outer  braiding  of  cotton  soaked  in  preservative  com- 
pound. For  voltages  up  to  600  and  for  sizes  of  wire  from 
No.  15  to  No.  0000  the  thickness  of  insulation  varies  from 
A  inch  to  -^  inch,  being  thinner  on  the  smaller  sizes  of  wire. 

40.  Slow-burnlnp:  weather-proof  wire  is  less  expen- 
sive than  rubber-covered  and  is  good  enough  for  open  work 
in  dry  places  where  the  wire  is  in  contact  with  insulating 
supports  only,  as  in  the  case  with  the  example  of  factory 
wiring  now  under  consideration.  This  wire  is  provided 
with  two  coatings,  one  of  which  is  fireproof  in  character  and 
the  other  weather-proof.  Most  of  this  wire  was  formerly 
made  with  weather-proof  braid  on  the  outside,  but  the 
Underwriters  now  require  the  fireproof  braid  to  be  placed  on 
the  outside,  and  the  compound  with  which  it  is  treated 
slicked  down  so  that  the  wire  will  have  a  hard,  dense  finish. 
The  Underwriters  lay  down  specifications  to  which  the 
various  kinds  of  wire  must  conform.  Wire  obtained  from 
almost  any  reputable  manufacturer  meets  the  requirements, 
so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  the  specifications  here. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  ordinary  weather-proof  wire  and 
fireproof  and  weather-proof  are  much  cheaper  than  rubber- 
covered,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  unscrupulous 
contractors  to  use  these  wires  in  places  where  rubber-covered 
wire  only  should  be  used.  They  are  not  allowable  for 
concealed  work  or  for  open  work  where  dampness  is  present. 
Fireproof  and  weather-proof  wire  is  not  so  liable  to  burn  as 
the  old  weather-proof,  which  had  but  one  or  more  braidings 
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soaked  in  weather-proof  compound,  and  it  is  able  to  repel 
ordinary  amount  of  moisture  found  indoors.  It  is 
not  suitable  for  outside  line  work.  In  general,  fireproof  and 
weather-proof  wire  can  be  used  only  in  those  cases  where 
the  insulating  supports  on  which  the  wire  is  mounted  are 
depeuded  on  for  insulation,  the  covering  being  regarded 
simply  as  a  precaution  against  accidental  contact  with  other 
wires  or  any  other  objects.  With  rubber-insulated  wire, 
the  covering  may  in  some  cases  be  depended  on  altogether 
for  the  requisite  insulation,  as,  for  example,  where  the  wires 
constituting  the  two  sides  of  a  circuit  are  drawn  through  a 
system  of  pipes  or  conduits. 

41>  Detepiuluatlon  of  SIzea  of  Wire  Accordln)^  to 
Curreut  Capacity. — Observing  the  location  of  the  lamps 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  15,  it  is  seen  that  on  each 
side  of  the  building  and  down  the  center  they  are  arranged 
in  straight  lines.  Therefore,  It  will  be  easier  to  run  the 
wires  along  these  lines  and  to  fasten  the  rosettes  (small 
porcelain  fittings  from  which  the  lamps  are  suspended) 
directly  to  them,  rather  than  put  in  short  branch  lines 
and  run  the  principal  wires  in  any  other  way.  The  wires 
will  therefore  be  run  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  where  each 
line  is  supposed  to  represent  a  pair  of  wires  put  up  on 
I  knobs  or  cleats. 

Eighteen  incandescent  lamps  are  on  one  line,  twenty-one 
I  on  another,  five  arc  lamps  on  a  third,  and  one  arc  lamp  and 
'  one  incandescent  lamp  on  a  fourth.  Referring  again  to 
'  Table  I,  we  find  tliat  these  lines  will  require  wires  of  the  foi- 
[  Jowing  sizes:  Twenty-one  incandescent  lamps (10.5  amperes), 
14  wire;  eighteen  incandescent  lamps  (9  amperes), 
I  No.  14  wire;  five  arc  lamps  (2.5  amperes),  No.  10  wire;  one  arc 
I  lamp  and  one  incandescent  lamp  (5.5  amperes).  No.  14  wire. 

42.  Location  of  Cut-Outs. — Since  not  more  than 
660  watts  can  be  dependent  on  one  cut-out,  if  we  lay  out 
the  wiring  as  stated  thus  far  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
fttses  in  all  the  rosettes  and  also  a  separate  cut-out  r  at  each 
arc  lamp.     There  must  also  be  a  cut-out  at  the  point  where 
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each  branch  line  joins  the  mains.     The  small  wires  running 
from  the  cul-outs  to  the  arc  lamps  may  be  No,  14,  which  is 

a  large  enough  to  carry  the  starting  current  of 
12  amperes  continually,  if  necessary.  The  main 
switch  and  cut-out  should  be  located  near  the 
dynamo  in  the  engine  room.  The  wiring  as  now 
laid  out,  if  put  up  properly,  will  comply  with  all 
the  Underwriters'  rules,  but  it  will  not  neces- 
sarily give  satisfaction;  it  will  merely  be  safe. 
But  before  entering  on  the  matter  of  how  to 
^  improve  the  plan  of  the  wiring,  we  will  consider 

I  some  of  the  fittings  and  methods  of  work  that 

should  be  used  on  an  installation  of  this  kind. 

PITTING  a    trsGD    FOR    EXPOSED    WIRrNQ 

43.     Open  work  must  always  be  put  up  as 

lliuii;:h   tlicre  were  no  insulation  wliatever  on 

_^^    ~  the  wires  themselves.     The 

I     wires  must  be  supported  on 

■^      insulators  so  as  not  to  come 


into  contact  with  any  woodwork,  pipes,  or  may 
other  thing  except  insulating  supports. 
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44.     FlttluK^  tor  Supporting  Wire. — Some  varieties 

of  porcelain  fittings  suitable  for  this  kind  of  work  are  showu 
in  Figs.  16  to  2.'),  inclusive,  Fittings  quite  different  in  design 
may  be  used  if  they  comply  with  the  rules. 

Fig.  16  shows  an  ordinary  porcelain  knob,  in  section; 
these  are  made  in  various  sizes,  and  the  size  used  will 
depend  somewhat  on  the  size  of  wire  to  be  accommodated. 

Fig.  17  shows  the  common.  4-inch,  porcelain  tube  used 
where  wires  are  run  through  joists.  Fig.  18  is  the  style  of 
tube  used  where  wires  are  brought 
through  window  frames  from  the , 
outside.  The  end  is  curved  down- 
wards to  prevent  water  running  in, 
and  the  drip  loop  a  is  formed  to 
allow  the  water  to  drip  off,  A  i 
similar  tube,  only  longer,  is  used  ' 
for  bringing  wires  in  through  brick 
or  stone  walls.  Fig.  19  is  a  long, 
straight,  porcelain  tube  used  for 
passing  through  walls  or  floors. 
Note  that  the  head  a  is  some  distance  from 
when  the  tube  is  used  for  carrying  wires  th 


Pis  ai 


the  end,  so  that 
•ough  floors  the 

exposed  part  of  the  wire  will  be  above  the  floor. 

Fig,  20  is  a  single-wire  cleat,  used  mostly  for  supporting 

fairly  large  wires.    Fig.  21  shows  a  two-wire  cleat  designed  lo 


[~*tipport  the  wires  2i  inches  apr.rt,  in  order  lo  conform  wilh 
the  Under\%Titers'  requirements.  Many  other  cleats  are  made, 
bnt  they  are  much  the  same  in  general  construction.  Il  is 
always  best  to  put  up  cleats  and  knobs  with  screws,  as  a 
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better  job  is  clone  than  when  nails  are  used;  nails  are.  bow-  I 
ever,  sometimes  used,  a  leather  washer  being  placed  between  I 
the  nail  head  and  the  porcelain,  to  prevent  the  latter  froiQl 
being  cracked,     l-'ig.  22  is  a  knob  vicat  used  for  supportineJ 


single  wires  where  something  neater  than  the  ordinar^ 
is  desired.      It  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  tie-wirel 
and  is  provided  with  four  different  sized  grooves  so  that  it  I 
will  accommodate  wires  | 
of  various  thicknesses,  I 
Fig,  23  shows  a  double-  ' 
headed  tube  used  when 
wires  cross  each  other. 
Porcelain  tubes  should 
always  be  used  where 
crossings   of    this    kind 
occur.    The  tube  shown 
in  Fig,  17  is  frequently 
usi;d  for  this  purpose; 
but  if  this  is  done,  the 
end   without   a   head 
should  be  taped  to  the 
wire  lo  prevent  the  tube 
sliding  along. 

Fig.  24  shows  a  fused 
roHPtte  or  ceiling  cnt- 
ont  made  in  two  parts, 
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a  and  6.  Part  a  is  screwed  to  the  ceiling  and  the  lamp  i 
hung  from  the  cap  i.  The  lines  are  attached  to  the  ter- 
minals f,  c'  and  the  lamp  cord  to  </,  i/';  /,  /'  are  the  small 
fuses.  When  the  cover  />  is  attached  to  a  by  a  twisting 
movement,  terminals  j,  ^'  lock  with  A,  i'  and  make  the 
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»niiection  from  the  mains  to  the  lamp.  The  cord  should  be 
Traotted  at  /  so  that  the  pull  will  not  come  on  the  connec- 
tions ,/,  if.  Rosettes  with  link  fuses,  as  shown  in  Fig.  24, 
must  not  be  used  on  pressures  over  125  volts  or  for  more 
than  3  amperes.  They  must  not  be  located  where  inflam- 
mable fiyinES  or  dust  will  accumulate  on  them  and  the  next 
fuse^i  back  of  them  must  not  be  of  over  25  amperes  capacity, 
as  ihe  rosettes  cannot  safely  break  large  currents.  Fused 
r.isettes  are  not  advised  where  drop  cords  can  be  properly 
prutected  by  line  cut-outs.  With  the  layout  shown  in  Fig.  15, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  fused  rosettes  for  the  incandescent 
l.unps.  Cut-outs  of  the  plug  or  cartridge  type  would  be 
necessary  for  the  arc  lamps  because  the  current  for  each 
lamp  exceeds  the  maximum  of  3  amperes  allowed  for 
the  rosettes. 


V  being  considered,  the  prin- 
s  the  cleat,  the  rosette,  and 


45.  For  such  work  as  is  r 
cipal  porcelain  articles  required  s 
the  cut-out,  all  of  which 
are  made  in  several  forms. 
The  selection  of  such  fit- 
tings must  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  work  in 
band. 

If  the  wires  are  placed 
high  out  of  reach  and 
the  distance  between  the 
points  of  support  is  con- 
siderable, they  should  be 
separated  a  foot  or  more 

and  fastened  to  knobs.    Where  passing  through  walls  or  pai- 
tiiions,  the  wires  should  be  protected  by  porcelain  bushings. 

If  a  lamp  is  needed  not  more  than  ,3  feet  from  the  direct 
line  of  the  wires,  it  can  be  hung  where  required  by  means  of 
a  celling;  liutton,  Fig,  25;  but  lamp  cord  must  not  be  used  to 
run  lamps  in  this  way  more  than  2  or  3  feet  from  the  rosette. 

46.  Flexible  I,,amp  Cord. — In  selecting  lamp  cord  for 
this  kind  of  work  and  in  securing  good  sockets,  too  much 
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care  cannot  be  taken,  for  trouble  occurs  more  frequently  in 
lamp  cord  and  sockets  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  wiring, 
if  these  articles  are  not  of  the  highest  grade.  There  is  much 
temptation  to  use  lamp  cord  for  purposes  other  than  those 
for  which  it  is  designed.  The  rules  regarding  it  are  given 
here,  and  special  attention  is  directed  to  them: 

Flexible  Cord — 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  insulation  and  cov- 
ering. 

b.  Must  not  be  used  where  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  two  wires  is  over  300  volts. 

c.  Must  not  be  used  as  a  support  for  clusters. 

d.  Must  not  be  used  except  for  pendants,  wiring 
of  fixtures,  and  portable  lamps  or  motors,  and  port- 
able heating  apparatus. 

The  practice  of  making  the  pendants  unnecessarily  long 
and  then  looping  them  up  with  cord  adjusters  is  strongly 
advised  against.  It  offers  a  temptation  to  carry  about  lamps 
that  are  intended  to  hang  freely  in  the  air,  and  the  cord 
adjusters  wear  off  the  insulation  very  rapidly. 

For  all  portable  work,  including  those  pendants  that  are 
liable  to  be  moved  about  sufficiently  to  come  in  contact  with 
surrounding  objects,  flexible  wires  and  cables  especially 
designed  to  withstand  this  severe  service  are  on  the  market 
and  should  be  used. 

The  standard  socket  is  threaded  for  J-inch  pipe,  and  if  it 
is  properly  bushed,  the  reenforced  flexible  cord  will  not  go 
into  it;  but  this  style  of  cord  may  be  used  with  sockets 
threaded  for  f-inch  pipe  and  provided  with  substantial  bush- 
ings. The  cable  is  to  be  supported,  independent  of  the 
overhead  circuit,  by  a  single  cleat,  and  the  two  conductors 
then  separated  and  soldered  to  the  overhead  wires. 

The  bulb  of  an  incandescent  lamp  frequently  becomes 
hot  enough  to  ignite  paper,  cotton,  and  similar  readily 
ignitible  materials,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  coming 
in  contact  with  such  materials,  as  well  as  to  protect  it  from 
breakage,  every  portable  lamp  should  be  surrounded  with  a 
substantial  wire  guard. 

e.  Must  not  be  used  in  show  windows. 

/.  Must  be  protected  by  insulating  bushings 
where  the  cord  enters  the  socket. 

g.  Must  be  so  suspended  that  the  entire  weight 
of  the  socket  and  lamp  will  be  borne  by  knots  under 
the  bushing  in  the  socket,  and  above  the  point 
where  the  cord  comes  through  the  ceiling  block  or 
rosette,  in  order  that  the  strain  may  be  taken  from 
the  joints  and  binding  screws. 
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47,  In  selecting  flexible  cord  for  any  given  job  of  wiring, 
the  class  of  work  for  which  the  cord  is  to  be  used  must  be 
kepi  in  view. 

The  following  rule  specifies  the  kind  of  insulated  cord 
that  must  be  used  with  portable  apparatus. 

For  portable  lamps,  small  molars,  etc.: 

a.  Flexible  cord  for  portable  use  must  meet  all 
the  requirements  for  flexible  cord  for  pendant  lamps 
both  as  to  construction  and  thickness  of  insulation, 
and  in  addition  must  have  a  tough  braided  cover 
over  the  whole.  There  must  also  be  an  extra  layer 
of  rubber  between  the  outer  cover  and  the  flexible 
cord,  and  in  most  places  the  outer  cover  must  be 
saturated  with  a  moisture-proof  compound  thor- 
oughly slicked  down.  In  offices,  dwellings,  or  in 
similar  places  where  appearance  is  an  essential 
feature,  a  silk  braid  may  be  substituted  for  the 
weather-proof  braid. 

48.  Lamp  Bases. — The  style  of  lamp  socket  used  in  a 
fiven  job  of  wiring  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  lami)  lioae 
used  on  the  system.  A  large  number  of  different  styles  of 
lamp  bases  have  been  brought  out,  but  the  number  has 
gradually  been   cut  down  until  the  three  types  shown   in 


Fig.  26  cover  practically  all  the  lamps  in  use  in  the  United 
States;  these  are  the  Edison  (n),the  Thomson-Houston  (d), 
and  the  Sawyer-Man,  or  Westinghouse  (r).  Of  these  three, 
the  Edison  base  is  the  most  popular  and  is  rapidly  super- 
I  seding  the  other  two.     In  each  case,  the  terminals  of  the 
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socket  are  marked  /.  ^.  When  the  lamp  is  placed  Id  the  I 
socket,  these  make  connection  with  corresponding  terminalst  I 
thus  connecting  the  circuit  with  the  lamp. 

49.     Lamp  Sockets  «iid  Iteceptacles. — A  large  v 

of  lamp  sockets  are  manufactured,  but  they  are  all  much  ibel 
same  in  general  design.     Some  of  these  are  provided  with  1 


keys  for  turning  the  light  off  or  on;  others  are  keyless — the' 
light  being  controlled  by  a  separate  switch.  The 
thing  to  look  out  for  in  selecting  sockets  is  to  see  that  they 
are  substantial;  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  trouble 
on  incandescent-lighting  circuits  is  flimsy  sockets  that  are 
continually   getting  out  of  order.     Fig.  27  shows  a  typical 


I 
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key  socket  for  an  Edison  base  lamp.  Sockets  should  be  a 
constructed  that  the  shell  a  will  be  insulated  from  the  wires. ^ 
The  rubber  or  composition  bushing  shown  in  Fig.  28  mus| 
be  used  to  protect  the  cord  where  it  passes  through  th< 
shell.  Ordinary  key  sockets  are  suitable  for  work  will 
incandescent  lamps  not  exceeding  32  candlepower. 
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H        Pig.  29  shows  a  waterproof,  keyless  socket  fot  an  Edison 

r   base.     The  shell  a  is  of  porcelain  and  the  wires  i,  b  are 

attached   directfy   to   tlie   mains.     Sockets  of  this  type  are 

reqnired  by  the  UnderwTiters  whenever  wiring  is  done  in 

damp  places,  such  as  breweries,  dye  houses,  etc. 

Fig,  30  (a)  and  [b)  shows  two  styles  of  keyless  recepta- 
cles.    That  shown  in  Fig,  30  (a)  is  almost  entirely  of  porce- 
lain and  is  designed  for  a  lamp  having  a  Thomson-Houston 
(T.  H,)  base.     That  shown  in  Fig.  30  (b)  is  provided  with 
a   porcelain   base  and   a   brass   shell,   the   terminals   being 
designed  to  take  a  Sawyer-Man,  or  Westinghouse,  base. 

CURRENT    REQUIBKlt    FOR    LAMPS 

50.     In  making  wiring   calculations,   it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  current  taken  by  the  lamps.     This  varies  some- 
what with  different  makes  and  can  be  calculated  exactly  if 
the  watts  per  candlepower  are  known.     For  ordinary  calcu- 
lations, it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  the  current  given 

TABLE  III 

POWBR    CONSUMPTION    OF    INCANDESCENT    L.AMP8 

"    Candlepower 

Voltage 

Current 

Amperea 

Watts 

S 

l6 
i6 
i6 

32 

no 

52 
220 

.27 

.32 

•so 
■30 

30 
35 

55 
52 
66 

in  Table   III. 
varies  with  ihe 
a  fair  average 
some  cases  la 
others  where  a 
^^as  4  amperes. 

The   current   taken   by    enclo 
make  and  size  of  lamp.     Abo 
■or  constant-potential  enclosed 
Tips  may  be  designed  for  6  am 
loilfe  arc  is  used,  the  current 

sed  arc   lamps 
t  5  amperes  is 
arcs,  though  in 
peres,  while  in 
may  be  as  low 

^^■^^1 

^^^^H 
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PUSES 

51.  Link  Fuses. — Fig.  31  shows  an  ordinal?  liok  fuse 
consistinii;  of  a  fusible  wire  or  strip  c  (generall;  made  of  a 
mixture  of  lead  and  tin)  provided  with  copper  terminals  a.b. 
The  terminals  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  good  con- 
tact between  the  fuse  and  the  fuse-block  terminals;  and,  also, 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  soft  fuse  wire  from  the  clamping 
screws.  Link  fuses  are 
gradually  going  out  of  use; 
they  are  not  as  reliable  as 
enclosed  fuses  of  the  plug 
or  cartridge  types  and  are  no  longer  allowed  except  in 
rosettes  where  the  current  must  not  exceed  3  amperes  or  on 
panel  boards  that  are  mounted  in  fireproof  cabmets  Even 
on  panel  be  iris  the  best  practice  is  to  use  enclosed  fuses 
in  prefereiKc   t     those  of  the  link  type  even   though  the 
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Fig.  31 

liittcr  are  not  prnhibiled.  For  all  fuses  mounted  on  porcelain 
b.Tses  and  used  oulside  of  cabinets,  the  enclosed  type  must 
now  be  used. 

52.  Kiiolosod  Fii»'eiii. — The  oldest  type  of  enclosed  fuse 
is  the  Edison  pluje,  Fig.  32.  They  are  used  on  125-volt  cir- 
cuits and  are  made  for  currents  from  S  amperes  to  30  amperes. 
They  are  also  allowable  on  three-wire  circuits  with  grounded 
neutral  where  the  pressure  between  the  outside  wires  does 


fl^hese  plugs  screw  into  the  receptacles  on  the  fuse  block, 
and  whenever  a  fuse  blows,  a  new  plug  is  inserted. 

Fig.  3.3  (a)  shows  a  three-wire  main  block  and  (/>)  a  three- 
wire    branch    block;     (c)    shows    three    two-wire    double 
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branch  blocks  grouped  together  to  form  a  distributinj 
center.  The  advantages  of  this  type  of  fuse  are  that  it  t 
enclosed  and  that  it  gives  good  contact  between  the  fuse  and 
the  fuse-block  terminals, 

53.     Most  enclosed  fuses  are  of  the  so-called  cartridge^ 
type,    shown    in    Fig.    34.     The    enclosed    fuse    consist 
essentially  of  an  insulating  tube  provided  with  metal  ends 
that   fit  into  clips  r.c  when  the  tube  is  placed  in  positioi 
The  fuse  wire  (which  is  often  made  of  zinc  or  alum 
passes  through  this  tube  and  is  surrounded  with  a  non-c 
ducting  material  that  will  flux  with  the  moUfn 
effectually  suppress  the  arc.     One  object  i- 


urged  against  enclosed  fuses,  outside  of  their  higher  cost  I 
compared  with  linlt  fuses,  is  the  difficulty  in  telling  whether 
a  fuse  has  blown  or  not  since  it  is  enclosed  and  cannot  be 
seen.     In  the  type  of  fuse  shown  in  Fig.  34  this  difficidly  is 
overcome  by  shunting  the  main  fuse  by  a  small  ^ 
runs  under  a  label  on  the  cartridge.     When  the  main  f 
blows,  the  small  wire  at  once  melts  and  makes  a  marku 
the  label. 

Kig.  .^5  shows  an  adaptation  of  the  cartridge  type  of  i 
to  the  Edison  plug.     Cut-outs  already  installed  for  use  v 
Rdisnn  plug  fuses  can  thus  be  made  to  serve  for  cartridi 
fuses  and  can  be  used  for  pressures  as  high  as  250  vom 
The  small  c.irtridge  fuse  a  is  pushed  through  the  bole  in  t 
bottom  of  the  plug  and  is  held  by  the  clip  d  so  that  when  the 
plug  is  screwed  in  place  the  current  passes  through  the  fuse 
by   way  of   the   contacts  r,i/.e.     When    a    fuse  blows,    it  is 
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necessary  to  replace  the  cartridge  only  and  not  the  whole 
plug  as  with  the  Edison  plug  fuse. 

54.  The  chief  advantages  of  enclosed  fuses  are  that  they 
are  more  reliable  than  link  fuses  and  prevent  arcing.  The 
fuse  wire  is  not  exposed  to  air-currents  and  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  come  in  contact  with  substances  other  than  those 
for  which  the  fuse  was  originally  designed  and  adjusted. 
Manufacturers  of  enclosed  fuses  make  arrangements  for 
refilling  the  cartridges,  so  that  the  expense  of  using  these 
fuses  is  not  as  great  as  their  first  cost  would  indicate. 

55.  KntlnK  of  Fuses. — Every  fuse  must  be  marked 
with  the  rated  current  that  it  is  designed  to  carry  and  also 
the  voltage  of  the  circuit  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  rated 
current  is  not  the  current  at  which  the  fuse  will  open  the 
circuit.  According  to  the  National  Code,  fuses  must  be 
constructed  so  that  with  the  surrounding  air  at  a  temperature 
of  7-^)°  F.  they  will  carry  indefinitely  a  current  10  per  cent, 
greater  than  (hat  at  which  they  are  rated,  and  at  a  current 
15  per  cent,  greater  than  the  rating,  they  will  open  the  circtiit 
without  reaching  a  temperature  that  will  injure  the  fuse 
tnbe  or  terminals  of  the  fuse  block. 


WIRING    FOR    A    rSIFOHM    DROP 

56.  In  the  method  of  wiring  illustrated  in  Fig.  15,  the 
lamp  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  line  in  the  office  is  much 
farther  from  the  dynamo  than  the  first  lamp  on  that  line. 
Owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  the  distant  lamp  will 
not  bum  as  brilliantly  as  the  nearer  one;  therefore,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  system  of  wiring  on  which  the  lamps  will 
all  glow  with  equal  brightness.  Also,  it  is  not  desirable,  in 
many  cases,  to  have  a  rosette  with  a  fuse  at  each  lamp,  as 
lis  means  many  small  fuses,  and  many  very  small  fuses, 
:sides  causing  more  trouble,  are  not  as  reliable  as  a  few 
.rger  ones.  Fig.  36  represents  the  factory  wired  so  as  to 
avoid  these  two  undesirable  conditions.  Where  joints  are 
made  without  changing  the  size  of  the  wire,  no  cut-outs  are 
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required.     In  these  wiring:  diagrams  but  one  line  is  drawn  to 
represent  the  two  wires  that  must  be  installed. 

In  the  wiring  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  36,  there  being  less 
than  660  watts  on  any  branch  circuit,  fuses  may  be  omitted 
from  the  rosettes  (or  fuseless  rosettes  installed).  Fuses  of 
a  proper  size  to  protect  the  lamp  cord  must  be  placed  in  the 
cut-outs,  that  is,  6-ampere  fuses  if  No.  16  cord  is  used.     In 


PlO.86 

such  an  installation,  No.  18  lamp  cord  cannot  be  used  without 
fused  rosettes,  unless  not  more  than  six  lamps  are  placed  on 
a  branch  circuit,  because  a  3-ampere  fuse  is  required  to- pro- 
tect No.  18  wire,  and  if  placed  in  a  cut-out,  it  will  not  allow 
current  to  pass  for  more  than  six  110-volt  lamps.  The  sizes 
of  wires  permitted  by  the  insurance  rules  will  be  the  same 
as  in  the  first  case  studied. 

57.  We  will  now  take  up  the  subject  of  line  calculations 
with  reference  to  loss  of  power,  or  drop  in  potential. 
Table  IV  gives  the  resistance  of  pure  copper  wire  at  75°  F. 
(24°  C),  which  is  the  temperature  at  which  wiring  calcula- 
tions are  usually  made.  The  conductivity  of  commercial 
copper  wire  is  from  98  to  99.5  per  cent,  of  that  of  pure 
copper. 

In  ordinary  interior  wiring,  the  variations  in  resistance 
due  to  changes  in  temperature  are  usually  disregarded, 
although  they  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  design  of 
most  kinds  of  electrical  apparatus  where  they  affect  the 
regulation  very  much,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  field  coils  on 
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TABIiE  IV 
RESISTANCE    OF    PURE    COPPER    WIRE 


Namber 
B.AS. 

Resistance  at  75°  P. 

Ohms 

Ohms 

Feet 

per  1,000  Feet 

per  Mile 

per  Ohm 

0000 

.04893 

.25835 

20,440. 

ooo 

.06170 

.32577 

16,210. 

00 

.07780 

.41079 

12,850. 

o 

.09811 

.51802 

10,190. 

I 

.1237 

.65314 

8,083. 

2 

.1560 

.82368 

6,410. 

3 

.1967 

I .0386 

5,084. 

4 

.2480 

1.3094 

4,031. 

5 

.3128 

I. 6516 

3,197. 

6 

.3944 

2.0825 

2,535. 

7 

.4973 

2.6258 

2,011. 

8 

.6271 

3.31" 

1,595. 

9 

.7908 

4.1753 

1,265. 

lO 

.9972 

5.2657 

1,003. 

II 

1.257 

6.6369 

795.3 

12 

1.586 

8.3741 

630.7 

13 

1.999 

10.555 

500.1 

14 

2.526 

13.311 

396.6 

15 

3.179 

16.785 

314.5 

i6 

4.009 

21.168 

249.4 

17 

5.055 

26.691 

197.8 

i8 

6.374 

33.655 

156.9 

19 

8.038 

42.441 

124.4 

20 

10.14 

53.539 

98.66 

21 

12.78 

67.479 

78.24 

22 

16.12 

85.114 

62.05 

23 

20.32 

107.29 

49.21 

24 

25.63 

135.53 

39.0a 

25 

32.31 

170.59 

30.95 

26 

40.75 

215.16 

24 -54 

27 

51.38 

271.29 

19.46 

28 

64.79 

242.09 

1543 

29 

81.70 

431.37 

12.24 

30 

103.0 

543.84 

9707 

31 

129.9 

685.87 

7.698 

32 

163.8 

864.87 

6.105 

33 

206  6 

1,090.8 

4.841 

34 

260.5 

1.375.5 

3.839 

35 

328.4 

1,734.0 

3.045 

36 

414.2 

2,187.0 

2.414 

37 

522.2 

2,757.3 

1.915 

38 

658.5 

3.476.8 

1. 519 

39 

830.4 

4,384.5 

1.204 

40 

1,047. 

5,528.2 

.955 
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a  generator.  The  greatest  variation  in  temperature  at  all 
likely  to  occur,  and  that  will  occur  but  rarely  and  only  in 
open  work,  is  about  100°  F.  This  will  correspond  to  a 
change  in  resistance  of  about  21  per  cent. 

The  resistances  of  wires  smaller  than  No.  18  aie  of  ?j 
use  in  practical  wiring,  but  are  given  for  reference,  as  small 
wires  are  used  in  many  pieces  of  mechanism,  such  as  fan 
motors,  resistance  boxes,  etc.,  with  which  wiremen  have  to 
deal,  and  also  in  bell  and  annunciator  work. 

58.  The  efficiency  of  a  system  of  electric  wiring  is  low 
if  the  percentage  of  power  that  is  consumed  in  heating  the 
wires  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  lamps  or  other  trans- 
forming devices  is  large.  This  loss  of  power  (in  watts)  is 
equal  to  the  volts  drop  in  the  line  multiplied  by  the  current 
in  amperes.  Wiring  specifications  usually  call  for  so  many 
volts  drop  or  not  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  drop 
on  the  line  between  the  lamps  and  the  center  of  distribution 
and  between  the  center  of  distribution  and  the  point  where 
the  wires  enter  the  building  or  where  the  dynamo  is  located. 


CALCULATION    OF    LINE    LOSSES    DUE    TO    RESISTANCE 

59.  We  will  now  calculate  the  drop  on  the  wires  in  the 
factory  shown  in  Fig.  36,  using  the  smallest  wires  permitted 
by  the  Underwriters.  The  distance  from  the  dynamo  D 
to  point  A,  which  is  the  average  distance  that  the  current 
travels  on  the  No.  6  wire,  is  150  feet  (allowing  for  risers  to 
a  ceiling  15  feet  high).  As  there  must  be  two  wires,  the 
total  length  of  wire  is  300  feet  or  .3  thousand  feet. 

The  resistance  of  1,000  feet  of  No.  6  wire  (Table  IV)  is 
.3944  ohm;  therefore,  the  resistance  of  300  feet  of  No.  6  wire 
is  .3  X  .3944  =  .11832  ohm.  This  line  carries  60  amperes. 
By  Ohm's  law,  the  drop  is  given  by  the  following  relation: 
Drop  in  line  (volts)  =  current  in  line  X  resistance  of  line; 
hence,  drop  =  50  X  .118  =  5.9  volts. 

The  line  from  A  Xo  B  carries  current  for  nine  lamps,  or 
4.5  amperes.  Its  distance  is  140  feet  and  the  resistance 
of  the   No.  14  wire  is  2.526  ohms  per  1,000  feet;    hence, 
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drop  =  4.5  X  ^YO^  ^  ^'^^^  "  ^'^^  ^°^'^  ^^°^  °"  '^^ 
branch  line  of  No.  14  wire. 

The  total  drop  from  D  to  B  will  then  be  5.9  +  3.1R 
=  9.08  volts.  This  is  8.25  per  cent,  of  110  volts,  altogeliier 
too  much  for  such  a  plant  as  we  have  been  considering. 

The  reason  why  such  a  large  loss  must  not  be  permitled, 
in  addition  to  the  simple  matter  of  economy  of  power,  is 
that  such  a  large  falling  off  in  voltage  will  greatly  reduce 
the  brightness  of  the  lamps  and  poor  service  will  result. 
The  cost  of  power  alone,  however,  is  usually  a  sufficient 
reason  to  prohibit  such  great  losses  in  the  wiring. 

60.  The  plant  we  are  considering  requires  50  amperes 
at  110  volts,  or  5,500  watts.  This,  if  furnished  by  a  light- 
ing company,  will  cost  between  10  and  20  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour,  at  the  rates  ordinarily  charged.  That  will  be  from 
$.55  to  $1.10  an  hour  for  light.  8.3  per  cent,  of  this  is 
4.565  cents  to  9.13  cents  an  hour.  If  the  lights  are  used 
sp  average  of  2  hours  a  day  300  days  a  year,  this  will 
amount  to  from  $27.39  to  $54.78  a  year.  Even  if  the  loss 
were  only  one-fourth  as  great,  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
light  in  a  year  would  more  than  pay  for  the  additional  cost 
of  wire. 

It  is  usual  to  specify  a  2-per-cent.  drop  for  such  installa- 
tions as  this  when  the  current  is  to  be  purchased  at  fairly 
high  prices,  and  a  3-per-cent,  to  6-per-cent.  drop  where 
the  current  is  produced  cheaply,  as  by  a  dynamo  on  the 
premises.  Not  more  than  a  5-per-cent.  drop  should  be  per- 
mitted on  short  distances,  even  where  very  cheap  work  is 
desired.  This  would  be  accomplished  in  this  case  by  using 
No.  4  wire  for  the  feeders  and  No.  12  for  the  branch  lines. 
The  student  may  calculate  the  loss  exactly  by  the  use  of 
'able  IV. 

61.  Drop  In  Apc-tlRht  Wiring. — The  loss  on  the  arc 
mes   using   No.  10  wire   from   the   point  A    is   found   as 

EoUows.     The  resistance  of   No.   10  wire  is  about  1  ohm 
r  1,000  feel. 
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2  X 10  (feet)  X 1 
Drop  from  A  to  lamp  No.  ^  =  15  (amperes)  X YOOQ ~  "^  ^^ 

2X50X  1 
Drop  from  lamp  No.  2  to  lamp  No.  3  =  10 X — Tqqq —  ""  ^  ^^^* 

2X  50X  1 
Drop  from  lamp  No.  1  to  lamp  No.  2  =  5X — Tqoo —  ^  -^  ^°*^ 

Drop  from  lamp  No.  4  to  lamp  No.  5  =  .5  volt 

Drop  from  A  to  lamp  No.  4  =  10  X  — Tqqo""  =  -^ 

Total  drop  to  lamp  No.  1  =  .3  +  1  + .5  =  1.8  volts 

Total  drop  to  lamp  No.  2  =  .3  +  1          =1.3  volts 

Total  drop  to  lamp  No.  5  =  .3  volt 

Total  drop  to  lamp  No.  4  =  .8  volt 

Total  drop  to  lamp  No.  6  =  .8+. 5         =  1.3  volts 

These  slight  variations  can  be  permitted  on  the  arc  lamps 
without  inconvenience. 

62.  Size  of  Wire  for  Are  Lil^hts. — It  should  be  noted 
that  No.  10  wire  is  the  smallest  permitted  on  this  line  if  the 
line  is  protected  by  but  one  cut-out.  But  if  the  line  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  lamps  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  and 
one  for  lamps  Nos.  4  and  5,  with  separate  cut-outs  for  each 
of  these  lines,  smaller  wires  may  be  used,  so  far  as  the 
Underwriters'  rules  are  concerned.  Fig.  37  shows  the  sizes 
permitted  (a)  with  a  single  branch  block  and  (b)  with  a 
double  branch  block. 

The  w^res  that  have  their  sizes  designated  by  odd  num- 
bers from  No.  7  up  are  not  usually  manufactured  and  cannot 
be  purchased  except  on  special  order.  Therefore,  work  must 
be  done  without  using  Nos.  7,  9,  11,  and  13.  The  resist- 
ances of  these  sizes,  however,  are  given  in  the  table,  as  these 
wires  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
machinery.  In  tables  given  later,  the  above  sizes  are  not 
given,  although  in  a  number  of  cases  they  would  come 
nearer  the  calculated  size.  In  interior  wiring  it  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  pay  to  be  too  saving  in  regard  to  the  sizes  of  wire, 
and  the  nuisance  of  carrying  a  large  number  of  sizes  of  wire 
in  stock  more  than  counterbalances  any  slight  gain  there 
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might  be  in  the  copper  used  on  a  given  job.     For  this  reason, 
the  above  odd  sizes  are  not  generally  used.     Moreover,  the 


Utew/fr 


2S4mpentfiise 


(a) 


AbJSFm/r 


20  Ampere  fl/se 


fOAmfiere  fh^t 


^et  U  mrf 
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tendency  is  always  to  add  more  lights  to  a  system,  and  it  is 
best  to  be  liberal  when  installing  the  wire. 


CAIXrUT-ATION    OF     THE     PROPKU     SIZE    OF     WIRE     FOR    A 

(ilVEN      LOSS 

63.     Wiring  for  llO  Volts,  2  Per  Cent.  I>rop.— We 

will  now  calculate  the  sizes  of  wires  required  in  the  building 
wired  according  to  Fig.  3G  for  a  loss  of  2  per  cent.  (2  per 
cent,  of  110  =  2.2  volts). 

This  calculation  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  making  the 
drop  uniform  along  all  the  lines;  that  is,  we  will  make  the 
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volts  drop  per  foot  of  line  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in 
feeders  and  branches.  The  proper  value  of  volts  drop 
per  foot  is  found  by  allowing^  the  desired  drop  to  the  most 
distant  group  of  lamps  in  the  system  and  distributing  this 
drop  uniformly  along  the  lines  to  the  generator. 

The  average  distance  from  the  dynamo  to  the  most  distant 
group  of  lamps  B  is  150  +  140  =  290  feet.  This  requires 
580  lineal  feet  of  wire,  or  .58  thousand  feet,  there  being  two 

lines.     ^'^  (yolts|  ^  3  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  q^q  ^^^^      3  g   (volts) 

.58 
-J-  50  (amperes)  =  .076  ohm  per  1,000  feet  for  mains.  The 
nearest  wire  to  this  is  No.  00,  with  .078  ohm  per  1,000  feet. 
Using  this,  the  loss  on  the  mains  will  be  .3  X  .078  X  50 
=  1.17  volts,  leaving  2.2  -  1.17  =  1.03  volts  to  be  lost  in 
the  branch  line.  The  length  of  the  branch  is  140  feet  (280 
or  .28    thousand    feet   double   distance)  and   the    drop    per 

1  03 
1,000  feet  is    -[---  =  3.68  volts.     The  current  in  the  branch 

.28 
is  4.5  amperes;  hence,  the  allowable  resistance  per  1,000  feet 

is  -  *    -  =  .82  ohm.     This  would  call  for  a  No.  9  wire.     In 
4.5 

Art.  59  the  sizes  were  No.  6  for  the  mains  and  No.  14  for 

the  branch  under  consideration;  consequently,  to  reduce  the 

drop  from  9.08  volts  to  2.2  volts  these  sizes  must  be  increased 

to  No.  00  and  No.  9,  respectively. 

64.     Wlrluj?  for  220  Volts,  3  Per  Cent.  Drop. — As  a 

further  exercise  in  calculating  the  required  sizes  of  wires  in 
terms  of  resistances  per  1,000  feet,  let  us  ascertain  the  proper 
sizes  of  wire  to  equip  the  factory  with  220-volt  lamps,  allow- 
ing 3  per  cent.  loss. 

As  220- volt  lamps  are  not  as  efficient  as  110-volt  lamps, 
allow  60  watts  per  16-candlepower  lamp  and  3  amperes  per 
enclosed-arc  lamp.  The  circuits  for  incandescent  lamps 
carry  approximately  equal  loads  and  are  of  about  the  same 
length,  so  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  calculate  the  size  of 
wire  for  one  circuit  only.  10  (lamps)  X  60  (watts  per  lamp) 
-J- 220  (volts)  =  2.73  amperes. 
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4  X  2,73  =  10.92  amperes  for  incandescent  lamps 

5  X  3.00  =  1.5.00  amperes  for  arc  lamps 

25.92  amperes  total  current 


3  per  cent,  of  220  volts  is  6.G  volts. 
11.38 


:  11.38  volts  lost 


per  1,000  feet; 


25.9 


.44  ohm  per  1,000  feet  for  the  r 


The  wire  with  resistance  nearest  this  is  No.  6,  with  .394  ohm 
per  1,000  feet.  Using  this  size,  we  have  a  loss  on  the  mains 
of  .3  X  .394  X  25.9  =  3.07  volts,  leaving  3.63  volts  to  be 
lost  on  branch  lines. 

The  size  of  these  branch  lines  will,  therefore,  be  found  as 

follows:     -^  =  volts  drop  per  1,000  feet  in  branch  lines  and 


3.53 


.28 


^  -h  2.73  =  4.62  ohms  per  1,000  feet. 

Table  IV  gives  4.009  ohms  per  1,000  feet  for  No.  16  wire, 
which  is  smaller  than  the  Underwriters  will  permit.  No.  14 
must  be  used,  even  though  it  is  larger  than  necessary  as  far 
as  the  drop  is  concerned.  The  loss  on  the  branch  line  will 
then  be  .28  X  2..'i26  X  2.73  =  1.93  volts,  leaving  6.60  -  1.93 
=  4.67  volts  to  be  lost  in  the  mains,  instead  of  3.07,  as  pre- 
4.67  . 


viously  calculated. 


■r  25.9  =  .6  ohm  per  1,000  feet  in 


feeders.  No.  8  wire  has  ,627  ohm  per  1,000  feet  and  is 
nearest  the  required  size. 

Id  220-volt  wiring,  where  the  distances  within  the  building 
are  short,  the  wireman  will  usually  find  that  the  minimum 
sizes  of  wires  specified  by  the  Underwriters  are  large  enough 
to  carry  the  current  wilh  less  than  2  per  cent.  loss.  In  small 
dwellings  wired  on  the  closet  system   of  distribution    with 

t  220-volt  circuits,  it  ^vill  not  be  necessary  to  pay  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  drop  on  inside  lines. 

65.     Center  of  Dl-'trlbiitlon. — In  making  calculations 

relating  to  wiring,  the  distance  to  be  taken  is  the  ai'erage 
dislanre  through  which  the  current  supplied  can  be  con- 
sidered as   flowing.     For  example,   take  a  case   like   that 


k 
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shown  in  Pig.  38,  where  a  circuit  is  run  from  a  distributine 
point  ^  to  a  number  of  lamps  B.  For  tlie  first  100  feet  no 
lamps  are  connected;  we  then  have,  say  twelve  lamps  spread 
out  over  50  feet  at  the  end.  In  calculating  the  drop  on  such 
a  circuit,  it  is  evident  that  the  full  length  should  not  be  taken, 
because  the  whole  of  the  current  does  not  flow  through  all  the 
line.  The  current  keeps  decreasing  as  each  lamp  is  passed. 
The  center  of  distribution  for  the  lamps  will,  therefore,  be 
at  C  and  the  average  leiigth  of  wire  through  which  the 
0  amperes  is  carried  is  2  X  125  =  250  feet.  If  tbe  lights  were 
bunched  at  the  end  of  the  line,  the  distance  to  tbe  center 


of  distribution  would  be  the  same  as  the  length  of  the 
line,  and  the  length  of  wire  through  which  the  6  amperes 
would  flow  would  be  2  X  IM  =  300  feet.  If  the  lights  were 
spaced  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  the 
average  distance  would  be  -^S*^  =  7')  feet  and  the  average 
length  of  wire  used  in  making  calculations  for  drop  would  be 
IhO  feet.  By  laying  out  a  plan  of  the  wiring,  the  average 
distance  over  which  the  current  is  transmitted  can  usually 
be  determined  without  much  trouble  and  close  enough  for 
practical  purposes. 
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■  66.  Selection  of  Fittings  for  i220-Volt  Wiring.— In 
^P  220-volt  wiring,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  fittings.  Cut-outs,  sockets,  and  switches  designed  for 
110-volt  working  and  not  improved  during  recent  years  so  as 
iiply  with  the  more  severe  requirements  of  the  present 
^  day  must  not  be  used  on  higher  voltages.  Keyless  sockets 
should  be  used  for  2'20-volt 
and  the  lamps  controlled  by 
switches;  no  rosettes  with  linl 
fuses  should  be  installed,  fuse; 
being  placed  In  approved  cut-outs, 
one  of  which  should  be  provided 
for  each  ten  lamps  or  less.  If 
proper  precautions  are  taken  to 
procure  good  cut-outs,  sockets, 
and  switches,  there  is  no  especial 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  in 
220-volt  work,  though  the  lamps 
are  not  as  efficient  as  can  be  pro- 
cured for  lower  voltages. 

Fig.  39  {a)  and  (b)  shows  two 
cut-outs  designed  especially  for 
220-volt  work.  The  construction 
is  such  as  to  secure  higher  insula- 
tion and  less  liability  to  arcing 
than  with  the  ordinary  110-volt 
fittings.  Fig.  39  (a)  is  a  three- 
wire  branch  block  shown  without 
the  fuses  in  place.  Fig.  39  {b)  is 
a  three-wire  main  block  with  the 
fuses  /  in  their  proper  position. 
These  fuses  are  of  the  enclosed 
Ll^reandareheldby  clips^,^,  (a). 

Plug  fuses  of  the  cartridge  type,  Fig.  3.5,  can  be  used  on 

>volt  circuits  with  the  cnl-outs  mounted  open.     Cut-outs 

diould   be   provided  with    barriers   or   porcelain   partitions 

Ktween  the  fuses,  Fig.  39.  so  as  to  prevent  arcing  between 

terminals    and    accidental    short    circuits   in   case   any 
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conductor  happens  to  fall  across  the  cut-out.  Open  link  fuses 
on  220-volt  circuits  are  only  allowable  when  used  on  enclosed 
slate  or  marble  tablet  boards. 

67.  size  of  Wire  for  Three- Wire  System. — If  it  is 

desired  to  wire  the  shop  that  we  have  been  considering  for 
110-volt  lamps  on  the  Edison  three-wire  system,  the  sizes  of 
the  main  wires  required  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  220-volt 
two-wire  system,  and  a  third,  or  neutral,  wire  must  be 
installed.  This  is  usually  placed  between  the  other  two;  if 
the  wires  are  put  on  cleats,  three-wire  cleats  may  be  used. 
The  neutral  wire  must  not  be  smaller  than  will  be  required 
for  the  safe  carrying  capacity  for  the  current  of  all  the  lamps 
on  one  side  of  the  circuit.  In  this  case,  that  current  is 
25  amperes  and  the. wire  must  not  be  smaller  than  No.  10;  it 
should  be  larger  to  prevent  unbalancing  when  lamps  are 
turned  off. 

68.  LJnbulanciufi:    of     Three -Wire    System. — The 

unbalancing  of  a  three-wire  system  with  the  three  wires  of 
equal  size  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  40  (a)  and  (d).  When  the 
system  is  balanced,  as  in  (a),  there  are  3  amperes  in  the 
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outside  wires  and  no  current  in  the  neutral.  Taking  the  pres- 
sure between  A  and  C  or  C  and  /:  as  112  volts,  and  between 
B  and  D  or  D  and  -Fas  110  volts,  there  is  a  drop  of  2  volts 
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in  A  B  and  one  of  2  volts  in  EF.  The  resistance  A  B,  CD, 
and  EF  must,  therefore,  be  3  ohm,  in  order  to  give  a  drop 
of  2  volts  with  a  current  of  3  amperes.  If  the  load  becomes 
unbalanced,  as  in  (^),  there  will  be  a  current  of  3  amperes 
in  A  B,  as  before,  2  amperes  in  CD,  and  1  ampere  in  EF, 
The  drop  in  ^  ^  will  be  f  X  3  =  2  volts;  in  CD,  f  X  2 
=  Ij  volts;  in  EF,  |  X  1  =  8  volt.  The  total  drop  in  the 
two  outside  wires  will  now  be  2  +  f  =  21  volts,  and  hence 
the  pressure  between  the  outside  wires  at  the  end  of  the  line 
must  be  224  —  2f  =  221 J  volts.  Taking  the  upper  side  of 
the  circuit,  we  have  3  amperes  flowing  out  through  A  B  and 
2  amperes  flowing  back  through  CD;  the  drop  on  this  side 
must,  therefore,  be  2  +  I3  =  Sj  volts  and  the  pressure 
between  B  and  D  must  be  112  -  3J  =  108f  volts.  The 
pressure  between  B  and  Fis  22I3  volts;  hence,  the  pressure 
between  D  and  /'must  be  221 J  -  108t  =  112i  The  result 
of  the  uneven  load  is,  therefore,  that  the  voltage  rises  in  the 
lightly  loaded  side  and  falls  on  the  side  having  a  heavy  load. 
If  the  neutral  wire  were  smaller,  this  unbalancing  would 
be  greater. 

The  branch  lines  of  a  three-wire  system  being  simple  two- 
wire  circuits,  they  must  be  calculated  for  the  proper  current 
and  drop  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  two-wire  circuits. 
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UNIFORM    DROP    IN    FEEDER   LINES 


CAIiCUIiATlNG  SIZES  OF  WIKE  REQUIRED 

1.  In  installations  where  there  are  many  sets  of  feeders 
running  to  various  departments,  it  is  usual  to  allow  a  certain 
loss  in  the  feeders  and  a  certain  other  loss  in  the  distribu- 
tion wires.  The  drops  in  all  feeders  are  made  equal,  and 
the  dynamo  is  operated  at  a  higher  voltage  than  the  lamps 
will  stand,  with  the  intention  of  losing  a  definite  amount 
before  the  lamps  are  reached.  It  is  important  that  the 
voltage  at  the  lamps  should  never  exceed  that  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

2.  Fig.  1  represents  a  plant,  such  as  a  wagon  works  or 
furniture  factory;  only  the  outlines  of  the  buildings  are 
indicated.  The  dynamo  and  switchboard  are  located  at  D  in 
the  engine  room.  The  various  centers  of  distribution  are  to 
be  at  or  near  the  centers  of  the  various  floors,  and  a  separate 
pair  of  feeders  is  to  be  run  to  each  distribution  center. 
Where  elevator  shafts  are  convenient,  they  are  used  to  run 
risers  to  the  upper  floors.  In  the  case  illustrated  there  are 
fourteen  pairs  of  feeder  wires,  each  pair  being  represented 
by  one  line  in  the  figure. 

A  115-volt  dynamo  and  110-volt  lamps  are  to  be  used.  A 
loss  of  2  volts  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  distribution  wires  and 

for  notice  of  copyright^  see  Page  immediately  following  tfu  title  p<tg9 
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a  loss  of  3  volts  in  the  feeders,  irrespective  of  their  length. 
The  fiy^ure  shows  the  plan  of  the  feeders  on  one  floor  only; 
the  small  round  dots  indicate  risers. 


Lbnctii  of  Wire 
Fbbt 
260  (.26  thousand) 
1,50  {.IS  thousand) 
170  (.17  thousand) 
360  {.3S  thousand) 
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The  resistance  per  1,000  feet  of  these  feeders  required  to 
give  a  drop  of  3  volts  and  the  nearest  sizes  of  wires  obtain- 
able, are  calculated  as  follows: 

Shop  A,  —  ^— —  =  .461,  No.  6  has  .395  ohm  per  1,000  feet 

Shop  B,  ^  -  -  -  -^  =  1.000,  No.  10  has  .999  ohm  per  1,000  feet 

Shop  C  ^^  -"^7^  =  .882,  No.  10  has  .999  ohm  per  1,000  feet 
20  X  .17 

Shop  D,  -      ^     -  =  .429,  No.  6  has  .395  ohm  per  1,000  feet 
20  X  .35 

This  method  of  calculating  required  sizes  of  wires  can  be 
applied  to  any  kind  of  wiring  for  any  practical  purpose;  but 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  figuring  out  each  case,  wiring 
tables  have  been  prepared  by  which  the  proper  size  can 
be  determined  without  calculation. 


cal.cuLlA.tion  of  wire  sizes  in  terms  of  resistance 

PER    1,000   FEET 

3.  Calculations  based  on  resistance  per  1,000  feet  may 
be  put  in  the  shape  of  a  formula,  as  follows: 

r    =kOOO_.  (1) 

in  which  r«  =  resistance  of  1 ,000  feet  of  wire  to  be  used; 

e  =  drop,  in  volts; 

D  =  distance,  in  feet; 

/  =  current,  in  amperes. 

For   example,    to    carry    10    amperes    600   feet    (600  X  2 
=  1,200  feet  of  wire)  with  3  volts  drop,  the  resistance  per 

1,000  feet  will  be  r^  =  ^^^^~^  \a  =  .2o  ohm  per  1,000 

^  X  OUU  X  AU 

feet.     No.  4  wire  has  about  this  resistance,  as  may  be  seen 
by  consulting  a  wire  table. 

4.  Wlrlnp:   Table    Glvlnp:    Distances    for    Drop    of 
1  Volt. — In  Table  I,  distances  in  feet  are  given  in  the  top 
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horizontal  line.  Beneath  these  distances  are  columns  con- 
taining numbers  that  designate  the  proper  size  of  wire  tc 
use  to  obtain  a  drop  of  1  volt  when  the  wire  carries  the  cur- 
rent given  ill  the  corresponding  line  in  the  left-hand  column, 
If  it  is  desired,  for  example,  to  find  the  size  of  wire  neces 
sary  to  get  a  loss  of  not  more  than  1  volt  with  20  amperes 
and  a  distance  of  140  feet  (i.  e.,  two  wires,  140  feet  long) 
we  look  under  140  and  to  the  right  of  20  and  find  the  fig- 
ure 2.  No.  2  wire  will  be  required.  If  it  is  desired  to 
find  the  wire  required  for  a  loss  of  2  volts  with  20  amperes 
and  a  distance  of  140  feet,  we  may  divide  the  distance  by 
the  loss  in  volts  and  use  the  table  as  before;  i.  e.,  under 
70  and  to  the  right  of  20  is  found  5.  No.  5  is  the  proper 
wire.  Or,  we  may  use  the  distance  given  and  divide  the 
current  by  the  number  of  volts;  i.  e.,  under  140  and  to  the 
right  of  10  is  found  5.  The  table  is  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  all  practical  purposes,  but  where  very  great  exact- 
ness is  desired,  it  is  better  to  calculate  the  lines,  For  the 
smaller  sizes  in  this  table,  the  nearest  even  sizes  of 
wire  above  No,  6  are  given  because  the  odd  sizes  are  not 
ordinarily  used.  

CAIXULATION    OF   WIRES    IN    TERMS    OF   CIRCOLAK"  MILS 

5<  In  the  Underwriters'  table  of  safe  carrying  capacities, 
the  wires  are  listed  both  by  number  (B.  &  S.  gauge)  and  by 
circniar  mtls.  Cables  having  no  B.  &  S.  gauge  number 
are  listed  by  circular  mils  only.  Large  cables  of  any  desired 
cross-section  in  circular  mils  are  made  by  all  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  insulated  wires. 

It  is  often  more  convenient  to  calculate  the  size  of  wires 
or  cables  in  terms  of  circular  mils  than  in  terms  of  resistance 
per  1,000  feet;  and  calculations  in  terms  of  circular  mils  are 
applicable  to  wires  or  cables  of  any  size  or  shape. 

A  round  wire  1   mil  in  diameter  has  a  cross-section  of 

1    circular    mil.     A   copper   wire    1    mil   ir^   inch)    in 

^L   diameter  and  1  foot  long  (1  mil-toot)  has  a  resistance  of 

^^   10.8  ohms;  or,  1  miMoot  of  copper  has  10.8  ohms  resistarue 

■  #/  ^5°  F. 
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the  total  watts  supplied  and  the  known  voltage.     For  a  two- 
wire  system  the  current  is  as  follows: 

P  _  number  of  lamps  X  watts  per  lamp  ,^x 

voltage  at  lamps 
For  a  balanced  three-wire  system 

P  _       number  of  lamps  X  watts  per  lamp .^x 

voltage  between  outside  wires  at  lamps 

These  formulas  are  general  and  apply  to  lamps  of  any 
efficiency.  

CALCUI^ATIONS    FOR    ALTERNATING    CURRENT 

8.  For  ordinary  two-  or  three-wire  work  with  alternating 
current,  calculations  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  for 
direct  current.  When  wiring  is  done  in  conduit,  the  two 
wires  must  be  run  in  the  same  conduit,  otherwise  inductive 
effects  will  greatly  reduce  the  voltage  at  the  lamps.  With 
ordinary  open  wiring,  the  induced  counter  E.  M!  F.  is  not 
usually  large  enough  to  produce  any  noticeable  effects. 
especially  when  the  load  consists  wholly  of  lamps.  When 
lamps  are  operated  on  two-phase  or  three-phase  alternating- 
current  systems,  the  different  circuits  are  connected  to  dif- 
ferent phases  so  as  to  balance  the  load,  and  as  far  as  interior 
wiring  is  concerned,  the  lighting  circuits  are  single-phase  and 
are  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  two-wire  circuits. 


OTHER    FORMS    OF    WIRING    TABLES 

9.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  wire  calculations,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  methods  of  arranging 
wiring  tables  other  than  that  given  in  Table  I,  for  it  is  easy 
to  produce  several  arrangements  of  the  same  matter.  The 
table  that  one  is  most  accustomed  to  use  seems  the  simplest. 
Tables  calculated  for  incandescent  lamps,  instead  of  for 
amperes,  are  useless  for  general  work  and  should  not  be 
used  for  calculating  wiring  for  lamps,  unless  it  is  known 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  lamps  on  which  the  table  is  based 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lamps  to  be  used. 

Table  II  is  very  convenient  because  it  gives  the  distance 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  required  drop.     To  use  it,  divide 
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the  number  of  amperes  transmitted  by  the  number  of  volts 
drop  desired.  Find  the  nearest  number  to  this  result  in  the  line 
of  amperes;  below  this  find  the  distance,  in  feet,  most  nearly 
corresponding^  to  the  jjiven  distance;  to  the  left  of  this,  in  the 
column  of  wire  sizes,  is  given  the  niunber  of  the  required  wire. 
For  example,  to  find  the  size  of  wire  to  transmit  15  amperes 
140  feet  with  3  volts  loss,  divide  15  by  3  and  find  the  quo- 
tient 5  in  the  line  of  amperes.  In  the  column  below,  we  find 
the  nearest  distance  153,  and  to  the  left  of  this  the  size  of 
wire  required,  No.  8. 

10.  Probably  the  most  convenient  of  all  methods  of 
calculation,  after  one  is  accustomed  to  using  it,  is  the 
graphic  method,  in  which  amperes  and  distances  are  laid  off 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  the  wires  corresponding 
to  different  values  of  these  quantities,  for  a  loss  of  1  volt, 
are  represented  by  curved  lines.  Figs.  2  and  3  are  diagrams 
of  this  kind.  Notice  that  every  wire  curve  is  dotted  for  a 
short  distance  for  currents  larger  than  the  maximum  allowed 
by  the  Underwriters'  rules  for  that  size  of  wire.  In  deter- 
mining the  size  of  wire  from  these  diagrams,  do  not  use  the 
dotted  portions  of  the  curves.  If  a  point  should  come  near 
one  of  the  dotted  sections,  use  the  next  larger  size  of  wire. 

To  use  such  a  diagram,  find  the  point  where  the  lines 
representing  amperes  and  given  distance  intersect,  and 
take  the  wire  indicated  by  the  wire  line  nearest  this  point. 
Unless  the  wire  line  is  very  close,  take  the  larger  wire  of 
the  two  lines  on  each  side  of  the  intersection  point. 

For  example,  to  find  the  wire  required  for  7  volts  loss  in  a 
distance  of  125  feet,  with  21  amperes,  divide  21  by  7,  which 
gives  3;  the  line  of  3  amperes  intersects  the  line  of  125  feet 
about  midway  between  the  lines  representing  No.  10  and  No.  12 
wire;  hence,  the  larger  size  of  wire,  No.  10,  would  be  used. 

11.  In  calculating  the  sizes  of  wires  for  52-,  104-,  220-, 
or  250-volt  work,  or  f(^r  any  intermediate  voltage,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  lamps  burning  on  lower  voltages  than 
110  take  more  current,  and  those  burning  on  higher  voltages 
take  less  current.     An  ampere  per  lamp  for  52-volt  lamps, 
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i  ampere  per  lamp  for  104-  or  llO-volt  lamps,  and  .3  ampere 

per  lamp  for  220-voit  lamps  is  a  safe  basis  for  calculations 
where  good  lamps  are  used.  Also,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  "per  cent,  drop"  and  "volts  drop"  are  very  different 
things,  as  set  down  in  Table  111. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  represent  the  actual  drop,  in 
volts,  for  the  line  voltage  at  the  topof  each  column,  with  the  per- 
centages of  drop  given  in  the  left-hand  column.  For  example, 
a  drop  of  5  per  cent,  on  a  voltage  of  150  would  give  7..^  volts. 

TABLK   III 


S'n 

Line  Voltages 

53 

104 

„„ 

150 

«0 

150 

I 

.52 

1.04 

.5 

2.2 

2.5 

2 

04 

2 

08 

3-0 

4.4 

5-0 

3 

56 

3 

13 

4-5 

6.6 

7-5 

5 

60 

5 

30 

7.5 

11,0 

U.5 

7 

64 

7 

28 

10.5 

'5-4 

17-S 

10 

20 

10 

40 

ii.o 

15,0 

22.0 

25-0 

IS 

80 

15 

60 

1G.5 

22.5 

33-0 

37-S 

FCSE    PROTECTION    FOR    CONDUCTORS    IS    PARALLEL 

12.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  run  two  or  more  small 
wires  in  parallel,  instead  of  one  large  wire  or  cable,  for 
convenience  in  handling  the  wires,  to  obtain  a  certain  carry- 
ing capacity  with  the  use  of  less  copper,  to  use  material 
that  happens  lo  be  at  hand,  or  for  other  reasons.  When 
two  or  more  wires  are  run  thus  and  are  connected  together 
at  their  ends,  separate  fuses  must  be  placed  in  series  with 
each  wire,  and  not  one  fuse  for  all  the  wires  in  parallel. 

Fig.  4  (a)  and  (i)  illustrates  the  correct  and  ihe  incorrect 
methods  of  connecting  such  cables.  Mnltiple  conductors  of 
this  kind  may  sometimes  be  used   to  advantage  in   over- 


hauling or  remodel 
installed  are  too 


k 


old  work,  wher 
wiring  a 


the  wires  originally 
old  building  by  the 
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use  of  molding:,  where  large  wires  cannot  be  handled  with- 
out defacing  the  walls. 

For  convenience  in  comparing  the  conductivities  of  wires, 
Table  IV  is  given.  As  an  illustration,  it  is  seen  from  the 
table  that  instead  of  a  single  No.  2  wire  we  might  use  four 
No.  6  wires;  two  No.  5;  four  No.  8;  etc.  Of  course,  nothing 
smaller  than  No.  14  can  be  used  for  interior  wiring. 

The  conductivity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  total 
cross-section  of  all  the  conductors  in  parallel,  and  the  total 
resistance  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  cross-section. 
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13.  Circuits  of  several  wires  in  parallel  are  sometimes 
run  where  a  large  drop  in  voltage  is  not  objectionable,  but 
where  a  single  wire  small  enough  to  produce  that  drop  will 
nut  carry  the  current  safely.  Two  or  more  small  wires  will 
safely  carry  more  current  than  one  large  wire  of  equivalent 
cross-section,  because  two  small  wires  have  a  greater  surface 
area  from  which  the  heat  can  escape  than  has  one  wire  of 
twice  the  cross-section.  For  instance,  suppose  that  it  is 
desired  to  run  wires  in  molding  to  secure  a  drop  of  4  volts 
with  Go  amperes  over  a  distance  of  100  feet.  Calculating 
the  required  size  of  wire  by  means  of  Table  II,  we  see  that 
No.  5  will  give  the  required  drop.     But  No.  5  rubber-covered 
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wire  will  safely  carry  only  54  amperes,  while  65  amperes 
is  to  be  transmitted.  By  using  two  No.  8  wires,  which  are 
equivalent  in  cross-section  to  one  No.  5,  we  can  safely  carry 
the  current  with  the  specified  drop.  If  the  current  were 
still  gfreater,  we  could  use  one  No.  8  and  two  No.  10  w^ires 
with  about  the  same  results.  However,  such  arrangfements  to 
secure  a  drop  are  only  used  in  emergencies  or  under  special 
conditions,  and  are  usually  only  temporary  expedients. 

14.  Calculation  of  Wires  in  Parallel. — ^^If  a  number 
of  wires  are  to  be  used  in  parallel  to  do  the  work  of  a  single 
large  wire,  i.  e.,  to  carry  a  certain  current  a  given  distance 
with  a  specified  drop,  the  combined  cross-section  of  the 
smaller  wires  must  equal  the  cross-section  that  the  large 
wire  would  have.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  wireman  at 
a  distance  from  a  supply  house  has  on  hand  a  large  amount 
of  No.  12  wire,  but  no  larger  wire,  and  that  he  desires  to 
carry  a  current  of  40  amperes,  150  feet  (one  way)  with 
8  volts  loss.  How  many  No.  12  wires  should  be  connected 
in  parallel  to  secure  the  result?     Using  formula  5,  /  =  40, 

D  =  150,  and  e  =  3;  hence,  circular  mils  =  21.6  X  150  XJO 

3 

=  48,2()0. 

The  cross-section  of  No.  12  wire  is  6,530  circular  mils, 
approxiinately;  hence,  to  make  up  a  cross-section  of  48,200  cir- 

cular  mils,  - '/T,^    =  6.6  No.  12  wires  in  parallel  would  be 

o,'MO 

required.    In  this  case,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 

seven  No.  12  wires,  as  this  is  the  whole  number  nearest  to  6.6. 

Take  another  example.  In  an  old  building,  wired  with 
too  much  drop,  it  is  desired  to  reenforce  the  mains  so  as  to 
reduce  the  drop  to  2  volts.  A  circuit  of  No.  8  wire  carryin.ij 
20  amperes  a  distance  of  150  feet  is  to  be  reenforced.  What 
size  of  wire  should  be  used? 

The  cross-section  necessary  to  carry  20  amperes,  150  feet 
with   a   drop   of  2   volts  is,   from   formula  5, 

.       ,  .,  21.6X150X20        oo  40A 

circular  mils  =   —  —  =  ,i2,400 
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No.  8  wire  has  a  cross-section  o£  16,510  circular  mils; 
hence,  the  cross-section  to  be  added  is  32.400  — 16,510 
=  15,890.  Another  No.  8  wire  (16.510  circular  mils)  con- 
nected in  parallel  with  the  No.  8  wire  already  installed,  will 
give  slightly  more  than  the  required  tross-section  and  would 
therefore  be  used. 


EXAMPLES    FOK    PRACTICE 

1.  Determine,  by  meaai;  of  formula  5,  the  size  ol 
carry  30  amperes  a  distance  ol   150  feet  (one 
3  volts. 

2.  If  a  circuit  300  feel  long  (single  distance)  a 
of  No.  ft  B.  &  S.  wire,  what  will  be  the  drop  ii 

3.  If  a  circuit  of  No.  10  B.  &S.  wire  carries 
200  feet  (single  distance)  what  size  of  wire  must  be  connected  in  parallel 
with  the  existing  wire  to  limit  the  drop  to  2  volts?    Ana.  No.  5  B.  &  S. 

4.  A  current  of  40  amperes  is  to  be  carried  .100  feet  (single 
distance)  with  a  drop  of  3  volls.  Assuming  that  No.  10  B.  Si  S.  is  the 
only  size  of  wire  available,  how  many  wires  must  be  connected  in 
parallel  to  carry  Ihe  current  with  the  specilied  drop?       Ans.  8  wires 


7e  of  wire  required  lo 
way)  wit.i  a  drop  of 
Ans.  No.  5  B.  &  S. 
Ties25  amperes  and  is 
a  volls?  Ans.  4.1  volts 
0  amperes  a  distance  of 


WIRING  IN  DAMP  PLACKB 

15.  Where  wiring  is  done  in  damp  places,  special  pre- 
I  cautions  must  be  taken  and  special  rules  observed.  The 
kioHowing  Underwriters'  rules  apply  to  this  work: 


/«  tfartifi  places,  or  buildings  especially  liable  to  mois- 
ture, or  acid,  or  other  fumes  liable  to  injure  ihe  wires 
or  their  insulaiioti: 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  insulating  covering. 

For  protection  against  water,  rubber  insulation  must  be 
used.  For  protection  against  corrosive  vapors,  either 
wealher-proof   or   rubber    insulation    must    be   used. 

b.  Must  be  rigidly  supported  on  non-combuslible, 
non -absorptive  insulators  that  separate  the  wire  at 
least  I  inch  from  the  surface  wired  over,  and  wires 
must  be  kept  apart  at  least  2h  inches  for  voltages  up 
to  300  and  4  inches  for  higher  voltages- 
Rigid    supporting    requires    under   ordinary   conrlitions, 

where   wiriiig   over   lint    surfaces,  supports   at   least    every 
4}  feet.     If  Hie  wires  are  liable  lo  be  disturbed,  tbe  distance 
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between  supports  should  be  shortened.  In  buildings  of  mill 
construction,  mains  of  No.  8  B.  &  S.  gauge  wire  or  over, 
where  not  liable  to  be  disturbed,  may  be  separated  about 
6  inches,  and  run  from  timber  to  timber,  not  breaking 
around,  and  may  be  supported  at  each  timber  only. 

Sockets — 

a.  In  rooms  where  inflammable  gases  may  exist, 
the  incandescent  lamp  and  socket  must  be  enclosed 
in  a  vapor-tight  globe  and  supported  on  a  pipe 
hanger,  wired  with  approved  rubber-covered  wire 
soldered  directly  to  the  circuit. 

b.  In  damp  or  wet  places  or  over  specially 
inflammable  stuff,  waterproof  sockets  must  be  used. 

Waterproof  sockets  should  be  hung  by  separate  stranded, 
rubber-covered  wires,  not  smaller  than  No.  14  B.  &  S. 
gau^e,  which  should  preferably  be  twisted  together  when 
the  pendant  is  over  8  feet  long.  These  wires  should  be 
soldered  direct  to  the  circuit  wires,  but  supported  inde- 
pendently of  them. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  waterproof  globe  for  use  where  inflam- 
mable gases  may  exist.  In  wiring 
damp  cellars,  it  is  especially  desirable 
to  have  the  lamps  divided  among  sev- 
eral small  circuits,  so  that  the  blowing 
of  a  fuse  will  not  put  out  many  lamps. 
In  such  work,  rosettes  should  never 
be  used,  but  the  drop  wires  should  be 
soldered  to,  but  not  supported  by,  the 
line  wires,  and  the  joints  should  be 
thoroughly  wrapped  with  insulating 
tape.  The  cut-outs  should  be  placed 
outside  the  cellars,  in  a  dry  place,  if 
possible,  otherwise  they  should  be 
placed  in  waterproof  boxes.  It  should 
be  noted  that,  in  damp  places,  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
character  of  the  insulation.  There 
must  be  a  clear  air  space  around 
the  wires  so  that  there  will  be  no 
^^^'■^  chance    for    moisture   to    accumulate 

and    cause    short   circuits. 
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16.  ConceaU-d  wiring  is  usually  installed  according 
to  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods;  concealed  knob  and 
tube,  rmittitit,  and  molding,  t'oncealed  knob-and-Iube  work 
has  been  used  in  the  past  more  than  either  of  the  other 
methods;  it  is  the  cheapest  of  the  three  and  is  quite  safe  if 
properly  installed.  The  local  rules  governing  wiring  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  have  recently  prohibited  this 
class  of  work,  but  it  is  allowed  by  the  Underwriters'  rules. 
Conduit  work  is  expensive  and  the  knob-and-tnbe  plan 
affords  a  means  of  concealing  wires  at  comparatively  small 
cost  and.  while  it  is  iincjuestionably  not  as  safe  or  as  perma- 
nent as  the  conduit  method,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  safe  and  satisfactory  if  the  work  is  done  as 
it  should  be.  It  is  much  used  for  dwelling  houses  or  simi- 
lar places  where  the  cost  must  be  kept  down.  Conduit 
wiring  involves  the  installation  of  a  complete  piping  system 
in  addition  to  the  wiring  system  so  that  the  cost  becomes 
very  great.  It  represents  the  best  method  of  wiring  and 
is  now  used  on  all  important  work  where  the  highest  degree 
of  safety  and  permanence  is  required.  It  is  the  only  class  of 
wiring  to  be  considered  for  fireproof  office  buildings,  hotels, 
or  simiiar  structures.  The  use  of  molding  wiirk  is  confined 
almost  entirely  to  old  buildings  where  the  wires  cannot  be 
concealed  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  run  them  in  wood- 
work to  match  (he  woodwork  in  the  rooms.  Very  often 
concealed  knob-and-iube  work  can  be  combined  with  conduit 
work  to  advantage,  flexible  conduits  being  very  useful  where 
wires  must  be  fished  for  short  distances  or  where  they  have 
to  be  ran  in  places  where  there  is  not  room  enough  for 
supporting  them  on  porcelain  insulators.  The  concealed 
knob-and-tube  method  does  not  afford  the  wiring  mechanical 
protection,  and  consequently  is  not  suited  to  places  where 
the  conductors  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  or  come  in  contact 
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with  other  objects.  However,  in  non-fireproof  buildings 
where  the  wires  can  be  run  between  the  joists  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  being  disturbed,  and  wires  well  supported  on 
knobs  have  amply  high  insulation.  The  class  of  work  to  be 
used  in  any  given  case  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
building  to  be  wired,  the  allowable  cost,  and  on  the  local 
regulations,  if  any,  governing  the  wiring  of  buildings. 


CONCEAIiED  KNOB-AND-TUBE  WORK 

17.  The  most  common  way  of  concealing  wires  in  non- 
fireproof  buildings  is  to  run  them  through  the  joists  between 

the  floors  and  ceilings 
and  through  studding 
partitions,  and  to  in- 
sulate them  by  means 
of  porcelain  knobs  and 
tubes,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6.  The  holes 
should  not  be  closer  to- 
gether than  is  allowed 
by  the  Underwriters' 
rules,  and  the  tubes 
should  fit  tightly  in  the 
holes.  When  the  holes 
are  not  horizontal,  but 
are  bored  from  above 

or  below  obliquely,  the  tubes   should  be  put  in  with   their 

heads  on  the  hi^di  side,  so  that  they  cannot  fall  or  slide  out; 

and  whcMi  tubes  are   placed   so 

that  there  is  any  strain  on  them. 

their  heads  must  be  so  placed 

that    the    tubes    cannot    slip. 

Holes  should  be  bored  of  such 

a    size    that   the    tubes    can    be 

inserted  by  drivinj^:  lij:jhtly.    Do 

not  make  the  holes  too  small  or 

there  will  be  danger  of  breaking 

the  tubes.     Holes  must  be  bored  sufficiently  far  away  from 
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the  floors  and  ceilings  to  be  out  of  reach  of  naits  that  nja^ 
be  driven  into  the  joists  after  the  work  is  concealed.  Bush- 
ings must  be  long  enough  to  reach  all  the  way  through  the 
joists,  with  i-inch  projection. 

18.     Where  wires  come  through  the  plaster  to  oiiilets  or 
cut-outs,  they  must  be  protected  by  flexible  insulating  tubes 


that  will  preclude  all  possibility  of  contact  hetrtoen  the  wires 
and  other  objects.  Careless  work  is  often  done  at  outlets, 
with  the  result  that  a  job  that  is  otherwise  well  put  up  will 
show  poor  insulation.     The  same  outlets  are  very  often  used 
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both  for  gas  and  electricity,  and  if  the  wires  are  not  well 
protected  where  brought  out,  a  ground  on  the  gas-pipe 
may  result. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  method  of  bringing  out  a  ceiling  outlet 
with  knob-and-tube  work.  The  flexible  conduit  used  to  pro- 
tect the  wires  projects  as  far  as,  or  slightly  beyond,  the  end 
of  the  pipe  and  runs  back  as  far  as  the  porcelain  support 
next  to  the  outlet.  Fig.  8  (a)  and  (d)  shows  two  methods 
of  bringing  out  side- wall  outlets,  (a)  being  a  combination 
gas  and  electric  outlet  and  (d)  a  plain  electric  outlet.  The 
latter  shows  a  board  nailed  across  between  the  studs  to  sup- 
port the  fixture.  In  both  cases  the  flexible  conduit  extends 
back  to  the  insulators,  as  required  by  rule  (d). 

19.  For  running  wires  parallel  to  joists,  knobs  are 
generally  used  because  they  make  it  possible  to  keep  the 
wires  well  separated.  The  following  rules  apply  to  this 
kind  of  work: 

Wires— 

for  cojicealed  knoh-and-tube  rrork: 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  rubber  insulating 
covering.  • 

b.  Must  be  rigidly  supported  on  non-combus- 
tible, non-absorptive  insulators  that  separate  the 
wire  at  least  l^inch  from  the  surface  wired  over, 
and  must  be  kept  at  least  10  inches  apart,  and, 
when  possible,  should  be  run  singly  on  separate 
timbers  or  studding.  Must  be  separated  from  con- 
tact with  the  walls,  floor  timbers,  and  partitions 
through  which  they  may  pass  by  non-combustible, 
non-absorptive  insulating  tubes,  such  as  glass  or 
porcelain. 

Rijificl  supportinpf  requires  under  ordinary  conditions, 
where  wiring  alonjj  flat  surfaces,  supports  at  least  every 
4^  feet.  If  the  wires  are  liable  to  be  disturbed,  the  distance 
between  supports  should  be  shortened. 

c.  When,  in  a  concealed  knob-and-tube  system, 
it  is  impracticable  to  place  any  circuit  on  non- 
combustible  supports  of  glass  or  porcelain,  approved 
metal  conduit,  or  approved  armored  cable  must  be 
used    except    that    if    the    difference    of    potential 
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between  the  wires  is  not  over  300  volts,  and  if  the 
wires  are  not  exposed  to  moisture,  they  may  be 
fished  on  the  loop  system  if  separately  incased 
throughout  in  continuous  lengths  of  approved 
flexible  tubing. 

In  general,  when  conduit  of  any  kind  is  used  in  connection 
with  concealed  knob-and-tube  work,  it  must  be  installed  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  conduit  as 
given  later.  In  most  interior  wiring  for  lighting  work,  the 
pressure  between  any  pair  of  wires  will  not  exceed  300  volts, 
so  that  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  pass  wires  through 
spaces  where  porcelain  supports  cannot  be  used  on  account 
of  lack  of  space  or  because  tliey  must  be  run  through  some 
place  that  is  inaccessible,  it  is  allowable  to  fish  the  wires 
through  provided  they  are  -separately  incased  in  flexible 
tubing.  The  loop  system  referred  to  in  rule  (<■)  is  explained 
in  connection  with  conduit  wiring.     It  should  be  particularly 


noted  that  wires  must  not  be  nm  through  flexible  tubing 
cases  where  dampness   is   present.     The  armored  cable 
referred  to  in  rale  (f)  would  seldom  be  required  in  connec- 
tion with  knob-and-tube  work  in  a  new  building  where  every- 
thing is  accessible;  but  in  an  old  building  where  there  are 
I  objections  to  tearing  up  floors  to  insert  wires,  it  may  often 
I  be  nsed  to  advantage,  particularly  if  the  wires  are  liable  to 
I  be  exposed  to  mechanical  injury. 

Fig.  9  shows  an  armored  twin  cable:  the  wire  is  rubber- 
I  covered  and  over  the  heavy  insulation  is  wound  a  steel  strip 
t  that  interlocks  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  protection.     It  is 
I  possible  to  use  armored  cable  for  the  complete  wiring  of  a 
■  building,  in  which  case  outlet  bo.-^es,  etc.  are  provided  as  in 
conduit  wiring,  described  later.     The  conduit  system  is,  how- 
ever, preferable  because  the  wires  can  be  withdrawn.     Where 
armored  cable  is  used  in  damp  places  it  must  have  a  lead 
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sheath  between  the  insulation  and  the  armor.  Protected 
flexible  cord,  of  the  same  style,  is  a  very  convenient  article 
to  use  in  wiring^  offices,  banks,  etc.,  where  small  conductors 
must  be  carried  behind  desks  or  fastened  to  iron  or  cabinet 
work,  and  in  many  other  places  where  ordinary  cords  will 
not  do  and  will  not  be  permitted. 

The  following  rule  governs  the  arrangement  of  the  wire  at 
outlets  when  it  is  run  on  the  concealed  knob-and-tube  plan: 

d.  Must  at  all  outlets,  except  where  conduit  is 
used,  be  protected  by  approved  flexible  insulating 
tubing,  extending  in  continuous  lengths  from  the 
last  porcelain  support  to  at  least  1  inch  beyond  the 
outlet.  In  case  of  combination  fixtures,  the  tubes 
must  extend  at  least  flush  with  the  outer  end  of  the 
gas  cap. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  in  concealed  knob-and- 
tube  work,  or  in  fact  in  any  kind  of  concealed  wiring,  the 
wire  must  be  rubber-covered.  Weather-proof  or  fireproof 
and  weather-proof  wires  are  prohibited  for  concealed  work. 
The  calculations  for  concealed  wiring  are  the  same  as  for 
open  work;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  rubber-covered 
wires  are  not  allowed  to  carry  as  much  current  as  weather- 
proof wires,  as  shown  by  the  Underwriters'  table  of  carry- 
ing capacities. 

20.  l^se  of  Cabinets  and  Panel  Boards. — For  con- 
cealed work,  the  closet,  or  cabinet,  system  of  distribution 
is  now  universally  used.  In  it  the  mains  are  run  to  cabinets 
or  fxificl  boanis  set  in  the  wall,  and  the  lines  running  to  the 
lamps  are  distributed  from  these.  Many  styles  of  these 
panel  boards  are  manufactured,  and  the  kind  used  will 
depend  larj^ely  on  the  size  and  allowable  cost  of  the  instal- 
lation. For  the  cheai)er  class  of  work,  the  cut-outs  may  be 
g^rouped  to^^ether  and  placed  in  a  cabinet  formed  in  the  wall. 
This  cabinet  should  be  neatly  lined  with  i-inch  asbestos 
secured  in  place  by  tacks  and  shellaced.  Where  the  wires 
pass  into  and  out  of  the  sides  or  bottom,  they  should  be 
bushed  with  porcelain  tubes.  A  neat  gflass  or  asbestos-lined 
door  should  be  provided.     A  cabinet  made  in  this  way  is 
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inexpensive  and  safe,  though  slate-  or  marble-lined  cabinets 

are   much  belter  and  their  use  is  strongly  recommended. 

Slate-  or  marble-lined  cabinets  should  always  be  provided 

with  a  job  of  conduit  wiring. 

Fig.  10  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the  essential  parts  of  a 

panel  board.     In   this  case,  the  wires  are  run  in  conduits. 

The  box  is  mounted  in  the  wall  and  consists  of  two  com- 
partments,   the    inner    compartment    containing    the    panel 

board,  and  the  outer  one,  or  j^tf/er,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

All  boxes  are  not  provided  with  this  gutter,  but  the  best 

ones  are,  as  it  gives  a 

convenient   space  in 

which   to   arrange  the 

wires    in    case    they 

should  not  come  to  the 

box  in  the  best  order 

for  connecting  up.  The 

box  is  made  of   slate 

or  marble  slabs.     The 

trim  around  the  door 

covers   the    gulter;    it 

should  be  put  up  with 

screwsso  that  it  maybe 

removed  if  necessary. 
The    mains    usually 

pass  through  the  panels 

vertically  and  are  con-  ''"'  * 

nected  to  bars  from  which  the  various  lamp  circuits  branch 

out   side  wise.     Fuses   are   inserted   in   each   side   of    each 

circuit,  and  switches  are  also  provided  in  some  cases. 
L  though  sometimes  the  panel  board  carries  fuses  only  in 
Lease  the  switches  are  located  near  the  lamps  rather  than  at 
^Ae  center  of  distribution  represented  by  the  fuse  cabinet. 

Fig.  II  shows  a  panel  board  equipped  with  double-pole 
Klmife  switches  i  and  enclosed    fuses    i.      Eighteen    branch 
|eircuits  are  accommodated  and  the  three-wire  vertical  mains 
B  attached  to  the  copper  bars  r.  r ,  r;  the  mains  cnler  at  the 
,   being  conducted  to  the  board  through  the   large 
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conduit  d  that  projects  a  short  distance  into  the  gutter,  or 
distribution  compartment.  The  casing  and  door  are  removed 
in  order  to  show  the  method  of  bringing  the  wires  around  to 
the  various  switches.  The  outgoing  circuits  are  carried 
through  the  conduits  c  thai  enter  at  the  top.  each  conduit 
containing  a  twin  wire.  The  panel  board  constitutes  the 
back  of  the  cabinet  and  the  sides  and  ends  are  of  s-inch 
slate.     The   main    fuses  are  of  the  enclosed  type  and  are 


I 


'   shownat/.     Thelining^of  the  gutter  is  of  iV-inch  enameled 

iron  or  i-inch  slate  or  marble.     Willi  knob-and-tube  work  the 

gutter  may  be  lined  with  i-inch   asbestos  firmly  tacked  in 

place,  though  it  is  always  better  to  use  slate  or  marble  lining. 

^L        21.     Instead  of  building  a  box  of  slate  or  marble  pieces, 

^B'iron  or  steel  boxes  lined  with  slate  or  marble   are  much 

^^4ised.     Fig.  12  shows  a  cabinet  of  this  kind  ready  to  be  set 
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into  the  wall  and  connected  up.  It  is  made  of  a  sheet-steel 
box  a.  whose  sides  and  lop  are  lined  inside  with  l-iDch  slate 
slabs  6.  The  panel  board  (^  constitutes  the  back  of  the  box. 
In  the  fiEure  the  openings  J  for  the  branch  cireuits  are 
arranged  to  take  conduits.  The  two-wire  vertical  mains 
are  connected  to  terminals  g,£^  and.  through  the  main  fuses, 
lo  the  bars  /,  /.  Each  branch  circuit  is  provided  with  fuse 
terminals  and  a  knife  switch  A. 


Fig.  13  (a)  shows  a  style  of  panel  board  that  uses  a  special 
kind  of  fuse  holder  whith  serves  the  purpose  of  a  switch  when 
it  is  desired  to  disconnect  ans*  circuit.  Panel  boards  using 
combination  fuse  holders  have  been  adopted  tiuite  largely, 
for  they  have  one  advantage  in  Ihat  the  holder  may  be 
entirely  removed  from  the  board  when  the  fuse  is  being 
replaced,  or  a  reserve  holder  may  he  put  in  instead  of  the  ona 
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removed.  Fig.  13  {^)  shows  one  of  these  holders.  It  is 
held  in  place  by  the  clips  b^b',  shown  in  {.a),  that  receive 
the  blades  a,  a'.  Link  fuses  are  here  used;  they  are  allow- 
able because  the  fuse  holder  is  used  in  a  tireproof  cabinet 
and  not  in  an  open  cut-out.  Pig.  14  shows  a  plain  two-wire 
board  for  four  branch  circuits;  it  is  equipped  with  Edison  fuse 
I  plugs  and  has  no  switches.  The  foregoing  will  give  a  general 
*  idea  as  to  the  construction  of  these  boards.  They  are  made  in 
all  sorts  of  combinations  and,  in  fact,  are  usually  made  to  order 
for  any  given  job.     In  large  wiring  systems,  the  design  of  (he 
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cut-out  closets,  or  cabinets,  is  a  matter  ot  great  importance,  and 
tiie  location  of  these  closets  is  equally  important;  they  should 
'■te  placed  in  a  position  where  they  can  be  readily  reached. 

Cabinets  must  be  provided  with  a  substantial  door;  if  glass 
is  used  it  must  not  be  less  than  A  inch  thick  nor  more  than 
1  foot  wide.  At  least  2  inches  clear  space  must  be  allowed 
between  the  fuses  and  the  glass.  The  door  must  close  against 
rabbet,  so  as  to  be  dust-tight,  and  bushings  through  which 
the  wire  enters  must  fit  the  box  tightly.  Wires  should  com- 
pletely fill  the  holes  in  the  bushings;  if  necessary,  the  wire 
should  be  built  up  with  tape  so  as  to  keep  out  dust. 

WIRING  A  DWELLING  HOUSE 
22.  In  laying  out  the  wiring  for  a  dwelling  house,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  locate  the  cut-out  cabinets.  In 
many  dwelling  houses,  only  one  cabinet  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  in  houses  designed  to  be  occupied  by  more  than 
one  tenant,  a  cut-out  cabinet  should   be  installed  for  each 
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tenant.  In  large  houses,  it  is  often  convenient  to  have  a 
cut-out  cabinet  on  each  floor,  with  vertical  mains  running 
through  them  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house.  If 
only  one  distributing  point  is  used,  it  should  be  either  in  the 
cellar  or  attic  and  risers  should  run  to  the  different  floors. 
If  it  is  known  that  the  wires  are  to  enter  the  building  in  the 
cellar,  the  distributing  center  should  be  located  there;  if  the 
wires  enter  in  the  attic,  the  distributing  point  should  be 
located  there.  This  assumes  that  vertical  risers  are  run  from 
the  distributing  center  to  feed  the  various  floors.  In  case  a 
single  pair  of  vertical  mains  is  used  with  the  circuits  branch- 
ing off  on  each  floor,  the  mains  may  be  run  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  house  and  the  current  supplied  from 
either   end. 

No  matter  what  arrangement  is  adopted  for  distributing 
the  current,  the  distributing  centers,  or  cut-out  cabinets, 
should  be  in  or  near  a  partition  that  is  located  so  as  to  make 
the  running  of  risers  easy.  They  should  also  be  as  near  the 
center  of  the  building  as  possible  and  on  an  inside  wall,  so 
as  to  guard  against  dampness. 

23.  Figs.  15  and  16  show  two  floors  of  a  typical  dwell- 
ing. The  distributing  points  are  located  in  the  hallway  near 
the  center  of  the  house,  because  such  location  is  central  and 
easy  to  get  at.  The  various  branch  circuits  on  the  plans  are 
indicated  by  single  lines,  although  each  line  represents  two 
wires.  The  wiring  is  supposed  to  be  done  on  the  ordinary 
concealed  knob-and-tube  system  and  no  circuit  carries  more 
than  ten  lights.  Switches  are  placed  on  the  side  walls,  as 
shown  at  s.  The  switch  for  controlling  the  hall  lights  should 
be  placed  at  some  convenient  point  near  the  door,  so  that  the 
lights  may  be  turned  on  when  entering  the  building.  It  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  have  another  switch  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  for  controlling  the  hall  light,  so  that  the  light  may 
be  turned  on  or  off  from  either  above  or  below.  This 
requires  the  use  of  three-point  switches,  the  necessary  con- 
nections for  which  will  be  explained  later.  In  the  plans, 
double-pole    switches    are    indicated;    single-pole    switches, 
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which  are  cheaper  to  install,  may,  however,  be  used  when 
not  over  660  watts  are  controlled, 

24.  Laying  Out  Circuits. —  In  laying:  out  the  various 
branch  circuits,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  locate  the  lights  on 
the  plan  and  then  group  these  lights  for  the  different  cir- 
cuits, so  that  there  will  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve  lights 
on  each  one.  After  this  is  done  the  lines  may  be  marked; 
in  doing:  this,  due  regard  should  be  given  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  joists  nm,  so  that  the  wire  may  be  put  in  with  as 
little  boring  and  cutting  as  possible.  Run  parallel  to  the 
beams  wherever  it  can  be  done,  even  if  it  does  take  a  little 
more  wire.  The  best  time  to  wire  the  building  is  after  the 
floorbeams  and  studding  are  in  place,  but  before  any  lathing 
or  plastering:  has  been  done.  In  Fig.  15,  four  circuits  are 
provided,  all  terminating  in  the  cut-out  cabinet  in  the  hall, 
where  they  are  attached  to  the  vertical  mains.  For  the 
second  floor,  Fig.  16,  three  circuits  are  sufficient.  No.  14 
wire  is  used  for  all  these  circuits.  It  will  be  found  that 
No.  14  wire  (the  smallest  that  the  Underwriters  allow)  is 
larg:e  enough  for  any  of  the  branch  circuits  met  with  in 
ordinary  house-wiring  work.  The  number  of  lights  per  cir- 
cuit is  small  and  the  distances  short,  so  that  No.  14  will 
carry  the  current  with  but  a  small  drop  in  voltage. 

25.  The  Mains. — If  vertical  mains  are  used,  the  cur- 
rent that  they  will  carry  will  be  less  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other,  because  current  is  taken  off  at  the  different  floors.  It 
is  usually  advisable,  however,  to  make  the  mains  the  same 
size  all  throui^h  an  ordinary  house,  because  it  costs  but 
little  more  and  enables  the  current  to  be  supplied  from 
either  end.  In  lar^re  buildings,  where  it  would  not  pay  to 
do  this,  it  is  customary  to  install  a  number  of  risers  feeding 
different  sections  of  the  building  and  running  to  a  common 
distributino:  point,  usually  located  in  the  basement.  The 
mains  must,  of  c(Hirse,  be  designed  to  carry  the  current  in 
accordance  with  the  Underwriters'  requirements  or  to  limit 
the  drop  to  the  allowable  amount  if  the  wire  required  by  the 
Underwriters  will   give  too  much  drop.      Suppose  that  the 
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house  under  consideration  has  a  total  of  60  lamps.  The 
current  in  the  mains  will  then  be  30  amperes,  and  at  least 
a  No.  8  wire  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  UnderwTiters* 
requirements. 

By  referring  to  Table  II,  it  is  found  that  No.  8  wire  will 
carry  30  amperes  a  distance  of  25.5  feet  with  a  drop  of 
1  volt.  For  a  building  of  this  kind,  the  drop  from  the  point 
where  the  current  enters  the  building  to  the  lamps  should 
not  exceed  2  to  2.5  volts.  The  drop  in  the  branch  circuits 
is  very  small,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  in  No.  6 
mains,  as  the  difference  in  first  cost  will  be  but  little.  It  is 
the  usual  practice  to  make  the  mains  of  liberal  cross-section. 
For  a  house  of  this  size  No.  4  would  often  be  used,  although 
it  does  not  need  to  be  as  large  as  this  so  far  as  drop  is 
concerned. 

26.  Main  Switch,  Cut-Out,  and  Meter. — At  a  con- 
venient point  near  the  place  where  the  wires  enter  the  build- 
ing, a  main  cut-out  and  switch  must  be  placed,  as  required 
by  the  Underwriters.  The  cut-out  should  be  placed  nearest 
the  point  of  entry,  the  switch  next  to  it,  and  the  meter  last. 
Never  permit  the  meter  to  be  installed  between  the  sw^itch 
and  the  cut-out,  as  in  that  case  it  may  register  a  small 
amount  each  day,  even  if  the  switch  is  open.  If  a  knife- 
blade  switch  is  used  at  the  entrance  to  the  building,  it  should 
be  placed  so  that  when  opened  it  will  not  tend  to  fall  closed 
of  its  own  accord.  It  is  also  advisable  to  place  it  in  an 
asbestos-lined  box  provided  with  a  lined  door. 

The  best  arrangement  of  the  wires  for  the  meter  will 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  type  of  meter  used.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  however,  the  wires  enter  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  meter  and  pass  out  at  the  right.  Fig.  17  repre- 
sents a  typical  arrangement  of  main  fuses,  switch,  and  meter. 

Most  recording  electric  meters  consist  of  a  small  electric 
motor,  the  revolving  part  of  which  turns  on  jeweled  bear- 
ings and  is  connected  to  a  train  of  gears  and  dials.  The 
motor  is  governed  by  means  of  retarding  devices,  so  that  it 
runs  at  a  speed  accurately  proportional  to  the  load.     Some 
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meters  read  in  ampere-hours,  but  most  of  those  now  mstalled 
read  in  watt-hours  and  are  provided  with  two  coils,  one 
of  which  is  connected  in  series  with  the  circuit,  like  an 
ammeter,  and  the  other  across  the  circuit,  like  a  voltmeter. 
The  current  in  the  first  is,  therefore,  eciual  to  the  current 
supplied,  and  the  current  in  the  second  is  proportional  to  the 
voltage.  The  force  tending  to  drive  the  motor  is,  therefore, 
proportional  to  the  product  of  the  amperes  and  volts,  i.  e., 
to  the  watts.  The  small  third  wire  running  into  the  meter, 
Fig.  17,  is  to  supply  current  to  the  potential  coil.  With 
ampere-hour  meters,  a  series  coil  only  is  used,  and  the  speed 
of  the  meter  is  proportional  to  the  current  and  not  to 
the   watts. 

The  voltage  of  a  lighting  system  is,. however,  practically 
constant,  so  that  the  watt-hours  may  be  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the   ampere-hours   by   the   voltage   without   serious 


error.  Reliable  meters  are  made  for  all  voltages  and  sys- 
tems and  for  alternating  or  direct  currents.  They  are 
accurate  to  within  98  per  cent,  on  ordinary  loads,  but  arc 
liable  to  be  out  as  much  as  5  per  cent,  on  small  loads,  and 
most  meters  will  lake  a  very  small  load  without  turning  at  all. 
However,  they  are  seldom  operated  under  such  conditions. 

27.  In  new  buildings,  it  is  often  not  known  what  system 
of  electric  lighting  will,be  used  when  the  wiring  is  finished. 
Owners  also  desire  quite  frequently  to  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  advantage  in  price  that  may  be  brought  about 
l)y  competition  between  different  systems.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  that  each  new  house  shall  be  wired  in  such  a 
manner  that  light  may  be  secured  from  any  system  in  use; 
that  is,  from  110-  or  220-volt   two-  or  three-wire  systems. 
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The  following  typical  specifications  cover  all  the  main 
points  necessary  for  such  a  piece  of  work  in  an  ordinary 
dwelling  house. 

Other  details,  such  as  the  location  of  additional  s>\ntches, 
the  use  of  particular  kinds  of  cut-outs,  etc.,  may  be  added  to 
these  specifications  if  desired.  The  specifications  cover  only 
the  concealed  work. 


Specifications  for  G>ncealed  Electric-Light  Wiring 


Distribution 
Cabinet 


Circuits 


Puses 


Wires 


For  no-  or  SSO-Tolt  Systems 


A  distribution  cabinet  is  to  be  located  on 
some  inside  wall,  in  a  readily  accessible  place, 
on  the  second  floor  or  the  attic,  as  near  the 
center  of  the  building  as  possible. 

The  cabinet  must  be  lined  with  slate  4  inch 
thick  and  fitted  with  a  door  covered  on  the 
inside  with  slate  4  inch  thick. 

From  this  cabinet  separate  circuits  must  be 
run  to  the  outlets  in  such  a  manner  that  not 
more  than  ten  16-candlepower  incandescent 
lamps  shall  be  placed  on  any  circuit.  Wher- 
ever the  number  of  lamps  is  not  marked  on 
the  plans  or  otherwise  specified  as  greater  than 
here  re(iuired,  pendants  shall  be  considered  as 
intended  to  carry  four  lamps  each  and  brackets 
one  lamp  each. 

All  fuses  must  be  located  on  a  panel  board 
placed  in  the  distribution  cabinet.  The  panel 
boards  must  be  of  slate  at  least  i  inch  thick 
and  be  i)rovided  with  terminals  designed  for 
enclosed  fuses.  Roth  sides  of  all  lines  must 
be  fused  and  the  fuses  must  be  of  a  type  suit- 
able for  use  on  220  volts  and  capable  of  inter- 
rui)tinjT:  the  arc  due  to  a  220-volt  short  circuit. 

All  circuits  runninj^  from  the  distribution 
center  must  be  of  No.   1 1   B.  &  S.,  or  larger, 
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Wire* 


rubber-covered  copper  wire  of  a  make  accepted 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 

From  the  distribution  cabinet  to  the  attic, 
and  also  to  the  basement,  a  pair  of  mains  must 
be  run,  the  size  of  which  will  depend  on  the 
total  number  of  lights  in  the  house,  as  follows: 


17  lamps,  or  less  . 

18  to  24  lamps,  or  less  . 

25  to  33  lamps,  or  less  . 

34  to  46  lamps,  or  less  . 

47  to  65  lamps,  or  less  . 


No.  14  or  larger 
No.  12  or  larger 
No.  10  or  larger 
No.  8  or  larger 
No.    6  or  larger 


If  the  house  contains  more  than  sixty-five 
lamps,  it  is  advisable  to  have  more  than  one 
distribution  center  and  pair  of  mains. 

■A  third  wire,  two  sizes  smaller  than  these 
mains,  must  also  be  run  from  the  attic  to  the 
basement,  through  the  distribution  cabinet,  to 
make  possible  the  use  of  the  three-wire  system. 

Wires  running  parallel  to  joists  must  be 
fastened  on  porcelain  knobs,  placed  on  different 
timbers,  and  kept  as  far  apart  as  possible.  In 
passing  through  joists,  floors,  and  other  wood- 
work, the  holes  must  be  bushed  with  porcelain 
tubes,  which  must  extend  at  least  i  inch  through 
the  wood  and  be  so  arranged  that  their  weight 
will  tend  to  keep  them  in  place  rather  than  to 
cause  them  to  slip  out. 

All  wires  must  be  kept  at  least  10  inches 
away  from  one  another,  from  gas  or  waier  pipes, 
iron  beams,  bell  or  annunciator  wires,  speaking 
tubes,  furnace  pipes,  and  other  conducting 
materials,  except  at  the  distribution  cabinet  and 
fixture  outlets.  Where  wires  cannot  be  kept 
this  far  apart  they  must  be  run  in  conduits. 

Flexible  insuiating  conduits  must  be  used  at 
outlets.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  insulate 
from  the  gas  pipe  at  outlets. 
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Running: 
Alone  Brick 
or  Stone 
Walls 

Main-Line 
Cut-Oat  and 
Fuse 


Inspection, 
Certificate, 
and 
Payment 


Brick  and  stone  walls  must  be  avoided  wher- 
ever possible.  Wherever  wires  pass  along:  them, 
they  must  be  incased  in  approved  conduits. 

There  must  be  supplied  and  installed  by  the 
contractor  a  main-line  cut-out  and  a  quick-break 
switch,  both  double-pole,  to  be  located  in  the 
attic  at  the  end  of  the  feeder  lines.  These 
devices  must  be  approved  by  the  Underwriters 
as  capable  of  breaking  the  current  for  the 
total  number  of  lamps  wired,  at  either  110  or 
220  volts.  Knife  switches,  if  used,  must  be 
so  connected  that  they  open  downwards  and 
the  blades  must  be  **dead**  when  the  switch  is 
open,  and  must  be  mounted  in  an  asbestos 
or  slate-lined  box  provided  with  a  similarly 
lined  door. 

The  contractor  must  notify  the  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  progress  of  his  work  in  time 
to  have  a  thorough  inspection  made  (2  days 
before  work  is  concealed  at  least).  He  must 
secure  a  certificate  from  that  Association  stating 
that  the  work  is  suitable  for  use  on  110-  or 
220-volt  service,  two-  or  three-wire  systems, 
before  any  payments  shall  be  made  to  him. 


SWITCHES 

28,  Switches  located  at  various  points  on  the  walls  of 
rooms  are  a  great  convenience  and  should  be  installed  on 
all  first-class  jobs  of  any  magnitude.  The  single-pole  snap 
switch  (for  not  more  than  660  watts)  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest.  It  opens  one  side  of  the  circuit  only.  Next  in 
frcciuency  of  its  use  is  the  double-pole  snap  switch  for  larger 
chandeliers  or  groups  of  lights.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
arc  a  number  of  special  uses  of  switches  to  allow  lamps  to 
be  controlled  from  two  or  more  points. 

29.  Control  of  I^ainps  From  Two  Points. — Fig.  18 
(a)  and  (d)  shows  a  switching  arrangement  for  controlling 
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the  tight  or  group  of  lights  /,  from  two  points  A  and  B. 
This  scheme  is  used  principally  in  halls  where  it  is  desired 
to  control  the  Hght  from  either  up  or  down  stairs.  It 
requires  two  three-point  switches  S,  S',  which  are  here 
shown  as  simple  lever  switches.  There  are  a  number  of 
different  makes  of  switches  for  this  purpose,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  is  the  same,  though  the  me!:hanical  details  may 
differ.  By  comparing  the  diagrams  with  whatever  make  of 
switch  he  may  have  to  install,  the  wireman  should  have  no 


■ff- 


-^ 


difficulty  in  getting  the  connections  correct.  By  examining 
the  connections,  it  is  seen  that  the  lamps  L  may  be  lighted 
or  extinguished  from  cither  point.  Either  method  of  con- 
nection (a)  or  (i)  may  he  used,  and  the  one  that  will  he 
'  most  convenient  in  any  given  case  will  depend  to  some 
.  extent  on  the  general  layout  of  the  wiring. 

A  modification  of  this  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  10  (a) 
^and   H).     In   this  case,  one  of  the  three-way  switches  is 
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replaced   by   a   three-way   socket.     By  usingf  a    three-way 
socket  on  the  fixture  in  connection  with  a  three-way  switch 
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on  the  side  wall,  a 
lamp  may  be  turned 
on  or  oflE  either  at  the 
socket  or  at  the  switch. 
Both  schemes  of  con- 
nection (a)  and  {b) 
accomplish  the  same 
result,  and  the  one  that 
is  most  convenient  in 
any  case  will  depend 
considerably  on  the  lo- 
cation of  the  supply 
mains. 

30.  Control  of 
liigrhts  From  Tbree 
or  More  Points. — To 

control    lights    from 
three  stations,  as  indi- 
to  use   two   three-point 


Fig.  19 

cated    in    Fig^.  20,  it   is   necessary 

switches  .  /,  C  for  the  end  stations  and  a  four-point  switch  B 

for  the  middle  station.     When  D  is  in  the  position  shown, 

Mm 
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points  J  and  2  and  points  .?  and  /  are  connected  together. 
When  the  switch  is  turned,  these  connections  are  broken  and 
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poiats  1  and  5,  2  and  i  are  connected.  By  tracing  out  the 
path  of  the  current,  the  student  will  see  that  the  lights  may 
be  turned  on  and  off  from  any  station  independently  of  the 
position  of  the  switches  at  the  other  stations.  By  cutting  in 
a  four-point  switch  for  each  additional  station  this  scheme 
can  be  extended  to  any  number  of  stations  desired,  and  is 
often  used  for  stairways  in  apartment  bouses. 

31.  Electrolier  SwltcheB. — These  switches  usually 
have  three  or  four  points  and  are  used  in  connection  with 
electroliers  to  enable  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  lights  to  be 
operated  as  desired;  sometimes  they  are  mounted  in  the 
electrolier  itself.  They  are  made  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
the  connections  necessary  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  understood 
by  an  examination  of  the  switch  that  it  is  proposed  to  use. 

32.  Snap  Sw^ltches. — Fig,  21  shows  a  typical  single- 
pole  snap  switch;  the  same  type  of  switch  is  made  double- 
pole;  also,  three-point  and  four-point  for  the  control  of  lamps 
from  two  or  more  stations.  The  wires  come  through  the 
porcelain  base  of  the  switch  and  are  held  in  posts  ab,  which 


[  also  carry  the  switch  contacts.  When  the  switch  is  closed,  the 
rotary  cross-piece  c  makes  connection  between  posts  a  b,  thus 
closing  the  circuit.  A  double-pole  switch  has  two  pieces  c 
aod  four  contact  posts.  It  is  desirable  to  have  snap  switches 
ivided  with  an  indicating  dial,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21  (a). 
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unless  the  position  of  Ibe  switch  haudfe  shows  clearly  J 
whether  the  switch  is  "on"  nr  "off."  Indicators  are  specially  J 
useful  when  a  iiunil>er  of  switches  are  mounted  together.  1 
Snap  switches  arc  comparatively  inexpensive  but  they  pro-  I 
jcct  from  the  wull  un<]  do  not  make  as  neat  a  job  as  Hush  I 
switches,  which  set  into  boxes  placed  in  the  wall.  Wiih  J 
conduit  wiring,  flush  switches  are  nearly  always  used  and,  | 
even  with  concealed  knob-and-tube  wiring  they  are  used  on  i 
jobs  where  a  neat  appearance  is  desired. 


Fig.  22  {a)  shows  the  general  appearance  of  a  flush 
switch  of  the  push-button  type.  The  mechanism  (/>)  is 
double  pole  and  when  the  light  button  is  pushed  in,  cross- 
piece  cf  swings  around  and  makes  contact  between  clips  n 
and  6.  In  order  to  prevent  arcing  at  the  contacts,  all 
switches  are  constructed  so  that  they  will  open  or  close  witb 
a  quick  positive  motion. 

When  switches  are  mounted  flush,  an  iron  box  must  be 
provided  in  which  to  place  them.  This  box  may  be  either 
of  cast  iron  or  stamped  steel  and  must  completely  enclose 
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the  switcb,  thus  providing  a  protection  in  additioi 
usual  porcelain  base  that  carries  the  switch  mechanism 
Fig.  2S   shows  a  stamped-steel   switch   box.     The  ( 
which  carries  the  switch,  is  attached  to  the  box  by  i 
of  screws  passing  through  slotted  holes. 
This  allows  the  switch  to  be  placed  square  i 
even    though    the    box    may    have    been    * 
mounted    slightly   crooked    or    displaced 
slightly    during    the    installation    of    the 
wires.     Steel  boxes  can  be  obtained  with 
any   combination   of   inlet  holes   so   that 
they  can  be  suited   to   wires   coming   in 
from  any  direction.     In  many  cases  the 
boxes  are  made  so  that  pieces  of  metal  Fro.  23 

can  be  knocked  out,  thus  making  holes  wherever  desired. 
There  should  be  no  holes  in  the  boxes  other  than  those 
used  for  bringing  in  the  conduits. 
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'  FIXTURES 

33.     The  selection  of  suitable  fixtures  and  the  proper 
wiring  of  them  are  important  matters.     The  wirenian  should 
'  not  be  satisfied  to  put  up  any  fixtures  that  may  be  fumtshed, 
,  He  should  examine  them  and  test  them  himself.     The  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  observed: 
Fixtures — 

a.  Must,  when  supported  from  the  gas  piping  or 
any  grounded  metal  work  of  a  building,  be  insu- 
lated from  such  piping  or  metal  work  by  means 
of  approved  insulating  joints  placed  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  ceiling. 

Gas  outlet  pipes  must  be  pnitecled  sbove  the  insulating 
joint  by  approved  insulating  tubing,  and  wticre  outlet  tubes 
are  used  ttiey  most  be  of  sufficient  length  tti  extend  below 
the  insulating  joint,  and  must  be  so  secured  that  they  will 
Dot  be  pushed  back  tvhen  the  canopy  is  put  in  place. 

Where  canopies  are  placed  against  plaster  walls  or  ceilings 
in  fireprooE  buildings,  or  against  metal  walls  or  ceilings  or 
plaster  walls  or  ceilings  on  metallic  lathing  in  any  class  of 
buildings,  they  most  be  thoroughly  nnd  permanently  ' — 
lated  from  such  walls  or  ceilings. 
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6.  Must  have  all  burrs,  or  fins,  removed  before 
the  conductors  are  drawn  into  the  fixture. 

c.  Must  be  tested  for  contacts  between  conduct- 
ors and  lixture,  for  short  circuits,  and  for  ground 
connections  before  it  is  connected  to  its  supply 
conductors. 

34.  Rule  (f)  is  important.  In  wiring  up  fistures,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  for  the  fixture  wire  to  become  grounded  on 
the  shell  and  all  fixtures  should  be  thoroughly  tested  with  a 
magneto  before  they  are  connected  to  the  circuit.  It  is  much 
easier  to  locate  the  faults  before  the  fixtures  are  put  up  than 
it  is  after.  In  connecting  fixtures  to  the  line  wires,  all  joints 
should  be  soldered  and  thoroughly  taped  so  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  grounding  or  short-circuiting  when  the 
canopy  is  pushed  up  in  place.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  connecting  of  the  lamp  sockets;  this  is  a  part  of 
the  fixture  wiring  that  is  often  slighted  and  causes  many 
short  circuits  and  grounds.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  sockets  are  good,  and  also  that  they  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  shades.  Faulty  sockets  are 
more  likely  to  cause  trouble  on  fixtures  than  on  drop  cords, 
for  the  socket  it.self  is  always  grounded  on  the  fixture,  and  if 
either  wire  becomes  grounded  on  the  socket  shell,  it  is  in 
coiisci|nence  grounded  on  the  fixture. 


INSULATING    JOINTS 

So.     The  iiisulatliiK  Joint  is  the  most  important  elec- 
trical fitting  used  in  fixture  work;  joints  are  made  for  all  pos- 


sible comhinati 


molded  insulatioi 
be  covered  by  ai 


Fig.  24  shows  a  very  good  style;  piece  a 
screws  on  to  the  gas 
pipe  and  />  to  the  fix- 
ture. The  parts  are 
separated  by  insu- 
lating material  e,  and 
the  outside  of  the 
'■^  joint  is  covered  with 

y.     The  gas  pipe   above  the  joint  must 
insulating  tube,  as  required  by  rule  (a), 
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Art.  33,  and  after  the  outlet  wires  liave  been  soldered  to  tbe 
fixture  wires  the  joints  should  be  carefully  taped  and  the  wire 
bunched  in  below  the  insulating  joint  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  canopy.  In  connecting  insulating  joints  to  the  gas 
pipe,  red  lead  or  white  lead  should  not  be  used;  asphaltum  or 
some  similar  insulating  compound  is  preferable.  Insulatiug 
joints  should  be  tested  before  being  used 
and  canopy  insulators  should  be  installed 
as  required  by  rule  {a).  In  ordinary 
dwelling  houses,  where  the  ceilings  are 
plastered  on  wood  lath,  or  in  other  non- 
fireproof  buildings  where  there  is  no  metal 
work  about  the  ceilings  or  walls,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  canopy  insulators.     The  pic.  a 

canopy  is  the  brass  cup-shaped  piece  used  at  the  top  of  fix- 
tures to  cover  the  joint.  It  is  in  contact  with  the  fixture; 
hence,  it  is  important  that  it  be  insulated  from  metal  ceil- 
ings, or  else  all  the  benefits  derived  from  an  insulating  joint 
will  be  lost.  Fig.  25  shows  a  canopy  insulator,  which  is  simply 
an  insulating  ring  placed  between  the  canopy  and  the  ceiling. 


36.  The  E.  M.  F.  between  the  wires  used  on  electric 
fixtures  must  never  exceed  300  volts  and  the  wires  must  not 
be  smaller  than  No.  18  B,  &  S.  gauge.  If  wires  are  secured 
to  the  outside  of  fixtures,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when  old 
gas  fixtures  are  fitted  with  electric  light,  they  must  be 
fastened  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  insulation 
being  damaged  by  the  pressure  of  the  fastenings  or  by  the 
motion  of  the  fixture.  Tlie  wire  used  for  fixtures  must  be 
rubber-covered,  and  may  be  solid  or  stranded.  Special  wire 
is  made  for  this  purpose. 

Fixtures  should  be  firmly  fastened  in  place.  Combination 
fixtures  are  supported  by  the  gas  pipe  but  plain  electric 
fixtures  are  generally  fastened  by  screwing  them  into  a  wall 
or  ceiling  plate,  or  crowfoot.  This  method  is  satisfactory  if 
a  solid  wood  backing  is  provided  and  the  fixture  is  not  very 
heavy.  In  the  case  of  heavy  electroliers,  the  pipe  should 
extend  through  the  ceiling  and  be  firmly  fastened  to  the 
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joists  or  oilier  secure  support.  In  case  outlet  boxes  are 
used,  as  with  conduit  work,  the  gas  pipe  extends  through  the 
box  and  carries  the  fixture  if  a  combination  fixture  is  itsed. 
Fur  plain   electric  fixtures,  the  outlet  boxes  are  provided 


with  a  threaded  projection,  which  holds  the  fixture,  the  out- 
let box  servinji  as  a  base  or  crowfoot.     Fig,  26  (a)  shows 
the  arrangement  of  a  plain  electric  fixture  and  a  combination 
fixture    connected   to    outlets 
wired  on  the  concealed    knob- 
and-tube    plan.      The  flexible 
tubing  projects  through  the  ceil- 
ing, as  shown,  and  is  connected 
to   the   fixture   wires.      In   the 
combination  fixture  (*),  the  fix- 
ture wires  are  run  between  the 
outer  sheila  and  the  gas  pipe^. 
When  old  fixtures  are  to  be 
^'°- '"  wired,  they  must  be  taken  down 

and  supplied  with  insulating  joints.  Sockets  may  be  attached 
to  old  gas  fixtures  by  means  of  spars  Fig.  27,  that  fasten  to 
the  fixtures  at  the  gas  burners. 


§44 
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LOCATION    AND   WISTItlUliTION   OF   LAMPS 

37.  The  character  of  the  lamps  to  be  used  and  tbeir 
location  is  a  mailer  that  must  be  determined  in  each  case  by 
the  purpose  for  which  the  I;iiiipa  are  installed.  For  signs  and 
decorative  work,  they  are  used  solely  to  attract  attention  or 
to  produce  ornamentation.  In  interior  lighting,  their  purpose 
is  to  illuminate  other  objects  either  close  at  hand,  as  with 
desk  lamps,  or  at  a  somewhat  grealer  distance.  Where 
illumination  is  the  sole  requirement,  the  lamps  should  be 
placed  where  they  cannot  be  seen,  but  where  they  will  throw 
their  hght  on  the  object  to  be  illuminated,  as  ou  the  stage 
of  a  theater.  In  general  work,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
to  place  the  lamps  in  this  manner,  but  they  should  be  placed 
where  they  will  not  be  loo  conspicuous.  When  Ihey  must 
be  in  view,  the  lamps  should  be  surrounded  by  shades  that 
will  diffuse  the  light  and  take  away  the  glare.  Frosted 
globes  are  of  assistance  in  many  places,  but  it  is  better  to 
have  the  light  diffused  by  a  shade.  Shadows  should  be 
avoided  as  ranch  as  possible. 

38.  Chandeliers  are  usually  relied  on  for  general  illumi- 
nation. They  should  be  hung  high  to  get  the  best  effects, 
and  should  never  be  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  eye  of  a 
person  standing.  Borders  or  rows  of  lights  placed  on  the 
ceiling  near  the  walls  give  very  good  illumination  without 
hurting  the  eyes.  To  get  the  best  illumination  with  the 
smallest  number  of  lamps,  the  walls  and  ceilings  should  be 
finished  in  light  colors  or  in  while  and  should  be  kept  clean. 
It  is  cheaper  to  retint  ceilings  than  to  burn  many  lamps; 
this  is  especially  true  of  stores,  where  much  illumination  is  a 
necessity.     Walls  papered  in  dark  colors  and  woodwork  of 

[  dark,  rich  wood  make  it  almost  impossible  to  light  a 
room   brilliantly. 

'  On  account  of  the  greaj  influence  of  the  color  of  walls, 
tieight  of  ceilings,  etc.  it  is  impossible  to  give  other  than 
very  approximate  figures  for  the  amount  of  light  required 

1  for  illuminating  a  given  room.     For  rooms  requiring  ordinary 
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illumination  and  having  ceiling^s  about  10  feet  hig^h,  about 
.25  to  .29  candlepower  per  square  foot  should  be  sufficient. 
For  rooms  with  high  ceilings  .45  to  .5  candlepower  per  square 

• 

foot  should  be  allowed,  and  for  very  brilliant  lig-hting  in  ball- 
rooms or  similar  places,  the  allowance  may  be  as  high  as 
1  candlepower  per  square  foot.  Of  course,  these  figures 
are  for  cases  where  the  whole  room  is  to  be  generally  illu- 
minated; when  the  light  is  used  locally,  as  at  desks  or  read- 
ing tables,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  the  room  generally 
illuminated  and  the  allowance  per  square  foot  might  be  much 
less  than  that  indicated  by  the  above  figures. 


CONDUIT  WIRING 


EARIiY  CONDUIT  SYSTEMS 

39.  A  number  of  years  ago,  before  there  were  uniform 
rules  governing  the  installation  of  wires  to  make  them  safe, 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  use,  for  electric  lighting,  wires 
wound  with  cotton  thread  saturated  with  paraffin.  These 
wires  were  fastened  with  wooden  cleats  nailed  against  the 
walls  and  ceilings.  Signal  and  bell  wires  are  still  some- 
times put  up  in  this  way.  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
improvement  was  limiting  the  number  of  incandescent  lamps 
allowed  on  a  given  size  of  wire.  The  next  was  the  substi- 
tution of  "weather-proof"  or  **Underwriters* '*  wire  for  the 
paraffin-covered  "office  wire."  Later  came  the  porcelain 
cleat,  which  was  not  in  general  use  before  1892. 

The  manner  of  installing  wire  in  concealed  work  has 
underj,n)ne  a  similar  evolution.  At  first  wires  were  pulled 
throu.i^h  holes  in  the  joists  and  installed  without  any  pro- 
tection other  than  their  insulating  covering;  sometimes  even 
two  wires  were  pulled  through  the  same  hole,  but  this  was 
not  long:  tolerated.  Progress  came  along  two  distinctly  dif- 
ferent lines:  one  that  of  insulating  the  wire  by  the  use  of  knobs 
and  tubes,  as  previously  described;  the  other  that  of  providing 
a  continuous  raceway,  or  conduit,  for  the  conductors. 
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One  of  the  first  conduit  systems  and  one  that  came  into 
very  extensive  use,  though  it  is  not  now  allowed  by  the 
Underwriters,  was  that  of  the  Interior  Conduit  and  Insula- 
ting Company.  It  was  made  of  paper  wound  in  an  ingenious 
manner,  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  and  coated  with  tar  inside 
and  out.  These  tubes  were  installed  as  a  continuous  race- 
way from  outlet  to  uutlel,  and  one  or  two  wires,  as  happened 
to  be  most  convenient,  were  pulled  into  each  conduit. 

These  paper  lubes  were  very  brittle,  and  the  system  was 
improved  by  covering  them  with  a  thin  shell  of  sheet  brass. 
Then  came  the  requirement  that  the  conduit  should  never 
contain  more  than  one  wire.  At  one  time,  "brass-covered 
interior  conduit  work"  was  considered  the  best  possible  kind 
of  construction. 

An  excellent  tube  that  may  be  used  in  some  places,  though 
not  approved  as  a  conduit  proper,  is  the  flexible  Clreulur- 
IjOoiii  tube.  This  is  a  woven  tube  treated  with  insulating 
material  that  makes  it  hold  its  shape.  It  has  no  metal 
covering,  but  is  sironser  than  Ihe  brass-covered  interior 
conduit  and  niore  convenient  lo  use.  It  will  be  permitted 
under  the  present  rules  only  in  special  cases,  as  it  is  not 
waterproof  or  nail-proof.  It  is  very  useful  for  fished  work  in 
connection  with  knob-and-tube  wiring  and  also  for  protecting 
wires  at  outlets.  This  tube  must  not  be  used  in  places 
exposed  to  moisture. 

APPROVED  CONDUIT  8YSTKM8 
40.  The  conduits  now  approved  by  Ihe  Underwriters  are 
iron  pipes  with  or  without  insulating  lining,  and  flexible 
armored  conduit  made  of  interlocked  steel  tape.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes — IhieJ  and  unlined.  When  unlined 
conduits  are  used,  an  additional  braided  covering  must  be 
ilaced  on  the  wire,  the  idea  being  that  the  extra  braiding 
the  wire  takes  the  place  of  the  lining  in  the  pipe. 
Formerly,  most  condnits  were  lined,  but  it  is  now  customary 
to  use  unlined  conduit  with  wire  having  extra  heavy  braiding. 
Twin  wire  is  generally  used,  the  two  wires  being  covered 
with  a  common  outer  braiding. 
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Fig.  28  shows  a  piece  of  iron-armored,  lined  conduit;  a  is 
the  armor  about  i  inch  thick,  which  is  the  same  as  ordinary 
gas  pipe;  b  is  the  insulating  lining,  not  less  than  iV  inch 
thick  and  adhering  to  the  outer  pipe.  Conduit,  whether 
lined  or  unlined,  is  put  up  in  the  same  manner  as  a  good  job 
of  gas-fitting.  In  fact,  unlined  conduit  is  practically 
the  same  as  gas  pipe  except  that  the  interior  surface 
is  galvanized,  enameled,  or  otherwise  treated  to  make 
it  smooth  and  to  keep  it  from  rusting.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  at  the  joints  to  see  that  the  pipe 
is  reamed  and  that  the  ends  come  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  smooth  runway  (free  from  burrs)  for  the 
wire.  In  many  places  the  conduit  may  be  bent  and 
the  use  of  an  elbow,  with  its  threaded  joints,  avoided. 
There  are  several  devices  on  the  market  for  bending: 
conduit,  but  about  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  bend 
conduit  is  to  get  a  good  stout  piece  of  spruce  or  hard 
pine  and  bore  a  hole  in  it  a  little  larger  than  the 
Fig.  28  couduit.  The  pipe  is  then  passed  through  the  hole 
and  the  bend  easily  worked  in.  Another  improvised  form 
of  bender  is  made  by  securing  a  short  piece  of  l^-inch 
pipe  into  a  1  i-inch  T  and  clamping  the  piece  of  pipe  in  a  vise. 
The  conduit  can  then  be  passed  through  the  T  and  bent  to 
any  desired  shape.  For  iron-conduit  wiring,  the  wireman 
should  be  provided  with  a  regular  outfit  of  pipe-fitter's  tools. 


41.  Most  conduit  wiring  is  now  carried  out  on  the  sinijle- 
tube  system,  i.  e.,  both  wires  or  a  twin  wire  are  run  in  the 
same  conduit.  This  plan  requires  less  conduit  and  labor 
than  the  double-tube  system  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  allowable 
arranj2:ement  when  alternating  currents  are  used.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  church,  supposedly  wired  for  52  volts,  2  per 
cent,  loss,  the  contractor  ran  the  wires  in  separate  pipes, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  current  was  turned  on  only 
1,S  volts  were  obtained  at  the  lamps.  It  is  cheaper,  as  well 
as  better,  to  use  twin  or  concentric  conductors  in  a  single 
conduit,  except  for  very  large  cables  that  are  to  carry  direct 
currents. 
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42,     Use  or  Outletand  Junction  Boxes. — Since  in  any 

conduit  system  the  primary  object  is  to  have  the  wires 
arranged  so  that  they  can  be  withdrawn,  it  is  necessary, 
whenever  a  branch  is  taken  off,  to  provide  a  Junction  box 
of  some  kind,  because  splices  cannot  be  made  at  intervening 
points  without  interfering  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  wires. 
Conduit   wiring   is.  therefore,  done  on  the  so-called   loop 


Pio   29 

vystem.     This  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  29 

(a)  and  (i^);  L,  L,  L,  etc.  are  lamps  on  one  circuit  that  is  lo 

be  supplied  from  a  panel  board  or  distributing  center  located 

at  A.     In  (ii),  the  wiring  is  indicated  as  it  might  be  done 

with    the   ordinary   knob-and-tube   system,   using   branches 

[  whenever  they  will  reduce  the  labor  and  the  amount  of  wire 

F  necessary;   (A)   shows  the  same  lamps  wired  on   the  loop 

1  system,  using  oullet  boxes  b  and  looping  out  the  twin  wire 

\  at  each  lamp.     No  branches  are  taken  off  between  outlet 
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boxes,  and  by  disconnecting  the  wires  running:  to  the  lamps, 
the  main  wires  can  be  withdrawn. 

The  loop  system  using  iron  conduits  is,  of  course,  very 
much  more  expensive  than  the  knob-and-tube  system.  It 
is,  however,  much  more  permanent  in  character  and  is  the 
only  style  now  used  in  the  best  class  of  buildings.  The 
best  method  of  running  the  conduit,  so  as  to  save  bends  and 
make  the  conduit  as  short  as  possible,  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  wireman.  In  laying  out  such  wiring,  he 
must  remember  that  the  two  wires  are  run  together  and 
that  he  cannot  make  short  cuts  with  single  wires,  as  in 
knob-and-tube  work. 

43.  Conduits  less  than  f  inch  inside  diameter  are  not 
allowable,  and  an  outlet  box  must  be  provided  at  each  outlet. 
When  branch  lines  are  taken  off,  a  junction  box  must  be 
provided.  Junction  boxes  and  outlet  boxes  are  manufactured 
in  a  large  variety  of  forms  to  accommodate  conduits  coming 
inti)  them  from  different  directions.  Fig.  30  (a)  shows  a 
round    cast-iron   junction    box.      These   boxes    should     be 


Fig.  30 

mounted  firmly  in  the  wall  and  be  placed  so  that  the  surface 
will  come  flush  with  the  plastering.  The  split  nuts  a,  a  hold 
the  conduit  in  place. 

Fi^^.  ."^0  (/>)  shows  an  outlet  plate.  The  conduit  is 
clam])ed  in  opcninj^s  a  and  the  gas  pipe  is  clamped  in  ^. 
Outlet  plates  must  not  be  used  unless  it  is  impossible  to 
install  a  rej^ular  outlet  box.  Outlet'  boxes  used  with  lined 
conduit  must  also  he  lined  and  all  boxes,  whether  lined  or 
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unlined,  must  be  enameled,  galvanized,  or  otherwise  treated 
inside  and  outside  so  as  to  prevent  rust.  Very  convenient 
junction  and  outlet  boxes  are  now  made  of  stamped  steel  and 
are  arranged  so  that  one  or  more  openings  may  be  made  in 
the  side  by  taking  out  a  small  disk.  Fig.  .31  shows  a  box  of 
this  kind.  The  conduit  enters  the  box  and,  projecting 
through  it  about  i  inch,  is  held  in  place  by  an  insulating 
cap  a  that  screws  over  the  end 
ou  the  inner  side.  A  check-nut  6 
screws  up  against  the  outside  of 
the  box.  Fig.  32  shows  these 
fittings  more  in  detail.  Boxes  of 
this  type  may  be  suited  to  different  { 
locations  by  simply  knocking  c 
cr  removing  the  disks  whenever 
openings  are  needed.     This  avoids  ^"^  ^^ 

the  necessity  of  carrying  a  large  number  of  different  boxes 
in  stock.  Outlet  boxes  may  be  obtained  that  are  pro- 
vided with  special  covers  to  accommodate  almost  any  make 
of  flush  switch. 

When  a  change  in  the  size  of  wire  is  made  in  a  junction 


\ 


it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  smaller  \ 
Special  cut-outs  are  made  for  mounting  ir 


ire  by  a  cut-out. 
junction  boxes, 


^'" 


Fio.S 


but  in  most  cases  the  wiring  is  laid  out  so  that  all  fuses  will 
be  grouped  on  panel  boards  arranged  in  cut-out  cabinets, 
each  branch  circuit  running  directly  from  the  panel  board  to 
the  lamps. 

'  44.  Fig.  33  shows  one  method  of  arranging  a  ceiling 
outlet   for   a   combination    fixture   in   a   fireproof   building 
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wired  with  iron-armored  conduit.  The  floors  are  made  of 
hollow  tile  placed  between  I  beams.  On  top  of  the  I  beams 
wooden  stringers  are  laid  and  tlie  rough  flooring  is  laid 
diagonally  on  these  stringers.  The  finished  floor  is  laid 
on  top  of  the  rough  flooring.  The  gas  pipes  and  electric 
conduit  are  laid  in  the  space  between  the  under  side  of  the 
rough  flooring  and  the  top  of  the  hollow  tile.  After  the 
pipes  and  conduit  have  been  laid,  this  space  is  filled  with 
concrete.  The  conduit  elbows  and  the  gas  pipe  are  brought 
down  through  -the  tile  to  the  steel  outlet  box  a.  The  ends 
of  the  conduit  are  provided  with  insulating  nipples  b,h,  and 
the  gas  pipe  r,  where  it  passes  through  the  box,  is  provided 


with  an  insulating  sleeve  d.  The  wiring  is  on  the  loop 
system,  the  twin  loop  e  being  brought  down  from  the  conduit 
and  the  wires  in  it  attached  to  the  fixture  wires  as  shown. 
'j'he  canopy  is  separated  from  the  ceiling  by  the  canopy 
insulator  /.  Of  course  the  arrangement  of  outlets  will  dtfler 
considerably  as  to  details,  depending  on  the  style  of  the 
outlet  box  used  and  the  melhot]  of  bringing  down  the  conduit 
to  the  box.  In  jiciieral.  the  coirduit  should  be  brought  down 
so  as  to  neccssitale  as  little  culling  of  the  arch  as  possible; 
the  outlet  box  should  be  well  secured  to  the  conduit,  and  the 
fixture  must  Ix;  firmly  supported. 
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Fig.  34  shows  an  outlet  for  a  fixture  or  bracket  where  the 
outlet  box  is  mounted  against  a  brick  wall.  In  this  case  the 
outlet  is  for  electric  light  only,  and  the  fixture  is  supported 
by  screwing  it  on  to  a  threaded  stud  fastened  to  the  back  of 
the  box.  The  outlet  is  wired  on  the  loop  system;  hence,  two 
conduits  are  necessary,  one  to  bring  the  twin  wire  down  and 
the  other  for  the  return.  A  double-pole  wall  switch  would  be 
wired  in  the  same  way,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  outlet 
box  and  conduit  is  concerned,  but  the  loops  would,  of  course, 
be  cut  and  the  terminals  aitached  to  the  switch.  In  some 
cases  where  outlet  bo.\es  are  mounted 
on  brick  walls  it  may  be  necessary  to 
cut  out  the  brick  so  as  to  bring  the 
outer  edge  of  the  box  flush  with  the 
plaster,  but  generally  the  wooden 
strips,  or  furring,  nailed  on  brick  walls 
to  lake  the  lath  will  make  sufficient 
depth  between  the  surface  of  the 
plaster  and  the  brick  wall  to  take  the 
outlet  box.  Outlet  boxes  should  be 
secured  in  place  by  first  drilling  and 
plugging  the  brick  and  then  fastening 
the  box  with  screws  or  nails. 

When  laying  out  a  job  of  conduit 
wiring,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
locate  the  distribution  cabinets  and 
thep  the  various  outlets  for  lamps, 
switches,  etc.,  as  specified  on  the 
architect's  plans.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  properly 
locating  these  boxes;  when  a  building  is  in  rough  condition 
with  nothing  in  place  other  than  rough  walls  or  partitions,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  make  mistakes  in  locating  outlets,  with  the 
result  that  when  the  rooms  are  finished  the  outlets  are  found 
.  to  be  out  of  place  and  can  only  be  fixed  by  doing  some  of  the 
work  over  again  or  possibly  by  having  to  install  molding. 
All  outlet  boxes  should  be  put  in  place  before  any  conduit  is 
.run;  the  wireman  can  then  see  just  where  the  outlets  are 
l^lpcated  and  can  plan  the  work  so  as  to  use  the  minimum 
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amount  of  conduit  and  labor.  Sw*tch  outlets  should  be 
placed  about  4  feet  3  inches  from  the  floor  and  side-bracket 
outlets  about  6  feet.  Firm  supports  should  be  provided  for 
outlet  boxes  m  all  cases;  on  ordinary  walls  or  ceilingfs  boards 
should  be  nailed  across  between  the  joists  or  studding. 

45,  wire  Used  In  Conduits. — Single  wire  used  in 
lined  conduit  is  the  same  as  rubber-covered  wire  used  for 
other  low-voltage  work.  If  twin  wire  is  used,  each  conductor 
must  comply  with  the  requirements  for  other  low- voltage, 
rubber-covered  wire,  except  that  each  wire  may  be  taped 
instead  of  braided,  and  there  must  be  a  braided  covering  over 
the  whole.  For  unlined  conduits,  the  same  requirements 
hold,  and  in  addition  the  wire  must  be  provided  with  an  extra 
braiding  at  least  tiV  inch  thick. 

46.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  rules 
relating  to  the  installation  of  conduits: 

Interior  Conduits — 

The  object  of  a  tube  or  conduit  is  to  facilitate  the  insertion 
ot  extraction  of  the  conductors,  and  to  protect  them  from 
mechanical  injury.  Tubes  or  conduits  are  to  be  considered 
merely  as  raceways,  and  are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  insulation 
between  wire  and  wire  or  between  the  wire  and  the  g^und. 

a.  No  conduit  tube  having  an  internal  diameter 
of  less  than  i  inch  shall  be  used;  measurement  to 
be  taken  inside  of  metal  conduits. 

d.  Must  be  continuous  from  one  junction  box  to 
another  or  to  fixtures,  and  the  conduit  tube  must 
properly  enter  all  fittings. 

In  case  of  undcrjjround  service  connections  and  main 
runs,  this  involves  running  each  conduit  continuously  into 
a  main  cut-out  cabinet  or  gutter  surrounding  the  panel 
ooard,  as  the  case  may  be. 

r.  Must  be  first  installed  as  a  complete  conduit 
system,  without  the  conductors. 

(/.  Must  he  equipped  at  every  outlet  with  an 
.pproved  outlet  box  or  plate. 

Outlet  plates  must  not  be  used  where  it  is  practicable  to 
install  outlet  1)  )xcs. 

In  build inc^s  already  constructed  where  the  conditions  are 
such  that  neither  outlet  box  nor  plate  can  be  installed,  these 
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appliances  may  be  umitted  by  permission  of  the  lospection 
Department  having  jurisdictioa,  provided  that  the  couduit 
ends  are  bushed  and  secured. 

e.  Metal  conduits,  where  they  enter  junction 
boxes  and  at  a!!  other  outlets,  etc..  must  be  pro- 
vided with  approved  bushings  fitted  so  as  to  protect 
wire  from  abrasion,  except  when  such  protection 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  approved  nipples,  properly 
fitted  in  boxes  or  devices. 

/.  Must  have  the  metal  of  the  conduit  perma- 
nently and  effectually  grounded. 

It  is  essential  that  the  metal  ot  conduit  systems  be  joined 
50  as  to  aSord  electrical  conductivity  sufficient  to  allow  the 
largest  fuse  or  circuit- breaker  In  the  circuit  to  operate  before 
a  dangerous  rise  in  temperature  in  the  conduit  system  can 
occur.  Conduits  and  gas  pipes  must  be  securely  fastened  in 
metal  outlet  boxes  so  as  to  secure  good  electrical  connection. 
Where  boxes  nsed  for  centers  of  distribution  do  not  afford 
good  electrical  connection,  the  conduits  must  be  joined 
around  them  by  suitable  bond  wires.  Where  sections  of 
metal  conduit  are  installed  without  being  fastened  to  the 
metal  structure  of  buildings  or  Rrounded  meta!  piping,  they 
must  be  bonded  together  and  joined  to  a  permanent  and  effi- 
cient ground  connection. 

g:  Junction  boxes  must  always  be  installed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  accessible. 

A.  All  elbows  or  bends  must  be  so  made  that  the 
conduit  or  lining  of  same  will  not  be  injured.  The 
radius  of  the  curve  of  the  inner  edge  of  any  elbow 
pot  to  be  less  than  3»  inches.  Must  have  not  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  four  quarter  bends  from  out- 
let to  outlet,  the  bends  at  the  outlets  not  being 
counted. 

47.     While  a  conduit  system  is  considered  merely  as  a 

l87Btem  of  raceways  for  the  wires,  if  it  is  properly  installed, 

tftll  joints  firmly  made,  and  an  efficient  ground  provided,  it 

fterves   the  purpose  also  of  an  additional   protection.     No 

^  ground  can  then  occur  anywhere  in  the  concealed  wiring  in 

the  building  except  on  the  conduit,  and  if  that  is  grounded 

to  the  earth,  it  cannot  do   any  damage.     If  two   grounds 

should  occur  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line,  a  "dead"  short 

circuit  would  be  formed  through  the  walls  of  the  iron  pipe. 

This  will  blow  the  fuses  on  the  lines  affected,  disconnecting 

them,  but  doing  no  other  damage.     In  a  job  o£  conduit  wiring, 
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the  conduit  is,  of  course,  installed  during  the  constructior 
of  the  building  before  lathing  and  plastering  are  done.  The 
wires  are,  however,  not  drawn  in  until  all  rough  work  on  the 
building  is  completed  [note  rule  (r)]. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
permanent  and  effectual  ground  in  such  w^ork.  In  small 
installations  the  ground  should  be  of  as  great  carrying  capac- 
ity as  the  conductors  within  the  conduit.  In  large  plants 
this  is  not  practicable.  Where  conduits  pass  from  junction 
box  to  junction  box,  they  should  be  well  connected,  electric- 
ally as  well  as  mechanically,  to  the  metal  of  the  boxes,  so 
that  no  part  of  the  conduit  system  will  be  insulated  from  or 
in  poor  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  system.  If  good  contact 
cannot  be  made  between  the  pipe  and  box,  the  pipe  should 
be  carefully  cleaned  on  each  side  and  a  copper-wire  jumper 
connected  around  the  box. 

Screw  joints  between  various  lengths  of  pipe  and  between 
pipes  and  junction  boxes  and  cut-out  cabinet  frames  are  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  joints,  because  they  are  more 
secure  and  afford  better  electrical  contact.  To  secure  them 
in  an  entire  system,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  few  right-hand 
and  left-hand  couplings  or  a  few  unions.  Where  unions  are 
used,  they  should  preferably  be  of  brass,  because  brass  gives 

better  contact  at  the  sliding 
joints  than  iron.  In  most 
cases,  however,  instead  of 
a  union  or  right-hand  and 
left-hand  coupling,  the 
thread  is  cut  well  back  on 
one  piece,  the  couplmg 
screwed  on  and  afterwards  screwed  back  over  the  other  piece. 
But  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  installing  screw  joints  in  all 
places,  and  because  other  joints  are  easier  to  make  and 
require  less  expensive  fittings  (though  not  so  good),  many 
systems  have  been  designed  in  which  other  kinds  of  joints 
are  relied  on.  Whatever  system  is  used,  the  workman  must 
not  shirk  the  duty  of  making  good  pipe  connections,  which 
are  as  important  as  soldered  joints  on  the  wires. 
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48.  Flexible  Armored  Conduit. — In  order  to  avoid 
joints  and  make  the  conduit  cheaper  and  easier  to  install, 
flexible  armored  condnits  have  been  brought  forward. 
Fig.  35  shows  a  piece  of  the  Greenfield  conduit  and  the 


method  of  connecting  it  to  a  junction  box.     This  conduit  is 

made  of  interlocked  steel  ribbon  wound  spirally.     It  affords 

1  a  good  protection  to  the  wire  against  mechanical  injury  and 
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is  easily  installed,  but  it  is  not  waterproof.  It  is,  therefore, 
inferior  to  the  iron  conduit  for  damp  places  or  where  the 
conduit  has  to  be  laid  in  concrete. 

49,  Draw^lng  Wires  In  Conduits. — When  the  wires 
are  to  be  drawn  into  conduits,  soapstone  should  be  blown 
through  first,  as  it  makes  the  wire  slide  through  more  easily 
and  take  the  ells  better.  A  **snake"  is  first  run  through 
the  tube  and  the  wire  pulled  through  by  means  of  it.  The 
snake  usually  consists  of  a  steel  ribbon  about  \  inch  wide 
with  a  ball  about  i  inch  diameter  on  the  end.  If  the  conduit 
has  many  turns,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  coiled  spiral  spring 
about  i  inch  diameter  and  6  or  8  inches  long  with  a  ball  on 
one  end  and  the  other  end  fastened  securely  to  the  steel 
ribbon.  The  end  with  the  piece  of  spring  is  pushed  in  first 
and  the  spring  passes  around  the  turns  easily. 

Fig.  36  shows  one  floor  of  a  dwelling  house  wired  with 
conduit.  The  numbers  on  the  various  outlets  indicate  the 
number  of  lamps  supplied.  The  wiring  is  carried  out  on 
the  loop  system,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  branches  are 
taken  off  between  outlets.  Four  circuits  are  used  in  order 
that  there  may  not  be  more  than  ten  lamps  on  any  one  circuit. 


WOODEN     MOIiDINGS 

50.  Wooden  moldings  are  used  for  running  wires  over 
woodwork,  on  walls,  door  and  window  frames,  and  other 
places  where  they  cannot  otherwise  be  well  concealed. 
Moldings  put  up  on  ceilings  or  walls  should  be  arranged 
symmetrically,  so  as  to  disguise  their  purpose,  even  though 
it  may  be  necessary  to  put  up  blank  molding  for  this 
purpose.  Work  of  this  kind  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  old  buildings,  and  molding  should  noWbe  used  where  it 
can  be  avoided.     The  following  rules  relate  to  moldings: 

Wooden  Moldings — 

a.  Must  have  both  outside  and  inside  at  least 
two  coats  of  waterproof  paint  or  be  impregnated 
with  a  moisture  repellent. 
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6.  Must  be  made  of  two  pieces,  a  backing  and 
capping  and  must  afford  suitable  protection  from 
abrasion.  Must  be  so  constructed  as  to  thoroughly 
incase  the  wire  and  provide  a  i-Jnch  tongue  between 
the  conductors  and  a  solid  backing  that,  under  the 
grooves,  shall  not  be  less  than  f  inch  in  thickness. 


K 


£  recommended  that  only  hardwood  moldiag  be  used. 


/vr  molding  work: 

Must  have  approved  rubber-insulating  covering- 
Must  never  be  placed  in  molding  in  concealed  or 
damp  places  or  where  the  difference  of  potential 
between  any  two  wires  in  the  same  molding  is  over 
300  volts. 

51.  Irresponsible  parties  sometimes  run  weather-proof 
wire  in  moldings.  This  practice  is  dangerous,  for  there  is 
practically  no  insulation  except  that  on  the  wire,  if  the  mold- 
ing becomes  damp;  in  cleat  and  tube  work  there  is  an  air 
space,  and  in  conduit  work  an  iron  pipe,  as  an  additional 
protection.  Moreover,  a  wire  with  an  qir  space  or  an  iron 
jacket  around  it  cannot  do  much  damage  even  if  it  does 
become  very  hot;  but  a  wire  embedded  in  wood  if  overloaded 
excessively   will   char   and    possibly   set  fire  to  the  wood, 
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E:  the  heat  cannot  easily  be  dissipated.     For   these 
-molding  work  is  now  prohibited  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities.     Dampness  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  molding  work. 

However,  where  hardwood  moldings  and  rubber-covered 
wires  of  sufficient  size  are  used  in  places  always  dry,  this 
kind  of  work  is  quite  safe.  Moldings  are  especially  conve- 
nient in  rimning  border  lights  around  the  walls  of  rooms, 
and  in  wiring  for  temporary  displays,  and  other  work  of  a 
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semipermanent  nature.  They  should  not  be  run  on  briclt 
walls  where  there  is  liability  of  moisture  working  through 
from  the  back.  They  are  made  in  a  variety  of  styles,  some 
of  which  are  ornamental  and  nicely  finished  to  match  the 
trimmings  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  used.  Fig.  37 
shows  a  typical  two-wire  molding  that  conforms  to  the 
Underwriters'  requirements,  since  it  has  the  backing  a  and 
capping  b.  


TESTS 

52.  After  a  job  of  wiring  has  been  completed,  tests  should 
be  made  to  see  that  all  connections  are  correct  and  also  that 
there  are  no  grounds  or  crosses  between  the  wires.  All 
circuits  should  be  tested  before  fixtures  of  any  kind  are  put 
up,  and  each  fixture  should  be  tested  carefully  before  it  is 
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position.  For  most  of  this  testing  a  inaKi>cto-bcll  is  used. 
This  is  a  small  hand-power  electric  generator  connected  with 
a  bell  similar  to  the  call  bell  on  a  telephone.  In  Fig.  38, 1,  t' 
are  the  terminals  to  which  wires  are  attached  in  order  to  test 
any  circuit;  when  a  circuit  is  established  between  them  the 
bell  rings.  These  instruments  are  designed  to  ring  the  bell 
through  resistances  of  5,000  to  10,000  ohms,  or  more. 

53.  Each  branch  circuit  should  be  tested  by  connecting 
its  terminals  at  the  panel  board  or  cut-out  with  the  magneto. 
The  wires  at  all  the  outlets  should  be  separated  and  the  cir- 
cuit mug  up.  If  no  ring  is  obtained,  it  shows  that  there  is 
no  cross  between  the  wires.  The  wires  coming  out  of  each 
outlet  should  then  be  touched  together  in  turn  and  also  their 
corresponding  switch  outlets,  if  there  are  any,  to  see  if  the 
connections  to  the  outlets  are  all  right.  After  each  outlet  is 
rung  up,  its  wires  should  be  left  separated.  Each  side  of 
the  circuit  should  then  be  tested  for  grounds.  If  it  is  a  con- 
duit system,  one  terminal  of  the  magneto  should  be  connected 
to  the  sheathing  and  the  other  to  each  side  of  the  circuit  in 
turn.  If  no  ring  is  obtained  on  either  side,  it  shows  that 
the  wire  is  clear  of  grounds.  If  a  ring  is  obtained,  the  ends 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  necessary  the  wire 
must  be  drawn  out  and  examined.  In  knob-and-tube  work 
the  method  of  testing  is  practically  the  same,  only  in  test- 
ing for  grounds  one  side  of  the  magneto  may  be  connected 
to  a  gas  or  water  pipe.  Each  fixture  should  he  subjected 
to  similar  tests,  and  after  ali  the  fixtures  are  in  place,  the 
system  as  a  whole  should  be  tested. 

54.  Underwriters'  Tests.  —  An  insurance  inspector 
usually  tests  each  branch  line  with  a  magneto  for  con- 
tinuity, short  circuits,  and  grounds.  He  then  usually 
counts  up  the  number  of  lamps  on  each  circuit  and  notes 
the  sizes  of  wire  used  to  see  that  no  wire  is  overloaded  when 
all  the  lamps  are  on.  Concealed  work  must  be  inspectei 
before  the  lath  and  plaster  are  put  on,  otherwise  it  will  not 
be  passed  without  special  investigation;  this  means  tearing 
Up  floors  and  walls,  which  is  expensive  to  say  the  least. 
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In  most  installations,  where  the  inspector  has  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  any  faulty  material  has  been  used,  he  is 
able  to  satisfy  himself  by  these  tests  and  by  examining:  the 
work  with  his  eye;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  an  ocular  inspec- 
tion is  the  only  inspection  made  by  the  authorities,  if  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  contractor  is  honest  and  has  made  the 
other  necessary  tests. 

55.  Where  more  particular  attention  is  given  to  a  piece 
of  work  or  where  it  is  desired  to  learn  whether  an  old 
installation  or  one  not  properly  inspected  at  the  time  the 
work  was  done  is  up  to  the  standard  of  safety,  the  insulation 
resistance  is  measured. 

Insulation  Keslstxince — 

The  wiring  in  any  building  must  test  free  from 
grounds;  i.  e.,  the  complete  installation  must  have 
an  insulation  between  conductors  and  between  all 
conductors  and  the  ground  (not  including  attach- 
ments, sockets,  receptacles,  etc.)  of  not  less  than 
the  following: 

Up  to         5  amperes 4,000,000  ohms 

Up  to        10  amperes 2,000,000  ohms 

Up  to       25  amperes 800,000  ohms 

Up  to       /)0  amperes 400,000  ohms 

Up  to     100  amperes 200,000  ohms 

Up  to     200  amperes 100,000  ohms 

Up  to     400  amperes 25,000  ohms 

Up  to     8(X)  amperes 25,000  ohms 

Up  to  1,()00  amperes 12,500  ohms 

All  cut-outs  and  safety  devices  should  be  in  place 
when  the  above  test  is  made. 

Where  lamp  sockets,  receptacles,  and  electroliers, 
etc.  are  connected,  one-half  of  the  above  will  be 
recjuired. 

Where  lamps  or  other  devices  are  suspected  of  taking 
more  current  than  they  should  or  where  the  load  on  any 
line  is,  for  any  reason,  in  doubt,  the  current  should  be 
measured  with  an  ammeter. 
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MEA8UREMEXT    OF    DROP,    IN    VOLTS 

56.  If  the  current  can  be  turned  on  in  order  to  make  a 
test  of  the  drop  in  voltage,  the  best  way  is  to  use  a  volt- 
meter and  determine  the  actual  drop  on  each  line  at  full 
load.  With  an  ordinary  voltmeter,  the  best  method  is  to 
have  two  pairs  of  test  cords  and  plugs  connected  to  a  double- 
pole  double-throw  switch.  One  pair  of  test  cords  should 
run  to  the  distribution  center;  the  other  should  run  to  the 
fixture  to  which  the  drop  is  to  be  determined.  The  switch 
should  be  so  connected  to  the  voltmeter  that  a  reading  of 
the  voltage  at  the  end  of  one  pair  of  cords  can  be  taken  one 
instant  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  other  pair  of  cords  the 
next.  The  difference  is  the  drop,  in  volts,  on  that  line.  All 
of  the  lamps  should  be  turned  on  while  the  measurements 
are  being  taken,  and  several  sets  of  readings  should  be  made, 
because  currents  supplied  from  central  stations  suffer  varia- 
tions in  voltage.  

MARINE    WORK 

57.  Wiring  on  board  ships  is  subjected  to  some  special 
conditions  and  therefore  requires  special  treatment.  The 
first  important  condition  not  usually  met  with  on  land  is  the 
motion  of  the  ship,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  avoid  all 
forms  of  construction  where  chafing  or  breaking  might  take 
place.  The  second  important  peculiarity  is  the  constant 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere.      For  these  and  other  reasons 

separate  code  has  been  prepared  for  marine  work,  from 
which  the  following  rules  are  selected.     They  embody  the 
.chief  points  in  which  marine  work  differs  from  other  work. 
Wires — 

a.  Must  be  supported  in  approved  molding  or 
conduit  except  at  switchboards  and  for  portables. 

Special  permission  may  he  given  tor  deviation  trom  this 
mle  in  dynamu  rooms. 

6.  Must  have  no  single  wire  larger  than  No.  12 
B.  &  S-  Wires  to  be  stranded  when  greater  carry- 
JDfi;   capacity   is   required.      No   single   solid   wire 
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smaller  than  No.  14  B.  &  S.  except  in  fixture  wir- 
ing to  be  used. 

Stranded  wires  must  be  soldered  before  being  fastened 
under  clamps  or  bindinj^^  screws,  and  when  they  have  a  con- 
ductivity greater  than  No.  10  B.  &  S.  copper  wire,  they  must 
be  soldered  into  lugs. 

c.  Splices  or  taps  in  conductors  must  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  make 
them,  they  must  be  so  spliced  or  joined  as  to  be  both 
mechanically  and  electrically  secure  without  solder. 
They  must  then  be  soldered,  to  insure  preservation, 
covered  with  an  insulating  compound  equal  to  the 
insulation  of  the  wire,  and  further  protected  by  a 
waterproof  tape.  The  joint  must  then  be  coated  or 
painted  with  a  waterproof  compound. 

Wires  for  Molding  Work — 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  insulating  covering. 

The  insulation  for  conductors,  to  be  approved,  must  be  at 
least  A  inch  in  thickness  and  covered  with  a  substantial 
waterproof  and  flame-proof  braid. 

The  physical  characteristics  shall  not  be  affected  by  any 
change  in  temperature  up  to  200°  F.  After  2  w^eeks*  sub- 
mersion in  salt  water  at  70°  F.,  it  must  show  an  insulation 
resistance  of  100  megohms  per  mile  after  3  minutes'  electrifi- 
cation with  550  volts. 

b.  Must  have,  when  passing  through  water-tight 
bulkheads  and  through  all  decks,  a  metallic  stuffing 
tube  lined  with  hard  rubber.  In  case  of  deck  tubes, 
they  shall  be  boxed  near  deck  to  prevent  mechan- 
ical injury. 

c.  Must  be  bushed  with  hard-rubber  tubing 
H  inch  in  thickness  when  passing  through  beams 
and  non-water-tight  bulkheads. 

Wires  for  Conduit  Worlc — 

a.     Must  have  an  approved  insulating  covering. 

The  insulation  for  conductors  for  use  in  lined  conduits,  to 
be  approved,  must  be  at  least  ^nt  inch  in  thickness  and  be 
covered  with  a  substantial  waterproof  and  flame-proof  braid. 
'I'he  j)hysical  characteristics  shall  not  be  affected  by  any 
chanjj^e  in  temperature  up  to  2(X)°  F. 

After  2  weeks'  submersion  in  salt  water  at  70°  F.,  it  must 
show  an  insulation  resistance  of  HK)  megohms  per  mile  after 
\\  minutes'  electrification  with  'li'^K^  volts. 

For  unlined  metal  conduits,  conductors  must  con- 
form to  the  specifications  given  for  lined  conduits, 
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and  in  addition  have  a  second  outer  fibrous  cover- 
ing at  least  iV  inch  in  thickness  and  sufficiently 
tepacious  to  withstand  the  abrasion  of  being  drawn 
through  the  metal  conduit. 

b.  Must  not  be  drawn  in  until  the  mechanical  work 
on  the  conduit  is  completed  and  the  same  is  in  place. 

c.  When  run  through  coal  bunkers,  boiler  rooms, 
and  where  they  are  exposed  to  severe  mechanical 
injury,  must  be  incased  in  approved  conduit. 

TABLE  V 
TABL.E  OF  CAPACITY  OF  WIRES  FOR  MARINE  WORK 


B.  &  S.  G. 

• 

Area.  Actual 
Circular  Mils 

Number  of 
Strands 

Size  of 

Strands 

B.  &S.  Cf. 

Amperes 

19 

1,288 

18 

1,624 

3 

17 

2,048 

16 

2,583 

6 

15 

3,257 

14 

4,107 

12 

12 

6,530 

17 

9,016 

7 

19 

21 

11,368 

7 

18 

25 

14,336 

7 

17 

30 

18,081 

7 

16 

35 

22,799 

7 

15 

40 

30,856 

19 

18 

50 

38,912 

19 

17 

60 

49»077 

19 

16 

70 

60,088 

37 

18 

85 

75,776 

37 

17 

100 

99,064 

61 

18 

120 

124,928 

61 

17 

145 

157,563 

61 

16 

170 

198,677 

61 

15 

200 

250,527 

61 

14 

235 

296,387 

91 

15 

270 

373.737 

91 

14 

320 

413.639 

127 

15 

340 

Portable  Coiidiictors — 

Must  be  made  of  two  stranded  conductors,  each 
having  a  carrying  capacity  e(iuivalent  to  not  less 
than  No.  14  H.  &  S.  wire,  and  each  covered  with  an 
approved  insulation  and  covering. 

Where  not  exposed  to  moisture  or  severe  mechanical 
injury,  each  stranded  conductor  must  have  a  solid  insulation 
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at  least  i^  inch  in  thickness  and  must  show  an  insulation 
resistance  between  conductors  and  between  either  conductor 
and  the  ground  of  at  least  50  megohms  per  mile  after  2  weeks' 
submersion  in  water  at  70°  F.,  and  be  protected  by  a  slow- 
burning,  tough-braided,  outer  covering. 

Where  exposed  to  moisture  and  mechanical  injury — as  for 
*use  on  decks,  holds,  and  firerooms — each  stranded  conductor 
shall  have  a  solid  insulation,  to  be  approved,  of  at  least 
•,'i  inch  in  thickness  and  be  protected  by  a  tough  braid.  The 
two  conductors  shall  then  be  stranded  together,  using  a  jute 
filling.  The  whole  shall  then  be  covered  with  a  layer  of 
tlax,  either  woven  or  braided,  at  least  ^  inch  in  thickness, 
and  treated  with  a  non-inflammable,  waterproof  compound. 
After  1  week's  submersion  in  water  at  70°  F..  it  must  show 
an  insulation  between  the  two  conductors  or  between  either 
conductor  and  the  ground  of  50  megohms  per  mile. 

Wooden  moldings  must  be  constructed  according  to  the 
re(iuirements  for  ordinary  interior- wiring  work  and  in  addi 
tion  must  conform  to  the  following  rules: 

^7.  Where  molding  is  run  over  rivets,  beams,  etc., 
a  backing  strip  must  first  be  put  up  and  the  molding 
secured  to  this. 

b.     Capping  must  be  seciwed  by  brass  screws. 

Cut-Outs — 

a.  Must  be  placed  at  every  point  where  a  change 
is  made  in  the  size  of  the  wire  (unless  the  cut-out 
in  the  larger  wire  will  protect  the  smaller). 

b.  In  places  such  as  upper  decks,  holds,  cargo 
spaces,  and  firerooms,  a  water-tight  and  fireproof 
cut-out  may  be  used,  connecting  directly  to  mains 
when  such  cut-out  supplies  circuits  requiring  not 
more  than  GOO  watts  energy. 

c.  When  placed  anywhere  except  on  switchboards 
and  certain  places,  as  caro^o  spaces,  holds,  firerooms, 
etc.,  where  it  is  impossible  to  run  from  center  of 
distribution,  they  shall  be  in  a  cabinet  lined  with 
fire-resistinj^  material. 

d.  Except  for  motors,  searchlights,  and  diving 
lamps,  shall  be  so  placed  that  no  group  of  lamps 
requiring  more  than  (IGO  watts  shall  ultimately  be 
dependent  on  one  cut-out. 

Fixtures — 

a.  vSliall  be  mounted  on  blocks  made  from  well- 
seasoned  lumber  treated  with  two  coats  of  white 
lead  or  shellac. 
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b.  Where  exposed  to  dampness,  the  lamp  must 
be  surrounded  by  a  vapor-proof  globe, 

c.  Where  exposed  to  mechanical  injury,  the  lamp 
must  be  surrounded  by  a  globe  protected  by  a  stout 
wire  guard. 

d.  Shall  be  wired  with  same  grade  of  insulation 
as  portable  conductors  that  are  not  exposed  to 
moisture   or  mechanical   injury, 

e.  Ceiling  fixtures  over  2  feet  in  length  must 
be  provided  with  stay-chains. 
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WIRING  ESTIMATES 

58.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  reliable  rules  to  be 
used  in  estimating  the  cost  of  a  proposed  wiring  job.  As 
when  estimating  in  olher  lines  of  work,  experience  must 
largely  be  relied  on.  The  prices  of  labor  and  material  vary 
so  widely  in  different  sections  of  the  country  that  any  general 
rules  might  lead  to  very  inaccurate  results.  Moreover,  these 
prices  are  always  fluctuating.  One  frequently,  sees  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  certain  kinds  of  wiring  can  be  done 
for  so  much  per  lamp  or  so  much  per  outlet,  but  it  is  evident 
that  while  such  figures  might  be  fairly  correct  so  far  as  the 
average  of  a  large  number  of  installations  is  concerned,  they 
might  be  far  from  correct  when  applied  to  individual  cases. 

69.  The  only  way  in  which  to  obtain  a  fairly  close  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  a  given  installation  is  to  prepare  plans 
and  lay  out  the  circuits,  marking  the  size  of  the  wire  and 
(he  capacity  of  the  various  switches  and  cut-outs  required. 
By  laying  out  these  plans,  the  amount  of  wire,  conduit,  and 
other  material  required  may  be  arrived  at  quite  closely. 
The  number  of  switches,  cut-outs,  etc.  can  be  counted  up 
and  their  cost  estimated.  In  measuring  the  length  of  the  cir- 
cuits, do  not  forget  to  take  into  account  the  wire  and  material 
necessary  for  running  up  and  down  walls  to  switches  or 
outlets.  Margin  should  he  allowed  for  such  material  as 
tape,  solder,  etc.  The  labor  item  will  depend  largely  on 
whether  the  building  to  be  wired  is  an  old  one  or  one  in  the 
process  of  construction,  also  on  the  style  of  wiring  used,  so 
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that  the  labor  item  can  only  be  determined  from  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  premises  to  be  wired  and  experience  on 
work  of  a  similar  class.  An  ordinary  two-story  dwelling 
house  wired  on  the  concealed  knob-and-tube  system  will 
require  about  6  days'  labor  of  a  man  and  helper.  Some 
small  houses  will  require  less  than  this.  Old  houses  require 
a  much  larger  expenditure  of  labor,  because  there  is  liable  to 
be  considerable  molding  work  to  be  done. 

It  is  unsafe  to  assume  a  certain  cost  per  outlet  in  figuring 
on  a  job  of  wiring  unless  one  has  been  doing  considerable 
work  of  a  certain  class.  As  a  rough  guide,  however,  it  may 
be  stated  that  ordinary  dwellings  wired  on  the  concealed 
knob-and-tube  plan  will  cost  from  $2  to  $3  per  outlet. 
This,  of  course,  does  dot  include  the  fixtures,  but  should 
cover  the  cost  of  snap  switches  and  porcelain  cut-outs. 
Ordinary  exposed  wiring  can  usually  be  run  for  $1  to  $1.75 
per  drop,  including  rosettes,  cord,  and  sockets,  though, 
of  course,  very  much  depends  on  how  closely  the  lights  are 
grouped.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  lamps  are  scattered  very 
much,  the  cost  of  wire,  porcelain  fittings,  and  labor  will  *be 
comparatively  high,  and  this  will  increase  the  cost  per  drop. 
Wiring  with  iron-armored  conduit  is  expensive,  but  it  is 
substantial.  For  small  installations,  it  will  probably  cost 
from  $5  to  $6  per  outlet;  in  large  installations,  the 
cost  will  be  somewhat  less.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  figures  are  only  approximate.  The  cost  in  different 
localities  might  vary  widely  from  the  above,  and  the  only 
way  to  make  a  fairly  close  estimate  is  to  lay  out  the  circuits, 
make  a  list  of  the  material  needed,  and  estimate  their  cost 
and  the  probable  labor  required. 
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COMBINING  SEVERAL  WIRING  SYSTEMS 
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STORE  T-IGHTINtJ 

1.  A  large  electric-light  installation  generally  requires 
many  kinds  ot  wiring,  and  there  are  usually  special  condi- 
tions that  determine  what  kind  of  work  is  to  be  done  in  each 
locality.  As  an  example,  we  will  take  the  wiring  system  of 
a  certain  department  store  as  it  was  actually  put  in. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  existing,  the  man- 
agers of  the  store  concluded  that  enclosed-arc  lamps  were 
best  suited  for  the  general  illumination  of  their  stores,  and 
that  incandescent  lamps  should  be  installed  at  desks,  in 
closets  and  warerooms,  and  occasionally  in  show  windows. 
Accordingly,  the  premises  were  wired  for  2W  enclosed-arc 
lamps  and  500  incandescent  lamps  at  110  volts. 

Separate  feeder  wires  were  rnn  to  the  ten  departments. 
Two  dynamos  were  installed  in  the  engine  room  in  the  sub- 
basement,  one  of  which  was  capable  of  supplying  current  for 
one-third  of  the  lamps  and  would  be  used  when  the  load  was 
light,  while  the  other  was  capable  of  operating  two-thirds  of 
the  lamps  and  some  small  motors.  When  the  entire  load 
was  on,  the  two  generators  operated  in  parallel. 

2.  In  order  that  light  could  be  secured  in  case  of  a 
breakdown  of  the  plant,  service  wires  from  the  Edison  three- 
wire  system  were  brought  into  the  basement  and  connected 
to  the  switchboard  in  such  a  manner  that  this  current  could 
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be  used.  The  double-throw  switches  and  connections  nec- 
essary to  change  over  from  the  two-wire  to  the  three-wire 
system,  where  arc  lamps  are  used,  are  shown  in  diagram  in 
Fig,  1  (a).  A  special  four-pole  double-throw  switch  was 
installed.  If  there  had  been  no  arc  lamps  requiring  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  to  be  constant,  one  three-pole  duuble-thruw 
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switch,  connected  as  in  Fig.  1  (/>),  would  have  been  sufficient. 
The  use  of  the  three-wire  system  in  this  case  involved  no 
savine  in  the  lines,  as  that  system  extended  only  to  the  main 
switchboard,  beyond  which  Ihe  two-wire  system  was  used. 

3.     The  large  feeder  cables  wore  run   from   the  engine 
room  to  the  centers  of  distribution  in  each  of  the  various 
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departments,  in  iron-armored  conduits,  one  cable  to  a  con- 
duit. Cables  and  not  wires  were  used,  because  heavy  solid 
conductors  cannot  be  drawn  into  conduits  with  bends  in  them. 
These  conduits  were  put  together  with  screw  couplings  and 
corner  boxes  of  special  design  at  each  elbow,  as  the  cables 
were  very  heavy.  In  the  basement,  the  conduits  were  con- 
nected together  by  locknuls  and  a  bus-bar,  which  was  grounded 
to  the  water  main  back  of  the  main  valve  on  the  automatic- 
sprinkler  system  by  an  iron  rod,  which  was  inserted  in  the 
water  pipe  like  a  tap.     This  afforded  an  excellent  ground. 

4.  Cut-out  cabinets  were  installed  in  each  department. 
When  in  conspicuous  places,  they  contained  marble  table'ts 
on  which  were  mounted  lugs  to  receive  fuses.  Enclosed 
fuses  were  used  and  a  switch  was  provided  on  the  tablet  for 
each  circuit.  The  tablets  were  mounted  in  hardwood  cabi- 
nets with  plate-glass  doors  that  opened  by  sliding  down- 
wards like  a  window  sash.  In  less  conspicuous  places,  the 
cabinets  were  provided  with  hinged  wooden  doors,  were  lined 
with  asbestos,  and  provided  with  porcelain  cut-outs  of  the 
enclosed-fuse  type.  For  each  enclo.sed-arc  lamp,  a  separate 
branch  line  was  run  from  the  nearest  cut-out  cabinet.  Large 
departments  were  provided  with  several  cut-out  cabinets  con- 
nected to  the  same  pair  of  feeders. 

5.  The  branch  lines  were  run  in  various  ways;  some  of 
them  were  run  in  pipes,  some  in  molding,  and  some  were 
run  open.  Where  placed  in  pipes,  twin  conductors  were 
used  and  ihe  lamps  were  hung  from  the  pipe  ends  by  means 
nf  an  insulating  joint.  All  branch  pipes  were  connected 
together  and  to  the  feeder  pipes  at  the  cut-out  cabinet  in  the 
same  way  as  the  feedef  pipes  were  connected  together  in 
the  basement. 

6.  A  drop  of  2  volts  was  allowed  in  the  mains  and  a  drop 
I    of  1  volt  in  the  distributing  wires  for  incandescent  lamps. 

All  distributing  wires  for  the  arc  lamps  were  No.  14,  and 
the  resistances  at  the  lamps  were  adjusted  so  as  to  secure 
80  volts  at  the  arc.  From  a  distribution  closet  in  one  of  the 
busiest  departments,  twin  conductors  of  No.  14  wire  were 
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run  to  the  generator  switchboard,  in  an  iron  pipe,  and  con- 
nected to  a  voltmeter  on  the  switchboard.  The  terminals  of 
these  pressure  wires  in  the  closet  were  connected,  with  proper 
cut-out  protection,  to  the  terminals  of  the  feeders.  The 
dynamo  tender  was,  therefore,  able  from  the  indications  of 
the  voltmeter  to  regulate  his  machines  so  as  to  maintain  a 
constant  potential  of  110  volts  at  the  cabinets. 

7.  The  show  windows  were  lighted  by  enclosed-arc  lamps 
hung  in  the  space  above  the  goods  displayed,  but  out  of  sight 
from  the  street.  Only  the  outer  globes  projected  below  the 
dust-proof  casing  surrounding  the  window  space.  Thus, 
brilliant  illumination  was  secured  with  very  little  glare  and 
with  great  economy.  The  lamps  were  so  arranged  that  they 
could  be  lifted  out  of  the  globes  whenever  it  was  necessary 
to  trim  them;  but  the  globes  were  never  removed,  being 
cleaned  while  in  place.  This  arrangement  proved  very 
effective  and  convenient.  Additional  circuits  were  run 
to  various  points  for  connecting  incandescent  lamps  and 
special  apparatus  for  holiday  displays. 


THEATER  WIRING 

8,  The  wiring  of  theaters  and  entertainment  halls  pre- 
sents some  peculiar  features.  All  the  lamps  must  be  con- 
trolled from  one  point,  usually  on  the  right  wing  of  the  stage. 
Most  of  the  lights  on  the  stage  are  arranged  in  borders,  or 
long  rows,  that  contain  several  circuits  of  lamps  of  various 
colors,  and  are  also  usually  provided  with  dimmers.  There- 
fore, the  stage  switchboard  of  a  large  theater  is  quite  a  com- 
plicated affair  compared  with  the  distribution  closets  used  in 
ordinary  work. 

In  cases  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  borders  of 
incandescent  lamps,  it  is  inconvenient  to  divide  them  into 
circuits  of  only  060  watts,  and  permission  can  usually  be 
obtained  from  the  Underwriters  to  place  more  lamps  on  such 
circuits  if  special  care  is  taken. 

9.  Stapre  dimmers  are  of  two  kinds — resistance  boxes 
and  reactive  coils.     The  latter  are  more  economical,  but  can  be 
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used  with  alternating  currents  only.  Resistance  boxes  can 
be  used  with  either  direct  or  alternating  current.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  locate  them  where  they  can  be  kept  cool  by  the 
circulation  of  fresh  air.  Reactive  coils  cut  down  the  E.  M.  F. 
applied  to  the  lamps  by  inserting  a  counter  E.  M.  F.  in  the 
circuit.  All  kinds  of  stage  dimmers  must  be  thoroughly 
fireproof  in  construction  and  must  be  mounted  on  fireproof 
frames  so  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  their  setting  fire 
to  adjacent  objects.  Old-style  resistance  boxes  were  fre- 
quently provided  with  wooden  casings,  but  this  is  no  lunger 
permitted.  There  are  many  reliable  types  of  fireproof  dim- 
mers and  they  can  be  obtained  for  almost  any  desired 
range  of  current  and  voltage.  In  selecting  dimmers  of  the 
resistance  type,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  sliding 
contacts  are  of  ample  capacity  and  substantially  constructed. 
Most  of  the  dimmers  in  common  use  consist  of  a  resist- 
ance split  into  a  number  of  sections,  so  that  the  amount  of 
resistance  in  series  with  the  lamps  may  be  varied.  They 
are  made  in  a  number  of  different  forms,  some  of  them  being 
arranged  so  that  their  operating  handles  interlock,  allowing 
them  to  be  operated  singly  or  together  in  any  desired  com- 
bination. Dimmers  are,  of  course,  cotinected  in  series  with 
the  circuits  that  they  are  intended  to  control. 


WIKING    FOR    SPECIAL    PURPOSES 

10.  While  in  most  work  of  a  permanent  character  the 
closet  or  cabinet  system  of  distribution,  with  very  slight  drop 
in  the  branch  lines,  is  the  proper  system  to  adopt,  there  are 

•,  special  conditions  that  sometimes  make  it  desirable  to  install 
\  wires  for  a  very  low  price,  for  temporary  or  occasional  use. 
fc  In  such  installations,  the  efficiency  is  of  comparatively  little 
I  importance,  but  the  proper  regulation  and  uniform  voltage 
ftt  the  lamps  are  as  important  as  in  permanent  work. 

11.  Let  us  take  a  case,  such  as  the  installation  of  a  thou- 
[land  8-candlepower  lamps  for  decorative  purposes  around 
[  the  cornices  of  a  building  at  a  fair,  where  the  wires  will  be 

1  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  only.     AH  the  lamps  are  to  be 
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burned  at  the  same  time.  In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  eco- 
nomical to  allow  as  much  as  12.5  per  cent,  drop  on  the  lines 
and  use  l(X)-volt  lamps  on  112.5-volt  service.  One  pair  of 
feeder  lines  will  be  run  around  the  building,  a  distance  of 
l.fKX)  feet.  It  is  desired  to  have  the  drop  such  that  there 
will  be  100  volts  at  any  point  between  the  lines  when  112.5 
volts  is  applied  at  the  terminals;  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  running  the  lines  in  opposite  directions  and  hav- 
ing them  change  in  size  often  enough  to  secure  practically 
uniform  drop  per  foot.     Fig.  2  (a)  illustrates  such  an  arrange- 


Pio.2 

ment,  and  id)  shows  the  same  thing  drawn  in  a  straight  line 
instead  of  a  square.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  an^i- 
parallel  method  of  feeding. 

12.  There  will  be  a  lamp  for  every  foot,  and  there  will 
be  required  forty  branches  of  No.  14  wire,  with  25  lamps 
on  each  branch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  (^).  Weatherproof 
wall  receptacles  will  be  used.  The  total  length  of  wire 
in  the  mains  is  2,000  feet.  The  length  of  wire  to  any 
given  branch  is  1,000  feet;  hence,  the  rate  of  drop  must  be 
12.5  volts  per  1,000  feet.  On  account  of  the  method  of 
feeding  from  each  end,  it  is  easily  seen  in  Fig.  2  (^)  that 
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the  length  of  wire  through  which  the  current  flows  to  any 
point  d  must  be  1,000  feet.  The  currents  that  various  wires 
will  carry  with  a  drop  of  12.5  volts  are  as  follows: 


Size  of 

Volts 

Resistance  per 

WlkB 

Drop 

l.UOO  Febt 

No.  14 

12.5       - 

-       2.621       = 

No.  12 

12.6       - 

1.686       = 

No.  10 

12.6       - 

.997       = 

No.    8 

12.5       - 

.627       = 

No.    6 

12.5       - 

.394       = 

No.    5 

12.6       - 

.313       = 

No.    4 

12.6       - 

-         ,248       - 

=       50.4 

The  amperes  for  larger  wires  can  be  found  by  consulting 
the  tables  in  Interior  Wiring.  Part  2. 

Since  the  lamps  are  to  be  8  candlepower.  there  will  be 
about  1  ampere  for  every  four  lamps,  and  consequently  for 
every  4  feet  of  line  (two  wires).  In  making  up  a  conductor 
to  have  nearly  uniform  drop,  it  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
promise for  all  points  that  do  not  exactly  correspond  with 
the  above-calculated  current  values.  For  instance,  if  No.  12 
■  wire  is  joined  to  No.  14,  it  must  be  at  a  point  where  there  is 
between  4.ilfi  and  7.RK  amperes.  If  lengths  of  wire  are 
selected  so  that  this  joint  will  come  half  way  between  the 
points  where  the  wires  exactly  correspond,  it  will  be  near 
enough.  The  results  will  then  be  as  tabulated  on  the 
following  page. 

In  this  table  the  second  colqmn  is  obtained  by  dividing 
[  the  volts  drop  (12.5)  by  the  resistance  per  1,000  feet  of  the 
I  various  sizes  of  wire.  The  third  column  is  found  by  taking 
flie  approximate  value  of  the  current  multiplied  by  4  because 
there  is  1  ampere  for  every  4  feet  of  cornice.  The  fourth 
column  is  obtained  by  taking  one-half  the  difference  between 
the  succeeding  quantities  in  the  third  column  and  adding  this 
difference  to  the  quantity  in  the  third  column.  For  example, 
^t  a  point  20  feet  from  the  end.  the  current  is  4.96  amperes 
ISd  at  a  point   32   feet  from  the  end   it   is   7.88   amperes. 

I  stated  above,  lengths  of  wire  will  be  selected  so  as  to 
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bring  the  joints  between  the  different  sizes  of  wire  mid- 
way between  the  points  where  the  wires  correspond.  Hence, 
in  the  first  case,  if  there  is  a  current  of  7.88  amperes 
32  feet  from  the  end  and  a  current  of  4.96  amperes  20  feet 


from  the  end,  the  joint  will  be  20  + 


32-20 


=  26  feet  from 


the  end  and  26  feet  of  No.  14  wire  will  be  required.  Also,  in 
the  case  of  the  No.  8  and  No.  6  wires,  there  is  a  current  of 
19.9  amperes  80  feet  from  the  end  and  31.7  amperes  127  feet 


Size  of 
Wire 

Amperes 

(Jivinj^ 

12.5  Volts 

per  1 ,000  Feet 

Corresponding 

Distance 

From  End  of 

Line 

Distance  of 

End  of  Wire 

From  End  of 

Line 

Length  of 

Wire  to 

Be  Used 

M 

4.96 

20 

26 

26 

12 

7.88 

32 

41 

15 

10 

12.5 

50 

65 

24 

8 

19.9 

80 

104 

39 

6 

31.7 

127 

144 

40 

5 

39.9 

160 

181 

37 

4 

50.4 

202 

228 

47 

3 

63.5 

254 

287 

59 

2 

80.1 

320 

362 

75 

I 

100.8 

403 

457 

95 

0 

127.5 

510 

576 

119 

00 

160.3 

641 

724 

148 

000 

201.6 

806 

913 

189 

0000 

255.1 

1,020 

1,000 

87 

from  the  end;  hence,  the  joint  between  the  two  sizes  will  be 


80 -f 


127  -  SO 
2 


=  103.5  feet  from  the  end.     In  the  table,  the 


nearest  even  number  of  feet  is  gfiven,  so  that  this  is  taken 
as  104.  In  the  case  of  the  0000  wire,  the  distance  from  the 
end  of  the  line  corresponding  to  a  drop  of  12.5  volts  works 
out  1,020  feet,  though,  of  course,  there  will  not  be  quite  as 
large  a  current  as  25»5.1  amperes  because  the  line  cannot  be 
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H  longer  than  1.000  feet.  This  quantity  is,  however,  used  in 
W  determining  the  distance  (913  feet)  of  the  end  of  the  000  wire 
from  the  end  of  the  Sine.  The  distance  of  the  end  of  the 
0000  wire  musl,  of  course,  be  1,(XXI  feet  because  the  cornice 
is  1,000  feet  long.  The  lengths  in  the  fifth  colimin  are 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  successive  values  of  the  fourth 
column,  for  example,  65-41  =  24,  104  -  65  =  39,  etc. 

13,     Cut-outs  of  the  following  amperes  capacity  will  have 
to  be  installed: 

15  amperes,  to  protect  Nos.  14,  12.  and  10 
65  amperes,  to  protect  Nos.  8,  G,  5,  4,  and  3 
130  amperes,  to  protect  Nos.  2.  1,  and  0 
160  amperes,  to  protect  No.  IK) 
250  amperes,  to  protect  Nos.  000  and  0000 
This  statement  assumes  that  weather-proof  wire  is  to  be 
used.     Fig.  3   is  a  diagram  of   a  portion  of   the  wiring  in 
place,  showing  the  connections  of  cut-outs. 


I 


*'0^ 
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14.  Another  method  of  wiring  for  temporary  work  is  to 
put  up  wires  on  the  feeder  system  just  large  enough  to 
carry  the  current,  and  then  calculate  the  drop  and  install 
lamps  of  the  required  voltage.  This  is  a  simple  and  very 
cheap  method.  In  the  case  of  the  border  lamps  just  con- 
sidered, there  would  be  eight  pairs  of  feeders  of  No.  10  wire, 
with  12.5  lamps  per  feeder.  If  they  are  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  the  lengths  of  these  feeders  and  the  drop  on  each 
may  be,  roughly,  as  follows,  if  each  lamp  required  i  ampere. 

Kent  in  each  feeder  is  ^"  amperes,  and  No.  10  wire  has  a 
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resistance  of  about  1  ohm  per  1,000  feet.     The  approximate 
lengths  of  the  feeders  will  be  as  given  below: 

Two  lines  425  feet  (two  wires)  long,  26.6  volts  drop 
Two  lines  300  feet  (two  wires)  long,  18.8  volts  drop 
Two  lines  175  feet  (two  wires)  long,  10.9  volts  drop 
Two  lines    50  feet  (two  wires)  long,    3.1  volts  drop 

The  resistance  of  425  feet  (.425  thousand  feet)  of  No.  10 
wire  is,  approximately,  .425  ohm  and  thQ  drop  in  the  first 
case  =  H^  X  .425  X  2  =  26.6.  The  others  are  found  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  the  distribution,  about  1  volt  would 
be  lost.  Consequently,  if  125  volts  is  supplied,  the  lamps 
should  have  voltages  of  97,  105,  113,  and  121  if  each  lamp 
requires  \  ampere. 


\^/ej/ir 


/ooojt 


MainsS  carrt^tn^  fSSLam^ 


/^fO/e€€^^f9 


Center 
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15,  There  are  many  other  methods  or  plans  by  which 
such  a  building:  could  be  wired  for  a  large  drop  and  still  be 
furnished  with  uniform  and  steady  light.  These  suggestions 
merely  show  how  material  may  be  saved.  By  making  every 
installation  a  matter  of  special  study,  until  he  has  thoroughly 
mastered  every  detail  of  the  business,  the  wireman  will  dis- 
cover many  ways  of  economizing  labor  and  material  that  can- 
not be  broiij^ht  to  his  attention  in  any  other  manner.  Before 
using  any  unusual  method,  however,  he  should  make  certain 
that  there  is  no  objecti(^n  on  the  part  of  the  Underwriters  or 
of  the  Fire  Department  to  what  he  proposes  to  do. 
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HIGH-POTENTIAL    SYSTEMS 

The  Underwriters'  rules  so  far  given  apply  to  systems 


using  650  volts  or  less;    for  pressures  over  550  volts,  the 
following  rules  apply: 

HIGH-POTENTIAL  SYSTEMS 

550  to  3,500  Volts 

Any  cinuit  attached  to  any  machiiu  or  combina- 
tion of  mackines  which  develops  a  difference  of  poten- 
tial belween  any  two  wires  of  over  SoO  volts  and  less 
than  3,500  volts  shall  be  considered  as  a  higfi-potential 
circuit  and  as  coming  under  thai  class,  unless  an 
approved  transforming  device  is  used  which  cuts  Ifie 
difference  of  potential  down  to  550  volts  or  less. 
Wires— 

a.  Must  have  an  approved  rubber  insulating 
covering. 

b.  Must  be  always  in  plain  sight  and  never 
incased  except  where  required  by  the  Inspection 
Department  having  jurisdiction. 

c.  Must  be  rigidly  supported  on  glass  or  porce- 
lain insulators,  which  raise  the  wire  at  least  1  inch 
from  the  surface  wired  over,  and  must  be  kept 
about  8  inches  apart. 

d.  Must  be  protected  on  side  walls  from  mechan- 
ical injury  by  a  substantial  boxing,  retaining  an  air 
Space  of  I  inch  around  the  conductors,  closed  at  the 
top  (the  wires  passing  through  bushed  holes)  and 
extending  not  less  than  7  feet  from  the  floor.  When 
crossing  floor  timbers  in  cellars  or  in  rooms  where 
they  might  be  exposed  to  injury,  wires  must  be 
attached  by  their  insulating  supports  to  the  under  side 
of  a  wooden  strip  not  less  than  i  inch  in  thickness. 

17.  It  is  never  advisable  to  bring  high-potential  wires 
into  a  building  when  it  can  be  avoided.  The  danger  to  life, 
due  to  their  presence,  is  greater  than  the  fire  hazard.  An 
arc  on  a  high-potential  circuit  carrying  much  current,  once 
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started,  will  continue  to  burn  even  when  the  points  between 
which  it  plays  are  separated  several  inches;  and  a  ligfhtning 
discharge  can  easily  start  such  an  arc.  High-potential 
systems  of  over  550  volts  are  usually  alternating.  Series  arc- 
lighting  circuits  are  the  only  important  direct-current  high- 
potential  circuits  much  used  in  the  United  States.  With  the 
exception  of  arc  lamps,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  bring  any 
high-potential  wires  inside  of  buildings.  Where  alternating 
current  is  used,  the  line  pressure  is  lowered  by  means  of  trans- 
formers, and  it  is  never  necessary  to  bring  the  high-pressure 
wires  farther  than  the  substations  or  transformer  rooms. 

18.  Transformers. — The  ordinary  alternating-current 
transformer  consists  of  two  coils  of  wire  wound  on  an  iron 
core  built  up  of  thin  sheets  of  iron.  One  of  these  coils,  the 
primary y  has  a  comparatively  large  number  of  turns  and  is 
connected  to  the  high-pressure  line.  The  other  coil,  the 
secojtdary,  has  a  small  number  of  turns  and  is  connected  to 
the  lamps  or  other  devices  to  be  supplied  with  current.  The 
hijrh-pressure  current  flows  through  the  primary  and  sets  up 
an  alternating  magnetism  through  the  secondary  and  induces 
an  E.  M.  F.  that  is  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  turns  in  the  secondary  coil  to  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
primary.  For  example,  if  the  primary  had  five  hundred 
turns  and  the  secondary  fifty,  the  secondary  voltage  would 
be  /'(m7,  or  iV  the  primary  voltage,  and  if  the  primary  were 
supplied  at  1,000  volts,  the  secondary  would  deliver  100  volts. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  following  rules  gov- 
erning the  installation  of  transformers.  Cut-outs  on  primary 
circuits  must  be  of  some  pattern  especially  designed  and 
approved  for  the  purpose;  ordinary  fuse  blocks  must  not 
be  used  for  high  voltages. 

19,  Rules   Relating:   to   Transformer  Installation. 

Traiisforniers — 

a.  Must  not  be  placed  inside  of  any  building, 
excepting:  central  stations,  unless  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  Inspection  Department  having  juris- 
diction. 
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Must  not  be  attached  to  tbe  outside  walls  of 
buildings,  unless  separated  therefrom  by  substantial 
supports. 

(  IVAgn  permitted  inside  buildings) 

Must  be  located  at  a  point  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  that  at  which  the  primary  wires  enter  the 
building. 

b.  Must  be  placed  in  an  enclosure  constructed  of 
or  lined  with  fire-resisting;  material;  the  enclosure 
to  be  used  only  for  this  purpose,  and  to  be  kept 
securely  locked  and  access  to  the  same  allowed  only 
to  responsible  persons. 

c.  Must  be  effectually  insulated  from  the  ground 
and  the  enclosure  in  which  they  are  placed  must  be 
practically  air-tight,  except  that  it  shall  be  thor- 
oughly ventilated  to  the  outdoor  air,  if  possible, 
through  a  chimney  or  flue.  There  should  be  at  least 
6  inches  of  air  space  on  all  sides  of  the  transformer. 

20.  The  greatest  danger  to  be  feared  in  the  use  of  trans- 
formers is  the  grounding  of  the  primary  on  the  secondary 
wires.  This  may  occur  either  on  account  of  a  breakdown  of 
the  insulation  under  working  conditions  or  because  of  light- 
ning striking  ihe  primary  wires.  Efficient  protection  against 
lightning  is  an  essential  part  of  the  out-of-door  and  central- 
station  equipment. 

WinlNU   FOR  ARC   LAMPS 

31.  Constant -Potential  Are  !Liinips. — The  use  of  arc 
lamps  in  parallel  on  low-potential  circuits  has  already  been 
considered.  Wiring  for  these  lamps  is  done  in  practically 
the  same  way  as  for  incandescent  lampi,  so  that  no  special 
comment  is  necessary.  The  following  special  rules  relate  to 
arc  lamps  operated  on  low-pressure  circuits: 

Arc  Tjlghts  on  Low-Potential  Clrcnlts — 

La.  Must  have  a  cut-out  for  each  lamp  or  each 
series  of  lamps. 
T 
Rbot 
by  I 
lamj 
I 


I 


The  branch  cocductors  should  have  a  carrying  capacity 
abont  50  per  cent,  in  excess  nt  the  normal  current  required 
by  the  lamp  to  provide  (or  heavy  current,  required  when 
lamp  is  started  or  when  carbons  become  stuck,  without 
overfusjng  the  wires. 

46—31 
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b.  Must  only  be  furnished  with  such  resistances 
or  regulators  as  are  enclosed  in  non-combustible 
material,  such  resistances  being  treated  as  sources 
of  heat.  Incandescent  lamps  must  not  be  used  for 
resistance  devices. 

c.  Must  be  supplied  with  globes  and  protected 
by  spark  arresters  and  wire  netting  around  globe, 
as  in  the  case  of  series  arc  lights. 

Outside  arc  lamps  must  be  suspended  at  least  8  feet  above 
sidewalks.  Inside  arc  lamps  must  be  placed  out  of  reach  or 
suitably  protected. 

22.  Coustaut-Current  Arc  Ijamps. — Arc  lamps  used 
for  street  lighting  are  nearly  always  run  in  series.  With 
this  arrangement  the  same  current  flows  through  all  the 
lamps  and  must  be  maintained  at  a  constant  value  by  the 
generator,  no  matter  how  many  lights  may  be  in  operation. 
The  voltage  generated  by  the  dynamo  therefore  varies  with 
the  load  and  the  current  remains  constant.  This  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  constant-potential  system.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  if  the  number  of  lamps  is  at  all  large,  the  pressure 
applied  to  the  circuit  has  to  be  very  high;  hence,  arc  lamps 
connected  to  such  a  circuit  must  be  treated  as  being  on 
a  high-pressure  system  and  wired  accordingly.  Series  arc 
lamps  are  also  used  for  indoor  illumination,  though  not  as 
extensively  as  formerly. 

23,  In  all  constant-potential  installations,  protective 
devices  are  installed  to  open  the  circuit  whenever  the  lines 
are  overloaded  or  the  apparatus  does  not  operate  properly. 
In  constant-current  working,  the  circuit  must  never  be  opened 
while  the  dynamo  is  running.  The  protective  devices  used 
on  constant-potential  working  must,  therefore,  never  be 
installed  on  constant-current  circuits. 

All  series-arc  apparatus  is  thrown  out  of  circuit  by  shunt- 
in  j^  or  short-circuiting  the  main  circuit  before  opening  the 
lines  on  which  the  apparatus  is  connected.  The  switch 
should  be  constructed  so  that  the  lamp  will  be  disconnected 
from  the  line  after  it  has  been  shunted  and  the  switch  should 
indicate  clearly  whether  it  is  on  or  off.  It  should  also  be 
semi-automatic  in  its  action;  i.  e.,  when  the  handle  has  been 
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thrown  the  blades  should  be  so  actuated  by  springs  that  they 
will  move  quickly  and  not  stop  between  points  and  thus  draw 
an  arc.  The  constant-potential  arc  lamp  has  proved  such  a 
success  that  it  has  largely  replaced  the  series  lamp  for  inte- 
rior lighting,  thus  doing,  away  with  the  high-tension  wiring. 
which  at  best  was  always  a  necessary  evil. 

24.  The  general  method  of  installing  series  arc-lighting 
wires  is  similar  to  that  used  in  other  high-tension  interior  work. 
They  must  be  very  thoroughly  protected  against  accidental 
contact  with  anything  not  intended  to  connect  with  them. 

Rubber-covered  wire  mounted  in  plain  sight  on  porcelain 
insulators  must  be  used  and  an  approved  service  switch 
must  be  placed  where  the  wires  enter  the  building  so  that 
the  high-tension  current  can  be  completely  cut  off  liy  firemen 
or  policemen  in  case  of  fire  in  the  building.  The  wires  must 
be  kept  at  least  8  inches  apart.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  is  always  a  strong  tendency  for  grounds  to  develop  on 
series  arc-light  circuits  on  account  of  the  hich  pressure  used. 
For  this  reason  the  Underwriters'  rules  are  particularly  exact- 
ing regarding  the  insulation  of  interior  wiring  for  this  class 
of  work,  and  all  fittings  used  must  be  carefully  selected;  for 
example,  ordinary  snap  switches  are  not  allowed.  In  case  it 
is  necessary  to  run  the  wires  up  side  walls,  they  must  be 
protected  by  a  boxing  that  will  leave  a  clear  air  space  of 
1  inch  around  the  wires.  This  boxing  must  be  closed  at  the 
top  in  order  to  keep  out  dirt  and  mbbish  and  the  wires  must 
be  bushed  with  porcelain  tubes  where  they  pass  through  the 
top  of  the  casing. 

The  current  supplied  to  constant-current  arc  lamps  seldom 
exceeds  9  or  10  amperes  and  often  it  is  as  low  as  6.6 
amperes.  As  far  as  mere  carrying  capacity  is  concerned, 
No,  14  wire  will  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  Underwriters' 
requirements;  but  the  wire  is  frequently  of  the  same  size  as 
that  used  by  the  lighting  company  for  the  outside  lines, 
which  must  be  as  large  as  No.  6  or  No.  8  B.  &  S.  in  order 
to  secure  sufficient  mechanical  strength  and  also  in  order  to 
reduce  the  drop  in  the  line. 
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25.  The  tendency  is  to  connect  more  and  more  arc 
lamps  on  a  series  circuit.  In  the  early  days  of  electric 
lighting,  arc  machines  were  made  to  operate  1,  2,  or  3 
lamps.  The  number  was  increased  to  30  or  50.  and  finally 
to  60,  where  the  limit  remained,  for  a  few  years.  But 
machines  are  now  built  to  operate  as  many  as  125  lamps 
on  a  single  circuit,  and  are  in  quite  general  use,  although  the 
Underwriters  prohibit  the  bringing  of  circuits  of  more  than 
3,500  volts  (70  series  arc  lamps)  within  buildings.  With 
45  volts  at  the  arc  and  5  volts  lost  on  the  line  for  each  lamp, 
we  have  on  a  125-lamp  machine  a  total  potential  difference  of 
6,250  volts.  A  shock  received  through  the  human  body  from 
such  a  circuit  is  almost  sure  to  be  fatal.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  not  only  to  insulate  the  wires  and  locate 
them  out  of  reach,  but  also  to  insulate  the  lamps.  They 
should  be  hung  from  an  approved  form  of  hanger  board  or 
insulated  supports,  and  not  from  hooks  screwed  into  the 
ceiling. 

26,  Incandescent  Liamps  on  Series  Circuits, — The 

use  of  incandescent  lamps  connected  in  series  for  street 
lij^hting  is  quite  extensive,  but  such  lamps  are  rarely  brought 
inside  of  buildings.  When  they  are,  the  rules  for  other 
classes  of  high-potential  work  apply.  Each  lamp  must  be 
provided  with  an  automatic  cut-out  and  must  be  suspended 
from  a  hanger  board  by  means  of  a  rigid  tube.  Lamps 
must  not  be  connected  in  series-parallel  or  parallel-series 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  attached  to  gas 
fixtures. 

Incandescent  lamps  used  on  series  circuits  must  be  pro- 
vided with  fittings  designed  for  that  purpose.  The  rule 
against  series-parallel  connections  means  that  a  connection 
such  as  twenty  110-volt  lamps  in  parallel  must  not  be  placed 
in  series  with  a  lO-ampere  arc-lighting  system.  The  burning 
out  of  one  or  two  incandescent  lamps  on  such  a  system 
would  throw  too  much  current  on  the  others,  burn  them  out, 
and  destroy  the  sockets.  Many  other  reasons  forbid  such 
connections. 
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WIRING  FOK  KLECTKIC  MOTORS 

27.  The  wireman  is  frequently  called  on  to  connett  up 
motors;  these  are  nearly  always  operated  at  constant  poten- 
tial, and  the  wires  are  installed  as  for  other  wiring  of  this 
kind.  They  are  usually  operated  on  110.  220,  or  500  volts 
direct  current  or  on  similar  voltages  alternating  current. 
Allemating-current  motors  are  usually  run  on  either  the  Iwo- 
or  three-phase  system.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  interior  wiring  has  sufficient  capacity;  to  determine  which, 
the  current  taken  by  the  motor  at  full  load  should  be  known. 

It  is  well  to  allow  a  liberal  amount  of  current  for  small 
motors,  because  of  their  low  efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  a 
large  motor  can  be  learned  from  the  manufacturer;  and  high- 
grade  high-priced  machines  are  more  efficient  than  cheap 
ones;  this  is  a  most  important  consideration  to  the  pur- 
chaser. For  the  purposes  of  wiring,  however,  it  is  safe  to 
figure  flfl  per  cent,  efficiency  for  motors  over  10  horsepower 
in  capacity,  85  per  cent,  for  motors  between  b  and  10  horse- 
power, 80  per  cent,  for  motors  between  2  and  5  horsepower, 
7!y  per  cent,  for  motors  of  1  horsepower,  and  lower  efficien- 
cies for  motors  of  smaller  sizes.  Alternating-current  motors 
take  somewhat  more  current  for  the  same  output  than  those 
.-operated  on  direct  current.  Table  I  gives  the  approximate 
■value  of  the  current  in  the  lines  for  motors  of  various  sizes 
and  voltages.  These  figures  will  vary  somewhat  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  because  the  efficiency  and  other  characteristics 
of  motors  vary  considerably.  The  current  taken  by  a  motor 
at  full  load  is  usually  given  by  the  makers  on  the  name  plate 
of  the  machine.  If  it  is  not  given,  the  table  will  serve  as  a 
gfuide  in  determining  the  size  of  wire  to  be  used. 

28.  Motors  should,  whenever  possible,  be  insulated  from 
the  ground  by  means  of  wotiden  base  frames.  This,  how- 
ever, can  seldom  be  done  when  motors  are  mounted  on 
machine  tools  or  for  similar  work.  The  wiring  must  be 
carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  required  for  lights.  Where 
motors  are  mounted  near  or  on  machinery,  special  precautions 
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must  be  taken  to  protect  the  wires  by  running  them  in 
pipe  or  flexible  conduit.  The  branch  circuits  runnioE  from 
the  mains  to  a  motor  should  be  designed  to  carry  at  least 
25  per  cent,  more  current  than  that  for  which  the  motor  is 
rated,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  larye  current  at  starting  and  for 
occasional  overloads.  A  main  switch  must  be  provided  that 
will  open  all  wires  leading  from  the  mains  to  the  motor 
unless  the  motor  is  less  than  1  horsepower  and  is  operated 
on  less  than  300  volts,  in  which  case  a  single-pole  switch 
may  be  used.  Each  motor  must  al.so  be  provided  with  a  cut- 
out, but  if  an  automatic  circuit-breaker  that  opens  all  the 
wires  leading  to  the  motor  is  used,  the  main  switch  and  cut- 
out may  be  dispensed  with  and  the  automatic  circuit-breaker 
made  to  serve  both  as  switch  and  cut-out.  A  single-pole 
circuit-breaker  cannot  be  used  instead  of  the  switch  and  cut- 
out; Id  any  event  it  is  advisable  to  equip  motors  with  circuit- 
breakers,  particularly  if  they  are  used  to  drive  machinery 
likely  to  cause  temporary  overloads. 

29,  The  switch  and  starting  box  should  be  located  within 
sight  of  the  motor  and  the  starting  box  should  be  equipped 
with  an  automatic  release  attachment  that  will  allow  the 
rheostat  arm  to  fly  back  to  the  off-position  in  case  the  power 
fails.  Motors  must  not  be  run  in  series-parallel  or  parallel- 
series  except  on  constant-potential  systems,  and  then  only  by 
special  permission. 

The  Underwriters'  rules  prohibit  the  operation  of  motors 
or  lights  from  street-railway  circuits,  except  in  street  cars, 
car  barns,  or  railway  power  houses.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  one  side  of  a  railway  system  is  grounded  to  the  rails, 
and  the  installation  of  motors  or  lights  would  always  intio- 
dtice  more  or  less  fire  risk. 
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BELL   WIRING 

30.  Electric  bells,  burglar  alarms,  and  electric  gas- 
lighting  appliances  bring  in  another  class  of  wiring  with 
which  the  wireman  has  to  deal.  If  these  appliances  are  put 
in  properiy,  they  may  be  a  great  convenience;  if  not,  they 
are  continually  getting  out  of  order  and  may  prove  to  be  a 
regular  nuisance.  This  class  of  work  is  often  slighted  and 
put  up  in  a  cheap  manner,  but  it  will  pay  in  the  end  to  have 
it  put  up  carefully.  The  bells  and  annunciators  that  show 
from  what  point  the  bell  was  rung  are  operated  by  primary 
batteries,  which  are  of  low  voltage,  and  no  fire  hazard  is 
introduced  if  the  bell  wires  are  kept  well  separated  and 
insulated  from  electric  light  and  power  wires. 


THE  EliECTRIC  BELIj 

31.  The  electric  bell  is  a  very  simple  piece  of  appa- 
ratus. Fig.  5  shows  a  skeleton  bell,  in  which  all  the  parts  are 
visible.  With  the  battery  wires  connected  at  the  termi- 
nals /,  /',  the  course  of  the  current  is:  From  the  terminal  /  to 
the  adjustment  screw  s,  which  is  tipped  with  platinum  in 
order  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  contact  surface,  through 
the  spring  /  and  the  end  fi  of  the  armature  to  the  coils  of  the 
magnets  w,  w',  and  out  at  the  terminal  /'.  When  no  current 
is  passing,  the  armature  is  held  from  the  poles  of  the 
electromagnets,  as  in  the  position  shown,  but  as  soon  as  a 
battery  circuit  is  closed  and  a  current  sent  through  the  coils, 
the  magnets  become  energized  and  attract  the  armature  a, 
which  swings  about  the  pivot  py  causing  the  hammer  A  to 
strike  the  bell.  This  movement  breaks  the  circuit  between 
s  and  /,  and  the  iron  cores  being  thereby  demagnetized,  the 
spring  c  draws  the  armature  away,  when  the  spring  /  again 
touches  the  screw  Sy  completing  the  circuit.  As  long, 
then,  as  the  battery  current  is  free  to  flow,  this  vibration  of 
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the  armature  and  hammer  will  continue.  The  teosion  of 
the  release  spring  c  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  strength  of  the 
battery  by  means  of  the  regulating  screw  r,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  nuts  on  each  side  of  the  supporting  pillar.  The 
bell  mechanism  is  usually  enclosed  to  prevent  entrance  of 
dust  or  insects,  which  may  interfere  with  the  working  of  the 
bell  by  lodging  on  the  contact  points,  thereby  preventing 
the  current  from  passing  through  the  magnets. 

32.  The  bell  just  described  is  of  the  common  vibrating 
class.  When  a  bell  is  required  to  give  a  single  stroke  each 
time  the  circuit  is  closed,  that  is,  for  each  momentary  flow  of 
current,  a  slight  difference  in  the 
connection  of  the  ordinary  bell  is 
necessary,  A  wire  is  connected  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  magnet  coil  m 
and  the  terminal  /,  so  that  the  circuit 
is  simply  from  one  terminal  to  the  t 
other  through  the  coils.  Hen 
when  a  current  passes  through  the 
coils,  the  armature  is  attracted  and 
held,  a  single  stroke  being  given  to 
the  bell;  on  interrupting  the  current,  , 
the  armature  is  drawn  back  to  its 
normal  position  by  the  spring  c. 

33.  The  buzzer,  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
is  used  in  places  where  an  electric 
bell  would  be  undesirable,  as  in  small,  P'°-  ^ 

quiet  rooms  or  on  desks,  and  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  bell  except  that  the  armature  does  not  carry 
a  hammer.  In  the  illustration,  the  cover  c  is  removed, 
showing  the  magnet  coils  m,  m'  and  the  armature  a.  An 
adjusting  screw  s  is  provided  to  regulate  the  stroke  of 
the  armature  and  the  consequent  intensity  of  sound.  The 
wires  from  the  push  button  and  battery  are  secured  at  d 
and  e,  and  on  closing  the  circuit,  the  rapid  vibration  of  the 
armature  causes  a  humming  or  buzzing  sound,  whence 
ttie  name. 
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Buzzers  are  generally  used  for  signaling  in  places  where 
a  bell  would  make  loo  much  noise,  as,  for  example,  between 
the  diaing  room  and  kitchen  of  a  residence. 
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34.  The  circuit-closing  devices  used  on  bellwork  usaall^ 
lake  Ihe  form  of  a  push  button.  These  are  made  in  all 
sorts  of  styles.  The  very  cheap  wooden  ones  are  seldom 
satisfactory  and  bronze  push  but- 
tons should  be  used  where  ex- 
posed to  the  weather.  Fig.  7 
shows  the  ordinary  round  push 
button.  The  wires  enter  through 
holes  in  the  base  and  attach  to 
springs  b  and  r;  the  cover  d 
screws  on.  When  e  is  pushed, 
b  and  r  come  together,  and  com- 
plete the  circuit. 

One  cell  of  any  efficient  type 
will    ring    a    good   bell    over 
short   length    of   wire,   but    it   is 
'"'  never  advis;ihle   to    rely   on   less 

than  two  cells,  even  in  the  smallest  installations.     When  : 
eral  cells  are  connected  together  to  form  a  battery,  the  zinc 
of  on^must  be  joined  to  the  carbon  of  the  next  and  the  free 
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terminals  at  the  ends  of  the  row  of  cells  connected  to  the 
line  wires. 

35.  Electric  bells  can  be  had  of  all  sizes.  Very  cheap 
bells  should  not  be  used,  as  they  require  much  battery  power 
and  soon  get  out  of  order.  Trouble  is  usually  found  first  at 
the  contact  points  or  the  armature  pivot,  Contact  points 
should  be  tipped  with  platinum  or  silver;  platinum  being 
much  tlie  better  material  for  this  purpose,  as  it  never  cor- 
rodes or  tarnishes,  but  it  is  more  expensive  than  silver, 
which  is  much  used  on  cheap  bells. 

In  an  ordinary  dwelling  there  are  frequently  three  electric 
bells,  one  located  at  a  convenient  point  in  the  rear  ball 
with  a  push  button  at  the  front  door;  one  in  the  kitchen 
with  a  push  at  the  back  door,  and  one,  a  buzzer,  located  in 
the  kitchen  with  a  push  in  the  dining-room  floor.  These 
bells  may  all  be  operated  by  the  same  battery.  The  battery 
should  be  located  in  a  cool  place,  but  where  it  never  is  cold 
enough  to  freeze;  preferably  in  the  cellar,  where  the  air  is  not 
so  dry  that  the  water  in  the  cells  evaporates  rapidly.  Cells 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  Water  should  be 
added  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  keep  the  level  of  the  solu- 
tion up  to  the  proper  height,  which  is  usually  marked  on  the 
glass  jar. 


BATTKRIBS 

36.  Many  different  types  of  cell  are  manufactured  that 
are  suitable  for  bellwork.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  open- 
circuit  type,  which  are  intended  to  furnish  current  for  short 
intervals  only  and  will  run  down  if  used  continuously. 
Crosses  between  the  wires  or  grounds  will  often  cause  the 
cells  to  run  down  rapidly.  Most  of  these  cells  will  recover 
(o  R  certain  extent  if  allowed  to  stand  for  a  while  on  open 
circuit,  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  short- 
circuited  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 

The  cells  in  ordinary  use  on  bellwork  have  electrodes  of 

cine  and   carbon    and  contain   a  solution   of  sal  ammoniac 

1  {ammonium    chloride).     Sometimes     they    also    contain    « 
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''depolarizing**  agent,  such  as  manganese  dioxide.  The 
effectiveness  of  a  carbon-zinc  cell  depends  largely  on  the 
materials  of  which  the  carbon  element  is  made  and  the  skill 
used  in  its  manufacture.  Burning  the  carbons  too  much  or 
too  little  in  the  process  of  manufacture  makes  them  inferior. 
Some  manufacturers  make  inferior  carbons  and  then  treat 
them  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  make  them  operate  with  vigor 
when  first  installed.  Such  cells  soon  become  polarized,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  are  very  inferior, 
not  because  of  the  acid  so  much  as  because  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  carbon.  Dry  cells  are  very  convenient,  but  as 
a  rule  they  do  not  last  as  long  as  wet  cells.  Sometimes  they 
can  be  recharged  by  sending  a  current  through  them  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  they  furnish  current,  but 
such  recharging  does  not  last  long.  When  dry  cells  have 
run  down,  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  way  in  the  end 
is  to  throw  them  away  and  get  new  ones.  Suitable  cells 
for  bell  operation  are:  Leclanch^,  Carbon  Cylinder,  Fuller 
Bichromate,  Dry  Cells,  Gordon,  and  Edison-Lalande.  The 
two  last  named  are  particularly  useful  on  circuits  where  the 
insulation  is  poor  and  where  there  is,  consequently,  consid- 
erable leakage,  as,  for  example,  on  signal  circuits  in  mines. 

37.  In  a  few  cases,  as  in  certain  burglar-alarm  sys- 
tems, the  circuit  is  normally  closed  and  the  opening  of  the 
circuit  interrupts  the  current.  In  these  systems,  the  battery 
must  be  capable  ol  furnishing  current  steadily;  that  is, 
it  must  be  of  the  closed-circuit  type.  The  gravity  cell  is  a 
common  closed-circuit  type  and  is  well  adapted  for  work 
where  a  small  steady  current  is  desired;  in  fact,  gravity 
cells  will  get  out  of  order  if  allowed  to  stand  for  any 
great  length  of  time  on  open  circuit. 


OPERATING    BEI.I.S    FROM    LIGHTING    CIRCTJIT8 

38.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  operate  an  electric  bell 
from  an  incandescent  lighting  circuit.  This  may  be  done 
when  direct  current  is  used  to  operate  the  lamps,  but  if 
alternating  current  is  used,  an  ordinary  bell  will  work  very 
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poorly,  if  at  all.     Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  resist- 
ance in  connection  with  the  bell  in  order  to  limit  the  current; 

the  amount  of  resistance  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  bell  used, 
because  some  require  much  more  current  than  others. 
Incandescent  lamps  make  a  cheap  and  convenient  form  of 
resistance;  Fig.  S  («)  shows  a  bell  a  and  push  button  d  in 
series  with  four  lamps  /  across  a  110-volt  circuit.  This  is 
the  simplest  scheme  of  connection,  but  there  is  apt  to  be  bad 
sparking  at  the  contacts  on  the  bell,  because  the  voltage 
the  break  rises  to  110  volts  at  the  instant  the  circuit 
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is  broken.  View  (A)  shows  the  bell  shunted  across  one  of 
the  lamps,  in  which  case  the  voltage  at  the  break  is  much 
smaller.  The  operation  of  bells  from  lighting  circuits  is  not 
to  be  recommended  and  it  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  Under- 
writers unless  the  whole  of  the  bell  wiring  is  installed  in 
accordance  with  the  wiring  requirements  £or  lighting  circuits. 
Ordinary  bell  wiring  put  up  with  staples,  etc.  must  no/  be 
connected  to  any  source  of  pressure  exceeding  10  volts,  and 
it  would  be  decidedly  unsafe  to  connect  it  to  a  110-volt  circuit. 

39.  A  better  method  of  utilizing  the  lighting  current  for 
bell  operation  is  through  the  medium  of  storage  cells,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9.  Two  sets  of  cells  a,  6  are  connected  to 
double-pole  double-throw  switches,  as  indicated.  When  both 
switches  are  thrown  up.  both  sets  of  cells  are  charged  from  the 
lighting  circuit.  Normally,  one  set  of  cells  will  be  charging 
while  the  other  is  in  u-^e,  as  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
switches  in  the  figure.     Of  course,  if  the  bell  circuits  are 
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such  that  they  will  not  be  used  during  certain  hours  each 
day,  the  cells  can  be  charged  during  this  interval  and  only 
one  set  will  be  needed.  Storage  cells  are  somewhat  high 
in  first  cost  as  compared  with  ordinary  primary  cells,  but 
one  storage  cell  gives  about  twice  the  voltage  of  an  ordinary 
sal-ammoniac  cell,  so  that  only  half  as  many  are  required  for 
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a  given  voltage.  In  Fig.  9,  lamps  or  some  other  form  of 
resistance  must  be  connected  in  series  when  charging  the 
cells  in  order  to  limit  the  current.  By  using  storage  batteries, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1),  the  bell  wiring  is  never  connected  to  the 
lighting  circuits  and  it  does  not  need  to  conform  to  the 
Underwriters'  requirements  for  light  or  power  wiring. 


ANNUNCIATORS 

40,  When  a  number  of  push  buttons  are  installed,  it 
is  convenient  to  have  an  indicating  device  to  show  from 
which  button  the  bell  is  rung.  This  instrument  is  called 
an  annimolator.  An  ordinary  house  style  is  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  On  the  face  are  rows  of  small  windows,  before  one 
of  which  an  indicator  appears  when  the  bell  rings,  showing 
from  which  room  the  signal  has  been  sent.     A  handle  h  at 
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the  side  is  intended  to  be  used  to  restore  the  indicators  to 
Iheir  normal  position  when  the  call  is  answered.  A  view 
of    the   indicator   itself   is    given   ia    Fig.   11,     A   hinged 

arm  a  carries  a  card  bear- 
ing the  name  or  number 
of  the  room  to  which  the 
drop  is  connected,  and 
is  held  up  in  the  posi- 
tion shown  by  a  counter- 
balanced trip  /  in  front 
of  an  electromagnet  m. 
As  soon  as  the  current 
passes  through  the  elec- 
tromagnet, the  trip  is  at- 
tracted and  the  indicator 
falls,  being  then  visible 
from  the  outside  through 
one  of  the  openings  iD 
the  front. 

41.  The  needle  an- 
nuuolutor,  Fig.  12,  is  a 
style  much  used  in  hotels  Fio.  lo 

and  for  elevators.  The  current  on  passing  through  the  elec- 
tromagnet of  an  indicaior  attracts  a  pivoted  iron  armature 
carrying  a  pointer  P  oo  the  outside  dial,  causing  it  to  set  in 
an  oblique  position,  in  which  it 
is  held  by  a  catch  until  released 
by  pressing  the  knob  *  below 
the  case.  Annuncialors  can  be 
obtained  in  almost  any  desired 
finish  and  for   any  number  of 

I^H  "^^^^^^n  "^HT^'  drops.  One  type  that  has  lately 
^H  X..  ^\|L—       become    very    popular    is    the 

^^P  .,  tP      seir-restorliig  anntinclator. 

V'-ii  In  the  ordinary  instrument,  the 

drops  must  always  be  put  back  after  a  call  comes  in;  some- 
times this  is  not  done,  and  consequently  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
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know,  wheo  several  are  dowD,  whicb  button  has  been  pusfaed. 
Self-restoring  annunciators  are  constructed  so  that  when  a. 
button  is  pushed  its  conespondin^f  drop  falls  and  remains 
down  until  the  next  call  is  sent  in.  This  operates  a  magnet 
that  moves  the  restoring  device  and  resets  the  first  drop. 
Self-restoring  annunciators  are  somewhat  more  liable  to  get 
out  of  order  than  the  simple  kind  and  some  of  thetn  require 
more  battery  power.  They  are,  however,  a  great  conve- 
nience, and  are  rapidly  finding  favor.  They  are  wired  up 
to  the  buttons  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  annunciator, 
as  the  restoring  device  is  wholly  within  the 
annunciator  itself  and  therefore  does  not 
affect  the  outside  connections. 


RUNNING  BEL£.  WIRE 

42.  There  are  no  regulations  governing 
the  insulation  used  on  bell  wire.  That  gen- 
erally used  is  known  as  antiuncialorwire  aaA 
is  usually  No.  16  or  No.  18  B.  &  S.  copper- 
covered,  with  two  wrappings  of  cotton  treated 
with  paraffin.  This  wire  is  cheap,  but  it  is  not 
moisture-proof,  and  the  insulation  does  not 
adhere  very  firmly  to  the  wire.  However,  it 
will  work  satisfactorily  if  it  is  carefully  put 
up  and  is  run  in  a  dry  place.  For  good 
work,  weather-prool  olfice  wire  or  nibber-cov- 
^°'  "^  ered  wire  should  be  used.    The  insulation  on 

the  weather-proof  wire  is  heavier  than  on  the  •  annunciator   ' 
wire  and  adheres  firmly;  it  is  also  damp-proof.    If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  run  bell  wires  where  they  will  he  exposed  to  consider- 
able moisture,  the  best  plan  is  to  use  nibber- covered  wire. 

The  size  of  wire  used  is  generally  No.  16  or  No.  18  B,  &  S. 
It  will  pay  to  use  nothing  smaller  than  No.  16,  because  the 
cost  is  very  little  more,  the  line  resistance  is  thereby  reduced, 
the  batteries  work  to  better  advantage,  and  the  line  is  mechan- 
ically stronger.  For  the  main-battery  wire  in  large  installa- 
tions, No.  14  may  be  used  to  advantage. 
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Bell  wires  are  often  stapled  to  woodwork,  especially  when 
bells  are  installed  in  old  houses.  If  any  stapling;  is  done, 
care  should  be  exercised  not  to  drive  the  staples  so  hard  that 
they  cut  through  the  insulation  and  break  the  wire.  Do  not 
fasten  two  wires  down  under  the  same  bare  staple;  special 
staples,  using  a  small  saddle  of  leather  between  the  wire  and 
the  top  of  the  staple,  are  made  for  this  work.  When  hell 
wires  are  run  in  new  buildiugs,  they  may  usually  be  run 
through  holes  in  the  beams,  and  they  should  be  grouped 
together  as  much  as  possible.  By  doiny  this,  the  wires  are 
run  in  an  orderly  manner  and  very  little  stapling  is  needed. 

In  the  best  class  of  work,  bell  wires  are  sometimes  run  in 
conduits,  but  no  matter  how  they  are  run,  all  circuits  should 
be  carefully  tested  out  after  they  are  put  up  to  make  sure 
that  there  are  no  grounds,  breaks,  or  crosses.  See  that 
all  bell  wires  are  kept  well  away  from  electric-light  wires 
and  that  no  push  buttons  are  mounted  in  the  same  wall 
plate  with  electric-light  switches. 


BBLiIi  A^li  ANNUNCIATOR  CIRCUITS 

43.  Fig.  13  shows  a  number  of  connections  for  simple 
bell  circuits;  for  the  operation  of  such  circuits  two  or  three 
cells  will  usually  be  suiEcient.  In  («),  a  single  bell  is  oper- 
ated from  a  single  push  button;  (i)  shows  two  bells  operated 
in  parallel  from  a  single  button;  (c)  shows  two  bells  oper- 
ated in  series  from  a  single  button.  When  bells  are  operated 
in  series,  all  but  one  of  them  should  be  made  single  stroke 
so  that  the  interruption  of  the  current  will  be  performed  by 
one  bell  only;  otherwise,  the  bells  will  not  work  satisfactorily 
because  one  may  open  the  circuit  at  the  same  instant  that 
another  tries  to  close  it.  View  (rf)  shows  one  bell  operated 
from  either  of  two  push  buttons.  Views  (»)  and  (/)  show 
two  arrangements  for  ringing  two  bells  from  any  one  of 
ttiree  stations.  Fig.  14  shows  a  plan  of  bell  wiring  suit- 
able for  a  small  dwelling  where  no  annunciator  is  used. 

Fig.  15  shows  a  method  of  controlling  a  bell  from  two 
stations  by  using  two  switches  a,  b.     The  bell  can  be  rung 
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from  either  station  independently  of  the  position  of  the 
switch  at  the  other  station.  Fig.  16  shows  a  method  of 
controlling;  a  bell  from  three  stations.  It  is  the  same  as 
Fig;.  15  except  that  a  four-point  switch  is  cut  in  for  the 
intermediate  station.  In  one  position,  points  1,2  and  3,4 
are  connected,  as  shown,  by  the  dotted  lines.  In  the  other 
position,  points  J,.H  and  2,4  are  connected.  The  connec- 
tions shown  in  Figs.  15  and  16  correspond  to  those  used  for 
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the  control  of  incandescent  lamps  from  two  or  more  points 
and  by  addinjj  an  additional  four-point  switch  to  Fig.  16  for 
each  intonncdi:itc  station  the  plan  can  be  extended  to  any 
number  of  stittions. 

I'lacing  bells  in  parallel  requires  a  larger  volume  of  cur- 
rent to  be  supplied  than  when  they  are  in  series,  because 
the  total  current  subdivides  among  all  the  bells.     This  calls 
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for  a  large  battery  and  large  wires.  When  the  branch 
circuit  containing  one  bell  is  very  much  longer,  and  hence 
of  higher  resistance  than  the  branch  containing  another  bell, 
the  current  will  not  divide  equally  between  the  two  bells, 
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and  hence  the  parallel  arrangement  may  not  be  satisfactory 
in  such  cases.  Placing  the  bells  in  series  requires  an  addi- 
tional cell  or  two,  but  no  larger  wire  is  needed. 
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44.  wiring  'or  Simple  Annunciator. — A  wiring  dia- 
gram for  a  simple  annunciator  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  17. 
The  pushes  i,  2,  5,  etc.  are  located  at  convenient  points  in 
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Fig.  16 


the  various  rooms,  one  terminal  being  connected  to  the 
battery  wire  b  and  the  other  to  the  leading  wire  /  communi- 
cating  with   the   annunciator   drop    corresponding   to   that 
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room.  The  battery  wire  is  run  from  one  pole  of  the  battery 
direct  to  one  side  of  each  of  the  pushes.  The  other  side  of 
each  push  is  then  connected  to  its  drop  on  the  annunciator. 
A  battery  of  three  or  four  Leclanch^  cells  is  placed  at  B  in 

any  convenient  location,  but 
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should  not  be  set  in  a  dark 
or  inaccessible  spot  or  be 
exposed  to  frost. 

45.    wiring  for  Return- 
Call    Annunciator. — One 

of  the  many  methods  for 
connecting:  return-call  annun- 
ciators is  shown  in  Fig.  18. 
It  requires  one  leading:  wire 
from  each  station  to  the  an- 
nunciator and  two  battery 
connections  to  each  station, 
as  indicated  by  the  branches  from  the  heavy  battery  wires. 
The  annunciator  board  is  divided  into  two  parts — the 
upper  part  having:  the  bell  and  the  numbered  drops,  and 
the  lower  the  return-call  push  buttons.  Each  room  is  also 
provided  with  a  double-contact  push,  such  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  19.  The  tongue  /  makes  connection  normally  with 
the  upper  contact  r,  but  when  pressure  is  put  on  the 
button  k  the  tongue  is  forced  against  the  lower  contact  d 
and  connection  with  the  upper  contact  is  broken.  The 
return-call  buttons  on  the  lower  part  of  the  annunciator  are 
of  the  same  description.  Assume,  in  Fig.  18,  that  the  button 
in  room  7  is  pressed;  current  can  then  flow  from  the  -f  side 
of  the  battery-annunciator  bell-drop  7-upper  contact  of  but- 
ton /'-tongue  of  button  ^"-negative  side  of  battery  by  way 
of  lower  contact  on  1"  since  this  button  is  supposed  to  be 
pressed  down.  This  rings  the  annunciator  bell  and  operates 
drop  7.  As  soon  as  V  is  released,  the  tongue  makes  con- 
tact with  the  upper  point  as  indicated.  To  send  the 
return,  signal  button  on  the  annunciator  V  is  pressed,  thus 
allowing  current  to  flow  from   positive  side  of  battery-bell 
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J-tongue  of  button  /"-tongue  of  bultoQ  I'-negative  side 
of  battery,  since  button  1'  is  now  pressed  down.  It  will 
be  noticed   that  a   signal   sent   from   a   room   to   the   oificc 
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^1  does  not  ring  the  bell  in  the  room  but  does  operate  the 
^^L  annunciator  bell  and  drop.  On  the  other  hand,  a  call  sent 
^^KtoQl  the  office  operates  the  bell  in  the  room  but  does  not 
^^^V  '^jg^ .-T'T\       operate  the  annunciator  bell 

46.  Fig.  20  shows  another 
method  of  wiring  very  similar 
to  Fig,  18,  except  that  two 
sets  of  cells  are  used.  But- 
tery A  furnishes  (he  current 
for  sending  signals  from  the 
^L  rooms  and  li  for  sending  signals  to  Ihe  rooms.  The  batteries 
^H  must  he  connected  with  their  polarities  as  shown,  so  that  in 
^^L   Citse 


cgse  a  push  in  one  of  the  rooms  and  one  at  the  annunciator 
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should  happen  to  be  pressed  at  the  same  instant,  the  two 
sets  of  cells  would  oppose  each  other  and  would  not  cause 
all  the  drops  and  bells  to  operate.     This  scheme  o 
tions  is  used  with  Holtzer-Cabo(,  and  Partrick   Carter  and 
Williams  annunciators,  but  those  of  either  make  can  be  con- 
nected as  in  Pig.  IS  if 
desired.     There  is  an 
advantage    in    having 
the  cells  separated  into 
two  groups  because  the 
sending    signals    in   a 
certain  installation  may 
be  more  frequent  than 
the  return  signals,  or 
vice    versa,   and   each 
set  of  cells  can  be  kept 
in  a  condition  suited  to 
the  work  it  has  to  do, 
independently    of    the 
other  set. 

47.  Fig.  21  shows 
a  third  method  of  wir- 
ing a  return-call  annun- 
ciator. Here,  there  are 
two  leading  wires  from 
each  station  to  the  of- 
fice and  only  one  bat- 
tery wire  is  required. 
Ordinary  push  buttons 
are  used.  On  account 
of  the  necessity  of  two 
leading  wires  for  each 
station  this  plan  would  in  most  cases  require  somewhat  more 
wire  than  that  shown  in  Figs,  IS  or  20. 

48.  WlrlnK  for  HpealiinK-Tiibe  System.— Fig.  22 
shows  a  plan  of  wiring  frequently  used  in  connection  with 
speaking  tubes.     There  are  five  stations  with  a  bell  and  four 
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push  buttons  at  each.  Any  bell  other  than  the  one  at  the 
calling  station  can  be  rung  by  pressing  the  corresponding 
button,  and  the  bell  at  any  given  station  can  be  rung  from 
any  of  the  other  four  stations. 

49.     Bell  Wiring  tor  Flats.— Pig.  23  shows  a  plan  of 


wiring  for  door  bells  in  flats. 


Four  push  buttons  are  placed 
at  the  main-hall  entrance.  Each 
flat  is  also  provided  with  a  push 
button  at  its  front  door  and  a 
second  push  button  at  the  rear 
door.  The  rear-door  button 
operates  a  buzzer  so  that  a 
signal  from  it  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  front-door 
signal. 

50.  Wiring  for  Flre- 
Alarm  GongB. — The  wiring 
shown  in  Fig.  24  is  suitable 
where  fire-alarm  gongs  are  in- 
stalled. All  the  gongs  ring 
when  an  alarm  is  sent  from  a 
station  and  an  annunciator  is 
placed  at  each  station  to  indi- 
cate the  point  from  which  the 
alarm  was  sent  in.  If  the 
switch  at  station  3,  for  ex- 
ample, is  closed,  all  three 
gongs  will  ring  and  drop  3  on 

.         J .         ^    I    .    ^        each  annunciator  will  indicate 

I  the  point  from  which  the  alarm 

4l'l'l'-  is  sent.     The  dotted  lines  indi- 

cate another  method  of  install- 
:  are  omitted,  bat- 
teries b,  b,  b  placed  at  each  station,  and  the  main  battery 
replaced  by  connection  c,  the  system  as  a  whole  will  be 
more  reliable  than  if  a  single  battery  were  used,  because 
if  one  of  the  batteries  fails  it  only  cuts  out  of  action  the 
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corresponding  bell  and  annunciator  and  the  others  continue 
to  operate. 

51.  In  installing  annunciator  systems,  it  is  usual  to  run 
the  battery  wire,  which  is  No.  14  or  No.  16  annunciator  wire, 
through  the  building  at  some  central  portion.  If  there  are 
many  rooms,  it  will  be  advisable  to  splice  on  a  length  of 
No.  18  wire  to  extend  from  the  push  in  each  room  to  the 
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battery  wire.  The  connection  from  the  other  side  of  the 
push  button  to  the  annunciator,  that  is,  the  leading  wire, 
should  be  No.  18.  For  the  return-call  system,  a  batterv  of 
four  or  ^\^  Leclanch^  cells  is  required. 

All  wires  used  in  annunciator  service  should  have  dis- 
tinguishing colors  to  prevent  confusion.  The  battery  wire 
may  be  blue,  the  return  wire  red,  and  the  leading  wires 
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white.     This  arrangement  will  greatly  simplify  the  coonec- 
tions  and  reduce  the  liability  of  mistake. 

52.  wiring  for  Klevator  Annancl&tor. — The  wiring 
for  an  elevator  annunciator  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that 
of  a  simple  annunciator;  in  fact,  the  scheme  of  connections 
is  essentially  the  same.  A  battery  wire  b.  Fig,  25,  is  run  up 
the  shaft  and  connected  to  each  push  button  on  the  different 
floors.  The  return  wires  from  each  button  are  then  carried 
to  a  point  a  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft, 
where  they  should  terminate  in  a  small 
connection  board,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  disconnected  from  the  wires  in  the 
cable  running  to  the  cage  e.  The  wires 
running  from  the  connection  board  to 
the  cage  are  in  the  form  of  a  flexible 
cable,  which  is  made  especially  for  this 
kind  of  work.  This  cable  contains  one 
more  wire  than  there  are  push  buttons, 
because  it  has  to  provide  for  the  return 
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SPECIAt   APPLIANCES 
53.     The  Automatic   Drop. — For 

special  alarm  purposes,  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  that  the  IkII  should  continue  to 
ring  after  the  push  is  released.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  an  automatic 
drop,  which  closes  an  extra,  or  shunt, 
circuit  as  soon  as  a  current  passes  along 
■  the  main  circuit.  Fig.  26  shows  two 
Fic,  2S  views    of    an   automatic    drop,  A    being 

a  side  elcvatfon  and  D  a  front  view  with  the  cover  removed. 
There  are  three  terminals  on  the  baseboard;  those  marked  a 
and  b  are  connected  to  the  ends  of  the  magnet  coil,  the 
end  at  b  being  also  connected  to  the  frame  /;  terminal  <- 
makes  connection  to  the  spring  contact  d,  which  is  insulated 
from  the   frame  and  all  other  wires.      The  bell  circuit  is 
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closed  first  through  a-b  by  means  of  the  push  button;  the 
armature  e  is  at  once  attracted,  thereby  releasing  the  rod 
pieces,  which  falls  by  gravity  and  makes  contact  with  the 
spring  (/,  establishing  a  circuit  between  b  and  c,  which  short- 
circuits  the  push  button  and  magnet  coil  of  the  drop. 
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54.  The  connections  for  the  automatic  drop  are  shown 
in  Fig.  27.  The  circuit  obtained,  on  pressing  the  push  but- 
ton p,  is  from  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  B  through 
the  push  to  the  tenninal  a  of  the  drop,  through  the  magnet 
coils  to  b,  and  then  through 
the  bell  to  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery.  As 
soon  as  J  falls,  the  magnet 
coils  are  cut  out,  the  cur- 
rent being  diverted  at  e. 
and  passes  by  way  of  the 
new  contact  from  c  to  b, 
and  thence  through  the  bell 
and  back  to  the  battery. 

Vibrating  bells  are 
sometimes  made  with  a 
continuous  ringing  attach- 
.roent  that  takes  the  place  of  the  automatic  drop.  A  small 
lever  is  mounted  near  the  armature  of  the  bell  so  that  when 
the  armature  is  attracted  the  lever  is  released  by  the  move- 
inent  of    the  armature   and   drops   down,  thus  completing 
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the  shunt  circuit  around  the  push  button  and  allowing^  the 
bell  to  ring  until  the  small  lever  has  been  restored  to  its 
normal  position. 

55.  Tivo-Polnt  Swltcli. — When  two  bells  are  arranged 
to  ring  from  one  push  button,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
cut  one  of  them  out  during  some  part  of  the  day.  For 
this  purpose  a  small  switch,  Fig.  28,  is  used,  by  means  of 

which  one  bell,  when  connected 
in  series  with  the  other,  may 
be  short-circuited.  The  wires 
are  run  to  the  back  of  the 
switch,  one  connection  being 
to  the  lever  arm  at  a,  the  other 
to  the  contact  piece  b. 

56.     Door  Openers. — In 

P*o-28  apartment  houses,  banks,  and 

other  places  it  is  often  convenient  to  have  the  latch  on  a 
door  arranged  so  that  the  door  may  be  unlocked  from  some 
distant  point.  For  this  purpose  door  openers  are  used. 
These  are  made  in  a  number  of  different  styles,  the  mecha- 
nism differing  with  the  different  makes.  In  all  of  them, 
however,  the  unlocking  is  effected  by  means  of  an  electro- 
magnet, which  is  connected  to  the  push  and  battery  in 
the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  bell. 


BURGIiAR  ATjARMS 

57.  Automatic  switches  may  be  placed  on  windows  and 
doors,  in  connection  with  alarm  bells,  to  indicate  when 
entrance  into  a  building  is  being  forced.  There  are  three 
methods  of  installing  these  alarms — the  open-circuit,  the 
closed-circuit,  and  the  combined  open-and-closed  circuit 
systems.  In  the  open-eireiilt  system,  which  is  the  one 
usually  employed,  the  connections  are  similar  to  those  of  an 
ordinary  electric-bell  circuit,  the  automatic  circuit-closing 
device  being  substituted  for  the  push  button.  There  are 
many  different  kinds  of  window  springs  made,  one  of  which 
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is  shown  in  Fig.  29.     This  ia  let  into  the  window  frame,  the 
cam  c  alone  projecting;  when  the  window  is  raised,  the  cam 

is  pressed  in,  revolving  about  the  pin  p.  and  makes  contact 
with  the  spring  s.  which  is  insulated  from  the  plate  by  a 
washer  at  the  lower  end  and  is  normally  prevented  from 
touching  the  cam  by  an  insulating  wheel  w.  The  wires  from 
the  bell  and  battery  are  connected  to  the  plate  and  spring, 
respectively.  The  annunciator  used  is  much  the  same  as 
that  employed  for  bellwork.  but  additional  convenient  attach- 
ments are  usually  placed  on  it,  such  as  a  device  to  ^ — -^ 
keep  the  bell  ringing  until  the  annunciator  is 
reset,  a  clock  to  connect  and  disconnect  the  system 
at  certain  hours,  etc.  The  annunciator  is  usually 
equipped  with  a  small  button  over  each  drop, 
which  when  pushed  will  complete  the  circuit  and 
cause  the  drop  to  fail  if  there  happens  to  be  any 
door  or  window  open.  These  are  very  ii^^eful  for 
testing  out  to  see  it  everything  is  closed.  All 
these  appliances  belong  to  the  annunciator  itself  < 
and  do  not  affect  the  general  plan  of  wiring,  which 
is  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  for  bell  wiring. 

68.  Open-Clpcnlt  System. — In  Fig.  30  is 
shown  an  ordinary  annunciator,  arranged  to  be 
used  as  a  burglar  alarm.  During  the  day,  when 
not  in  use,  the  switch  s  is  placed  on  the  inter- 
mediate, or  open  position,  as  shown.  When  clo- 
sing the  alarm  for  the  night,  a  silent  test  is  made 
by  placing  s  first  upon  contact  a.  and  closing  the  P"''» 
individual  circuit  switches  k,,  k„  one  at  a  time;  if  any  window 
or  door  on  a  circuit  is  open,  the  annunciator  included  in  that 
circuit  will  allow  its  shutter  to  fall,  but  the  bell  will  not  ring. 
After  all  the  windows,  doors,  and  individual  switches  are 
closed,  the  switch  i  is  placed  upon  contact  r.  If,  during  the 
night,  any  window  or  door,  for  instance  in  the  hall,  is  opened, 
one  of  the  contacts  e,e  in  the  hall  circuit  will  be  closed,  and  a 
current  flowing  through  line  I  will  cause  the  shutter  of  the 
annunciator  a,  to  fall  and  the  bell  v  to  ring.      With  some 
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annunciators,  the  bell  is  arranged  to  ringf  continuously  when 
once  it  is  started.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  one 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure, 
whereby  a  circuit  through  the  bell  v,  resistance  r,  and 
battery   B  is   closed   when   any   shutter   drops. 
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59.  Closed-Circuit  System. — In  Fig.  31  is  shown  a 
closed-circuit  burglar-alarm  system,  so  called  because  current 
normally  flows  through  the  various  circuits,  and  the  bell 
only  rings  when  the  circuit  is  opened.  The  current  that 
flows    normally    through    the    various    circuits    from    the 
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battery  /?,  energizes  the  relays  r,,  r,  and  keeps  the  local 
bell  circuit  open.  vShould  the  circuit  be  opened  by  opening 
a  door  or  window  or  by  breaking  a  wire,  as  at  ^,,  the  relay  r. 
will  release  its  armature  and  thereby  allow  current  from  the 
local  battery  L  B  to  ring  the  bell  z',  which  will  not  stop  until 
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the  switch  k,  is  opened,  the  relay  circuit  closed,  or  the 
battery  LB  gives  out.  In  this  system,  the  main  battery  B 
must  be  of  the  closed-circuit  type  because  it  has  to  furnish  a 
small  current  continuously, 

60.  open  and  Closed  Circuit  System. — Where  a 
system  is  desired  to  give  an  alarm,  whether  the  circuit  is 
opened  or  closed  at  a  window  or  door,  or  the  wires  broken 
or  crossed  at  any  point,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  32 
may  be  used.  Two  line  wires  are  necessary;  in  line  A' are 
connected  springs  c.c.c  normally  closed,  :ind  between  this 
wire  and  line  M  are  connected  springs  o,o,o  normally  open. 
If  the  circuits  are  in  good  order,  the  alarm  is  set  for  the 
night  by  closing  switch  w  and  pushing  the  armature  of  the 


relay  r  against  the  stop  d,  where  it  will  be  held  by  the  cur- 
rent that  flows  from  B  through  f-i-d-r-WtiG  N.  If  the  line  A^ 
13  opened  at  any  spring  c  or  broken  at  any  point,  r  will 
release  its  armature  and  current  from  battery  5,  will  ring  the 
bell  V  until  w  is  opened.  If  any  spring  o  is  closed,  current 
flowing   through  «'-»-line  -IZ-any   spring  o~\\ae   jV-battery 

,  .ff-battery  B,  will  ring  the  bell.  In  this  case,  the  Iwo  bat- 
teries are  in  series  and  must,  therefore,  be  connected  relatively 

I  BS  shown.  The  bell  will  also  ring  if  lines  A/"  and  A' become 
CTos.sed  at  any  point.  The  dotted  line  is  not  necessary,  but 
with  it  the    system    affords   still    better  protection  against 

'  tampering  with  the  wires,  for,  if  line  M  i^  broken  anywhere, 
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either  part  into  which  it  has  thus  been  divided  is  still  capable 
of  itending  in  an  alarm  if  crossed  with  line  JV  at  any  point. 

It  is  usual  when  connecting  up  burglar-alarm  aonunciators 
to  group  the  windows  or  doors;  i,  e.,  the  contacts  on  several 
doors  or  windows  are  connected  in  parallel  and  attached  to 
one  drop.  To  provide  a  drop  for  each  door  and  window 
would  require  too  large  an  annunciator  and  would  cost  too 
much  for  the  ordinary  run  of  work. 

ELECTKIC   GAS  LIGHTING 

BURNERS  FOR  PARALLEL  SYSTEM 
61.     In  the  application  of  electricity  to  gas  lighting,  a 
spark  is  caused  to  pass  between  two  conductors,  placed  near 
the  burner,  at  ihe  same  time  that  the  gas  is  turned  on.     In 
the  imrallel  system  of  lighting, 
each  burner  is  independent  of  all 
the  others,  having    direct   con- 
nection between  the  battery  wire 
and   ground.      Three   styles   of 
burner   are   used — the    pendant, 
the    ratchet >    and    the    automatic 
burner. 

63.     The    pendant    burner 

is  shown  in  Fig.  33,  A  well- 
insulated  wire  is  brought  to  the 
burner  and  secured  under  the 
head  of  the  screw  s,  thereby 
making  connection  to  the  sta- 
tionary contact  piece  r,  which  is 
fastened  by  a  screw  /  to  frame  / 
and  insulated  from  it  by  wash- 
ers w.  On  pulling  pendant  r 
''"^■'^  downwards,   spring  a   is  drawn 

C  and,  on  passing  off  at  the  upper  side,  the  break  causes 
park  that,  when  the  gas  has  been  turned  on,  will  ignite  it. 
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63,  The  i-atohet  but-uor  is  very  similar  to  the  plain 
pendant,  but  is  provided  with  a  ratchet  and  pawl  operated 
by  a  pendant,  a  downward  pull  turning  on  tiie  gas  at  the 
same  time  that  the  spark  is  produced.  A  second  pull  extin- 
guishes the  gas. 

64.  The  automatic  burner  is  shown  in  Fig.  34  with 
the  cover  removed.  Two  wires  must  be  provided,  running 
from  a  double  push  button,  one  of  them  leading  to  the  wire  a 
and  the  other  to  b.  The  circuit  from  a  is  through  the  left- 
hand  magnet  coil  c  to  the  , 
insulated  band  d.  which  has 
a  projection  c  at  one  side. 
Upon  this  rests  a  metal 
rod  /-,  bent  at  the  upper 
end  and  terminating  in  a 
contact  piece;  at  the  lower 
end  the  rod  is  grounded 
by  connection  with  the 
frame  /.  Each  maunet  coil 
has  an  armature  g  or  g" 
wilh  a  projecting  finger  on 
the  inner  side.  When  cur- 
rent is  sent  through  the  . 
magnet  c,  the  armature  g  1 
is  raised  and  turns  the  gas 
valve  V  by  striking  one 
of  the  pins.  At  the  same 
time  the  rod  r  is  pushed  '""  '" 

up,  thus  breaking  the  circuit  at  a  point  where  the  gas  is 
escaping  and  producing  a  spark  that  will  ignite  it.  To 
provide  for  certain  action,  the  sparking  should  continue 
longer  than  the  instant  of  turning  on  the  gas;  this  is  effected 
by  the  use  of  a  spring  to  restore  the  circuit.  The  rod  is 
forced  upwards  against  the  spring  s,  but  when  the  circuit 
is  opened  at  the  spark  gap,  the  spring  presses  the  rod  and 
armature  down  again,  and  the  circuit  being  thereby  closed, 
It  spark  is  again  produced  on  opening.     This  cootiuues  as 
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long:  as  the  push  button  is  pressed,  the  action  being:  similar 
to  that  of  an  electric  bell.  The  second  coil  h  is  grounded  at 
the  inner  end,  and  when  a  current  is  sent  through,  the 
armature  ^^  is  raised,  turning  the  valve  and  cutting  oflE  the 
supply  of  gas.  Automatic  burners  are  convenient  where  it 
is  wished  to  light  or  extinguish  a  gas  jet  from  some  distant 
point,  but  they  are  not  very  safe  because  of  their  liability  to 
leak  gas.  They  are  used  principally  in  hallways  where  it  is 
desired  to  light  or  extinguish  the  gas  from  any  floor. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  I.IGHT1NG  APPARATUS 

65,  To  light  gas  by  electricity,  a  spark  of  considerable 
intensity  must  be  produced.  This  can  be  done  by  means 
of  batteries  and  induction  coils  or  by  an  electrostatic  dis- 
charger. For  the  parallel  system 
used  with  the  burners  just  described, 
a  spark  coll  is  employed  to  supply 
a  good  spark.  Fig.  35  shows  an 
ordinary  spark  coil  which  is  made  up 
of  an  iron  core  about  \  inch  in  diameter  and  8  inches  long, 
built  up  out  of  soft-iron  wire  and  wound  with  five  or  six 
layers  of  No.  18  magnet  wire.     The  coil  k  is  connected  in 
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series  with  the  cells  r,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  36.  The  battery 
should  have  at  least  six  cells  for  satisfactory  service.  One 
end  of  the  coil  is  connected  to  the  gas  pipe  p.     Wl^en  th^ 
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pendant  is  pulled,  the  tip  makes  contact  and  a  current  is 
established  through  the  circuit.  When  the  circuit  is  broken, 
the  self-induction  of  coil  k  causes  a  bright  spark  at  the 
break.  In  case  a  ground  occurred  on  the  wiring,  there  would 
be  a  steady  flow  of  current  from  the  battery  which  would 
soon  run  it  down.  To  give  notice  of  such  current  leakage, 
the  spark  coil  can  be  provided  with  an  armature  d  that  will 
be  attracted  by  a  steady  flow  of  current  in  k  and  thus  allow 
current  from  the  local  battery  e  to  flow  through  bell  /,  giving 
a  signal.  The  momentary  current  that  flows  in  k  whenever 
a  burner  is  lighted  would  not  usually  flow  long  enough  to 
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attract  d.  In  more  expensive  installations,  separate  wires 
are  run  for  both  sides  of  the  circuit  and  the  gas  pipe  is  not 
used  as  one  side. 

66.  The  wires  are  usually  run  on  the  outside  of  the  gas 
fixtures,  but  they  may  be  concealed,  if  there  is  sufficient 
room,  between  the  fixture  shells  and  the  gas  pipe.  It  is 
advisable  to  use  wire  provided  with  good  insulation,  for 
grounds  on  the  fixtures  are  liable  to  occur.  Where  fixtures 
are  wired  on  the  outside,  the  wires  should  be  painted  or 
made  with  the  proper  colored  insulation,  so  as  not  to  show; 
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but  they  must  not  be  painted  with  bronze  or  metallic  paint, 
which  would  penetrate  the  insulation  and  cause  gjounds, 
unless  rubber-covered  wire  were  used. 

67.  To  make  the  location  of  grounds  easy,  it  is  advis- 
able to  run  separate  wires  from  a  distributing  point  near  the 
battery  to  each  fixture  or  group  of  fixtures.  The  wires  can 
be  connected  together  at  that  point  by  means  of  a  connecting 
board,  at  which  any  fixture  can  be  disconnected.  This 
makes  the  location  and  removal  of  grotmds  an  .easy  matter. 
Fig.  87  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  a  system  using 
both  plain  pendant  and  automatic  burners.  The  distributing 
board  is  shown  at  D,  The  automatic  burner  is  provided 
with  a  double  push  button  c.  When  the  dark  button  is 
pressed,  the  light  is  extinguished;  when  the  light  button 
is  pushed,  the  gas  is  turned  on  and  lighted. 

The  Underwriters*  rules  now  prohibit  the  use  of  electric 
gas  lighting  on  combination  fixtures  that  are  also  equipped 
with  electric  light.  There  is  too  much  danger  of  the  gas- 
lighting  wiring  coming  in  contact  with  the  electric-light 
wiring.  Moreover,  where  there  is  electric  light  on  a  fixture 
there  is  little  need  for  electric  gas  lighting  because  at  best, 
the  only  excuse  for  electric  gas  lighting  is  that  it  makes  gas 
nearly  as  convenient  as  electric  light  so  far  as  turning  the 
li2:ht  on  and  off  is  concerned.  Electric  light  has  now 
replaced  gas  to  such  an  extent  in  hotels,  theaters,  churches, 
and  other  public  places,  to  say  nothing  of  private  houses, 
that  electric  gas  lighting  appliances  are  going  out  of  use. 
These  outfits  are  a  continual  source  of  annoyance,  unless 
they  are  kept  in  good  condition  and  they  are  specially 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  in  private  houses  where  they 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  properly  attended  to. 
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APPARATUS  FOR  HKRIE8  LKJUTING  8T8TEM 
68.  The  sei-les,  or  flash,  systetu  of  gas  lighting  is 
used  in  large  halls,  churches,  theaters,  etc.,  where  many 
lights  are  installed  in  groups.  A  fixed  spark  gap  is  used  at 
each  burner,  both  of  the  points  being  insulated  from  each 
other  and  from  the  gas  pipe,  except  the  last  point  of  a 
series,  which  is  grounded.  The  style  of  burner  used  is 
shown  in  Fig.  38,  in  which  a  and  b  are 
the  points  of  the  spark  gap.  To  com- 
plete the  connection  between  consecu- 
tive burners,  a  fine  bare  copper  wire, 
about  No.  26  gauge,  is  stretched  across, 
being  secured  through  the  small  holes 
at  the  lower  ends  of  the  strips  a,  6.  The 
body  of  the  burner  is  made  of  some 
insulating  substance,  and  a  flange  of 
mica  m  is  added  to  give  further  protec-  '"*''  ™ 

tion.  Since  one  circuit  may  consist  of  a  number  of  burners, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  E.  M.  F.  must  be  very  high  to  force  a 
current  across  so  much  air  space,  and  to  insure  success,  the 
wiring  must  be  installed  with  the  greatest  precaution.  The 
wire  should  nowhere  be  nearer  to  the  gas  pipe  than  li  inches; 
if,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  approach  more  closely,  the  wire 
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should  be  enclosed  in  glass  tubing.     A  coil  giving  a  1-inch 
spark  can  light  a  circuit  of  about  14  or  15  burners. 

The  apparatus  required   for  this  system  of  gas  lighting 

I  consists  of  an  induction  coil  /,  Fig.  39,  operated  by  a  bat- 
tery B  and  used  with  a  condenser  e  across  the  spark  gap  of 

Lthe  primary  ^     The  condenser  cuts  down  the  spark  at  the 
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circuit-breaker,  for  this  spark  would  be  very  destructive  in 
of  a    large  coil.      The    fine-wire  secondary   j   is 
grounded  at  G,  and  the  other  tw- 
minal  is   connected   to   the   line 
wire  passing  to  the  burners, 

69.  FrlctlotiHl  niHcblues 
are  also  used  in  tile  series  light- 
ing system.  These  generate 
static  electricity,  and  in  many 
cases  are  more  reliable  than  in- 
duction coils,  as  there  is  no  bat- 
I  tery  to  get  out  of  order.  One 
form  of  this  machine  is  shown  in 
Fig.  40.  One  of  the  terminals  / 
is  to  be  connected  to  the  switi 
handle  s  and  the  other  ,e 
ground.  The  machine  is  rotati 
*'"*■  *  by  means  of    the  handli 

the  switch  is  moved  from  one  contact  to  the  next,  lighting 
the  gas  on  each  ctt^iit  I.  2,  3,  4  in  rapid  succession. 
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